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A FRIEND IN NEED. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SOLILOQUY. 



" It is strange !" mused Laura Vandeleur, as 
she sauntered along the most shadowed walks of 
her garden one glowing afternoon in the year 
1786. " It is Mrefidrous. strange how dif- 
ferently, from their very cradles, the destinies 
of individuals seem ipoiilded ! and how widely, 
too, opposed to the career for which their facul- 
ties and characters might appear to have adapted 
them by nature ! Here now am I, full of 
energy, earnestness and romance, if I know 
myself aright, yet doomed to lead the life of 
the veriest anchorite ; whilst others — " and she 
suddenly checked her walk, and stamped her 
pretty foot in impatience at the vision she con- 
jured up. "Bless me, what lives of excitement 
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others lead ! Why every one I ever knew seems 
to have a history, but me ; and I — poor I, am 
doomed to vegetate like any flower of my par- 
terre, existing year after year without joy or 
grief, or so much as a ripple of love to ruffle the 
surface of the stagnant stream of life ! Is it to 
go on for ever thus?" 

She resumed her walk, and her musings 
were carried on in silence for a space. Then 
again she'broke forth aloud, as if the sound of 
her own voice was a relief to her heart. 
" Heavens ! what a stillness and a solitude 
are here ! my father and Michael away, the 
cook on leave to see her family, and nobody but 
Norrey and I in the house ! How oppressive is 
this silence ! The very birds seem mute, taking, 
I presume, their noontide siestas in bowers of 
verdure ; they enjoy their repose, no doubt, they 
are not alone ; but as for me, I wish with all my 
heart that something, anything, that was not 
absolutely tragic, would break this wearying 
calmT 

Again Laura took a few turns up and down 
the gravel walks, trying to divert her thoughts 
into another channel ; now she stooped to tie up 
a. drooping carnation, or inhale the fragrance of 
an opening rose; then paused to listen to the 
murmur of the labouring bees, and the drowsier 
hamming of the large summer flies, but all in 
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vain — the same current of thought would still 
return. 

" Truly, I am in a strange mood to-day, for I 
am usually both content and happy ; but ju$t 
now all things appear so very, very lonely ! Let 
me reason with myself. I have every comfort 
that I wish for; I have a good father who re- 
quires my attentions, so that I have the pleasant 
consciousness of being useful ; I have a pretty 
little home that I love; I have — oh, so many 
blessings, and so few cares; yet still, I cannot 
help wishing that I had — a history. Let me 
see. I shall actually be five-and-tweniy on the 
10 th of November, and my life flowed on in 
just the same course ten years ago, and will do 
so, as far as I can see, ten years to come. Yet* 
fie on me ! for I do not know, after all, what it is 
that I want ! Not marriage, to take me away 
from my poor invalid father; not love without 
marriage, for that, I suppose, involves < hope de- 
ferred/ the blight of disappointment, or some 
shape of misery or other. I do not know, in 
truth, what it is that I sigh for, except an event, 
an adventure, a something, the less probable and 
common-place the better, to break through the 
even tenor of my days, and furnish food for 
thought when it is over. Some ppople," she 
continued, after a meditative pause, "seem to 
live all the days of their life, always in change, 
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movement, and excitement; others have their 
interludes of calm and storm, both rendered wel- 
come by the alternation ; chequering it, as the 
sunbeams through the foliage chequer just now 
the lights and shadows upon the velvet sward ; 
and others appear to concentrate in a brief space 
the essence of their lives, before and behind them, 
tranquillity, but in the midst of their career, a 
very hurricane of emotions, events and excite- 
ments. But there is yet another phase of the 
stream of life possible, and I almost shudder to 
think it may be mine ! What if it were my 
destiny to glide on thus from the cradle to the 
grave, through a stirless stagnant pool of mere 
existence, without the full and proper exercise of 
my dormant energies, either of mind or body : 
without emotion, without such affection as I feel 
myself capable of experiencing ; without, in fact, 
anything that can make human life superior to 
that of the pretty passive flower, which buds 
and blossoms, opens its fair leaves to the sun- 
beam and the shower, then droops, declines its 
head, and dies. And is such to be my fate P" 
ejaculated Laura with energy, as she shook her 
bright curls from her brow, and gazed intently 
into the blue expanse above. "Oh, forbid it 
Heaven ! Why should I be doomed to such a 
state of mere vegetation ? I, with a heart so 
ardent!" Then smiling, not unreprovingly at 
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her own fervour, she resumed more calmly her 
walk and her reverie. 

" I am handsome enough, I suppose, if I am 
to give credit to what friends say, and I have a 
tall and graceful figure ; moreover, I do not 
think that I am either ignorant in book know- 
ledge, or a fool in regard of common sense ; yet 
here I am, with almost five-and-twenty years 
over my head, which have scarcely left on 
memory's field a trace of personal history be- 
hind. What can be the reason of such an ano- 
maly ? There was my sister Millicent, married 
before she was twenty, and what a world of ex- 
citement to bring it about 1 My dear father so 
stern, Richard's father so angry, Richard himself 
so earnest, so loving, so eloquent, so despairing 
by turns ; and Milly so sad, and so fond, and so 
entreating, and so dutiful. Then all given up, 
and closettings, and letter writings, and weeping, 
and fainting ; poor Milly so wretched, and 
Richard's father so enraged ; and then his good 
old godmother dying and leaving him six thou- 
sand pounds just at the right time, and all be- 
coming by the stroke of a wand, happy and gay, 
and nobody frowning or weeping any more ; and 
little I, just nine years old then, hovering like a 
butterfly around her in my gay bridesmaid's 
attire. I do not think I have had such a happy 
day as that ever since, and it is a long, long 
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time ago ! Then there was my brother, and all 
the fuss people were in when he was to enter the 
army ; and my father going up to London with 
him — such an event ! Well, that was in child- 
hood, too, nothing happens now. And Lewis is 
married also, and had all sorts of strange adven- 
tures ; saving the life of his wife's father when 
he was shot at, and getting a fever and being 
nursed by his Julia ; oh, quite a romance 1 
And all the while I was reading aloud to my 
father, books that I did not understand, and 
newspapers which I could not be interested in ; 
and driven, for want of something better to do 
with my thoughts, to fancy romances for my 
ducks and hens, who became so many personages 
in my eyes, playing their special parts. And in 
truth, they were a great comfort to me, poor, 
lonely-hearted child ! 

" Ah, if I had a sister near my own age to talk 
to, or a mother to love, I should not mind the 
want of adventures or such silly fancies; but 
my mother died when I was born, and Milly 
was so much older than I, so that I never had 
anybody to confide in as a dear friend. And 
indeed, as I have said all day, 1 do wish 
something would happen for I am growing weary 
of myself. I wish if ever I am to have a history 
that it would soon begin l" 

Well, well did Laura Vandeleur in after times 
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remember all this long train of thoughts, which 
I have recorded in detail, even at the risk of 
becoming wearisome to the reader, both because 
it serves to introduce her and her family, and 
also because it became stamped in that hour 
indelibly upon her memory by what followed. 

As if some attendant spirit had been hovering 
among the pencilly foliage of the solitary acacia 
tree, beneath which she had paused, to hear her 
adjuration and comply with its behest, scarcely 
had Laura ceased to speak, when her life, her 
history, commenced. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THS ADVENTURE. 




The acacia tree beneath which, in the rest- 
lessness of impatient youth, Laura had uttered 
her last words, was situated on a mound near 
the verge of a grassy slope, which formed the 
inner bank of a little winding rivulet. A thicket 
of evergreens and flowering shrubs separated 
this again from the low wall which bounded the 
garden. The house where she had passed her 
calm eventless life was at no great distance in 
the rear. 

" I wish something would happen ! I wish 
if I am ever to have a history that it would soon 
begin I" was Laura's aspiration ; and scarcely 
had she spoken, when, as if invoked by her 
words, a young man suddenly appeared upon 
the top of the wall, and dropped down amidst 
the laurels and, rhododendrons beneath. For a 
few moments he remained perfectly still, then, 
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just raising his head above the foliage, he glanced 
eagerly around, and crouching low, once more 
made his way in that position rapidly through 
the shrubbery. Presently, rising cautiously to 
his feet again upon the margin of the stream, he 
paused for an instant to gather breath, wiped 
the moisture from his flushed brow, and glanced 
once more around on every side. Apparently 
reassured by the survey, he then bounded across 
the rivulet, and in two steps was at the foot of 
the mound where Laura, trembling, and intently 
watchful, had instinctively sought to conceal 
herself by standing erect, close to the trunk of 
the tree. 

In fact up to this moment, favoured by the 
quiet colour of her morning gown, she had not 
been noticed by the intruder; but now they 
heard each other's panting breath — they could 
have counted, had their minds been disengaged, 
each other's heart throbs. 

Laura felt the urgency of the case, and 
emerging at once from her unavailing retreat, 
summoned her courage, and turning towards the 
stranger, demanded in a firm voice what he 
sought there, 

" Refuge, refuge, lady !" cried the young 
man, glancing wildly round as if to seek in 
what direction he might fly. " But ah, no ! I 
hear the horse hoofs of my pursuers, they must 
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have seen me as I leapt the wall, there is no 
refuge for me here." 

He ran towards the house as he spoke, and 
Laura, by an impulse which she had no time to 
analyse, ran with him ; the idea of pursuers, 
the suddenness of the whole transaction, and 
the evident alarm of her companion, excited a 
sort of panic in her brain, paralysing the reflective 
powers. 

Suddenly, where a winding of the walk inter- 
posed a clump of shrubs between them and the 
bottom of the garden, the stranger abruptly 
paused. " Lady/' he said, " you look good and 
pitiful, I will trust in you ! Take this," and he 
thrust a small packet into her half-reluctant 
hand ; " keep it safely for me, I adjure you, and 
sacred from every eye ; it is my only treasure. 
Look there, look there 1" he then cried, pointing 
with a terrified air towards the garden wall; 
and with the words he darted away again at 
headlong speed. 

A glass door opened from the house into the 
garden ; through this the stranger darted, and 
in a moment was lost to Laura's sight. 

The fugitive was in her house, what was she 
to do ? what might not he do ? why was he 
pursued? what was the packet so earnestly 
committed to her charge ? could it be stolen ? 
had she become the confederate of a thief ? 
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These thoughts rushed tumultuously through 
her mind with a rapidity which seemed to render 
them simultaneous, and Laura, meanwhile, waa 
following with hurried steps towards the house, 
still holding the unwelcome packet in her hand. 
She turned round, however, a moment after- 
wards, and lo, in the direction in which the 
fugitive had pointed, she saw the heads of two 
horsemen riding very slowly and apparently 
standing up in their stirrups* while striving 
earnestly to look over the garden wall. 

Upon this, Laura changed her first purpose, 
and instead of hurrying to the house, she care- 
fully secreted the little packet upon her person ; 
and continuing her walk, sauntered back lei* 
surely towards the stream. She could thus 
without appearing to observe them, command 
the movements of the horsemen, whom she 
doubted not were the pursuers of her first 
strange visitant. 

A little westward from that part of the wall 
which the latter had so precipitately scaled, there 
was a small door, towards which the path where 
Laura now walked, conducted; it was ap- 
proached by a light wooden bridge spanning the 
stream already mentioned. Skirting the garden 
wall on the outer side was a narrow bohreen, 
or lane, upon which this door opened, and 
which communicated at a short distance with 
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the main road to Armagh. Along this lane the 
riders very slowly advanced, pausing from time 
to time like hunters " at fault/' and still peering 
over the wall, as if suspecting that it was this 
which had baulked them of their prey, till at 
length they reached the small door which I have 
named, and the wall being raised in this place by 
a sort of entablature, entirely concealed them 
from Laura's view. 

By this time, the young lady's feelings of 
alarm had considerably subsided, and she felt, 
that whether right or wrong, her sympathies 
were engaged on the side of the weaker party, 
which is but the natural impulse of every gentle 
and generous soul. 

Considering his probable chances of escape, 
she inwardly congratulated herself that there 
was at present but a single woman-servant 
within the house, and hoped that the fugitive 
had escaped her notice and found a temporary 
respite from his apprehensions and fatigue. He 
might indeed be a thief, but she trusted not, 
and refusing to think of silver spoons, she re- 
flected only that he had confided himself to her 
protection, and she resolved to defeat the object 
of his pursuers if it were possible. 

Her step was now firm, her countenance calm, 
and her manner, as usual, somewhat dignified. 
She listened, and heard several voices conversing 
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near the door. Suddenly loud knocks resounded 
on the panels ; these made the damsel's heart 
beat again, and her courage became less reso- 
lute. Why, argued prudence, should she suffer 
herself to be drawn perhaps into some difficult 
position, possibly even an illegal act, for the 
sake of a young man of whom she knew ab- 
solutely nothing, and whose situation led to the 
supposition of guilt ; who was perhaps a thief, 
perhaps an assassin ? She shuddered, and with 
silent footsteps was slowly retreating from the 
little bridge, when again there was a per^ 
feet storm of blows upon the door, and shouts 
and cries which she held her breath to listen 
to. 

" Young lady, speak to us a minute, will you 
be so good, Miss P" 

Laura turned her head, and perceived that an 
ill-looking fellow had seated himself astride upon 
the wall, and was taking a sharp survey of the 
interior of the garden. 

" Spake a word with us, Miss Vandeleur, 
nothin' doubtin' that ye are Miss Vandeleur," 
said the man again, when he found himself 
observed. " We're all frinds, we'll do ye no 
manner of harm, not a bit of it, on the faith of 
a Christian. Arrah, this is a nice bit of a place 
ye've got here, Miss, to walk about in, only you 
look lonesome." 
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" What is it that you want to say to me ?" 
demanded Laura. 

"Is it me, Miss? Oh, nothin' at all, I'm 
much obleeged to you, it's not me at all, it's the 
gentlemin outside that requesht the permishon 
of a little conversation, Miss, if ye'd just be so 
kind as to open the door to thim." 

" First let me know their business with me ;" 
replied Laura. 

" Shure, Miss, you wouldn't be so imperlite 
entirely, as to keep the gentlemin waiting out- 
side." 

"Hold your tongue, Sir, you've too much 
talk by half!" cried another voice, somewhat 
harsh in its tones, "and tell the lady that we 
will not enter without her permission, but that 
we wish to ask her a question or two, if she 
would be good enough to open the door." 

"You hear what the gentleman says, Miss, 
an' I'm shure you'll not be the lady to disoblige 
him," said the man on the wall. 

" I do hear what he says," returned Laura, 
"and since we can communicate without 
opening the door, I prefer doing so." 

She then crossed the bridge, and having thus 
only a panel between herself and the visitors, 
was able to converse without any difficulty. 
"What is it, Sirs, that you want with me?" 
she enquired; "have you lost your way that 
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you are riding thus in a private lane, that leads 
only to two of three farms ?" 

" No, ma'am, we came here in close pursuit 
of a young man whom we have followed for two 
days; but he has more cunning than a fox, 
and more doublings than a hare. We were 
gaining fast upon him, however, when he turned 
down this bohreen, where we lost sight of 
him. ,, 

"I saw him though!" cried the man upon 
the wall, " I could take my bible oath of it, 
that I saw just such a chap as they say he is, 
climb up hereabouts like a wild cat, and dis- 
appear into the garden; and I'll be bail the 
young fox is lying close amongst these green 
bushes and hearing to all that we're sayin; 
unless, may be, the lady has taken him safely 
into the house." 

" I have not taken any person into the house, 
Sir," returned Laura haughtily. Then address- 
ing the speaker outside the door, she resumed : 
" May I enquire, Sir, who this young man is, 
whom you are pursuing so eagerly, and what 
crime he is guilty of, that he is to be hunted 
down, as you yourselves describe, like a wild 
animal ?" 

" Not quite so bad as that, Miss Vandeleur, 
for this lad here tells us that is your name; 
it is not so bad as that indeed/ on the con- 
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trary, if he will but return home quietly with 
us, no harm will be done him, and I dare say 
it will all be forgotten." 

" What then has he done ?" 

" He has run away from home, ma'am, and 
bis father sent me and my comrade here in 
pursuit of him. Indeed, Miss, we never ex- 
pected it from him, and his behaviour is all the 
worse, as his poor mother, God rest her soul, is 
lying dead in the house/' 

"Is it possible?" cried Laura, feeling 
shocked. 

" Yes, Miss, both possible and true ;" joined 
in another voice coarse but cheerful in its tones, 
" and what's more, the master is so wroth against 
him, that he wouldn't even insist upon his 
returning, if only he'd be minded to give tip 
something that he took away with him." 

" Hold your tongue, blockhead ;" said the 
voice of the former speaker in a subdued tone, 
" she's no concern with that." 

This allusion to the mysterious packet con- 
cealed on her own person, made Laura feel a 
strange uncomfortable thrill ; but still she judged 
that not without some powerful and unusual 
motives, would a son, unless an utter repro- 
bate, thus fly from the death-bed of his 
mother. 

" If you would just be so good, Miss Van- 
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deleur/' said the harsh-voiced man, "as to 
advise him to return with U3, or even to speak 
peaceably with us here, keeping the wall 
between us, you'd do him a kindness, you 
would indeed." 

"How can I do so?" interrupted Laura 
warily, " I do not know where he is." 

" Well, Miss, you may say so, certainly ; but 
this lad here, swears that he saw him get over 
the wall, so if you'll please to open the door, 
we will find him for ourselves." 

"Very well," replied Laura, fearing that 
further delay would only confirm their sus- 
picions, " I will open the door so that you 
may satisfy your minds, but I feel convinced that 
you will find no person here." 

She then opened the door, and saw two 
horsemen, bearing the appearance of the better 
class of farm servants, who, having now dis- 
mounted, desired the man who had climbed 
upon the wall, to descend and hold their horses; 
and whispering to him to keep a sharp look 
out, they promptly entered the garden. 

Having crossed the bridge they looked eagerly 
around, and appeared rather disappointed at 
the aspect of things. 

" He can hardly be here !" said the one who 
had spoken least. 

"I told you so," remarked Laura; and still 
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willing to gain a few minutes' time for the 
fugitive to make good his retreat, she enquired 
what motive could have induced the young 
man to leave his house at such a crisis. 

"No doubt, Miss, there must be the bad 
dhrop in him to do such a thing, least of all 
at such a time," said the less discreet of the 
pursuers, "yet I should never have thought it 
of Master George, neither." 

"The deuce take your mill-clapper of a 
tongue!" cried his companion, a restless look- 
ing little man somewhat past the middle age, 
" can't you search for him, instead of chattering 
there?" 

" And where are we to look ?" returned the 
younger, who was robust and tall, with a good- 
natured but somewhat stolid countenance, " for 
nowhere can he be to my judgment, unless, 
indeed, we find him crouched down in the 
shrubbery beneath the wall, as that 'cute lad 
outside, hinted of." 

" He's there for a wager," exclaimed the more 
energetic pursuer, and on the word, darted 
back across the bridge, and plunging amongst 
the evergreens, their glistening foliage was soon 
seen agitated and waving, as if a large dog 
was making its way through the thicket. His 
confederate was following more slowly, when 
Laura, touching his arm to arrest his steps, 
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repeated her question as to what had induced 
the fugitive to leave his home. 

"Deuce take me if I know," was the careless' 
reply, "but no sooner was his mother dead, 
than he robbed his father — at least so they say, 
and was off and away; an* bedad he didn't 
choose his time badly neither." t 

Laura's heart sickened at the idea that such 
a ruffian was, in all probability, lurking in some 
corner of her peaceful home ; and that she had 
sought to shield him from the hands of justice. 

Swift was the thought, but suggestive also. 
"A thief!" she exclaimed, "have you then a 
warrant for his apprehension ?" 

" Why no, Miss, there was no time for that ; 
and besides, if we dbuld only get the thing 
from him by quiet manes, it would do better; 
better for us and him too; for we are to give 
him fifty pounds to seek his fortune with, if 
he gives it up to us peaceably ; and many a 
better fellow I trow has started in the world 
with less." 

"Ought you not to help your companion 
now?" suggested Laura, "see, you might search 
in the shrubbery yonder above the bridge." 

"You're right, Miss Jack Reilly will be 
calling me to account else. Good day to you." 

Laura slowly retreated towards the house, 
ruminating on what she had heard, when she 
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was startled by a cry of delight from the man 
who first entered the shrubbery. She turned : 
" Hilloah !" cried he, " come here Sam ! here 
be his footprints clear as day, this is the place 
he has got over, sure enough !" 

Sam hurried to the spot; Laura trembled 
for the fugitive, and indeed, felt herself humbled, 
at appearing before these men in the light of 
one that would screen the guilty; but while 
revolving many thoughts, she watched with 
anxiety the eager gestures of the men. 

"You see, Miss Vandeleur, we were right," 
cried the ardent discoverer, " here are the twigs 
of the bushes all broken to pieces in this place, 
the moss of the wall scraped, and two deep 
footprints in the soil; and by the look of the 
bushes I think he must have made his way 
out in this direction, and got over or through 
the stream opposite where you stand." 

"Aye, you have it, Jack, there's something 
like footprints, or a crushed look any way, over 
upon the grass between us and the lady. Trust 
me for a sharp eye at the long look !" 

" You ! you boasting bosthoon ! if you fixed 
but the last stone of the wall, you'd say you 
built it/' 

Sam was about to retort, but Laura Vandeleur, 
who thought it was now a favourable opportunity 
to withdraw from a scene which, every moment, 
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made her feel more nervously uncomfortable, 
interrupted him. 

" Well, Sirs," she said firmly, " since you are 
convinced that you are upon the traces of the 
fugitive, I recommend you not to leave the 
shrubbery until you are perfectly satisfied that 
he cannot be there ; you can then, if you please, 
search the rest of the garden; but let me beg 
of you not to injure the flowers and trees, or 
my father will be much displeased." 

" Is your father within, Miss ?" 

" 1 think not just now/' replied Laura, judg- 
ing it better not to betray the loneliness of 
her position, "but do not lose time in your 
search, and I will send one of the servants to 
fasten the door after you when you have con- 
cluded/' 

" Thank you, Miss ; but just one word more," 
said the man whom his companion had desig- 
nated as Jack Reilly, " one word Miss ; if you 
or Captain Vandeleur help to conceal this young 
man from us, it can do him no manner of good, 
but harm maybe, for it may make his father, do 
ye understand, just cast him off for ever. I'm 
thinking he must be somewhere about here, 
and if you see him, young lady, would ye 
kindly be troubled to tell him that we. won't 
hurt or harm him, he can come back home with 
us or not as he pleases, if he will but give us up 
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what he took off with him. An* now won't ye 
jist tell me," he added in a lower tone, " where 
he lies hid, for since you were in the garden, I 
think for all you have said, that ye must have 
seen him." 

" I have already answered you on that point," 
replied Laura, assuming a haughty tone. 
" Good morning — you are at liberty to continue 
your search as you think fit." 

She then returned to the house, gradually 
accelerating her steps as she proceeded, and 
feeling much in doubt whether or not she were 
acting rightly; her honest mind recoiled from 
the subterfuges she had practised, yet the 
thought of betraying one who perhaps was inno- 
cent into the hands of those who might, for what 
she knew, be his implacable enemies, was still 
more abhorrent to her nature. Besides, he had 
confided in her. 

Laura closed the glass door behind her, and 
even took the precaution of putting up the 
shutters. Surprised at the sound, the maid 
Norrey emerged from the kitchen. 

" La, Miss, what are you puttin' up the 
fastens for at this hour of the day ?" 

"I will tell you, Norrey, come here; there 
are some men in the garden, and — " 

" Lord, Miss, men 1" 

"Yes; I let them in, to look for a youth 
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whom they insisted was hiding here ; you have 
not seen any body have you ?" 

" Me ! Blessed Virgin, no, Miss. Hidin' 
here ! and how calmly you speak of it, whiles 
you put my blood all of a curdle, and my heart 
all in a flutter, Miss ; and the master and Mike 
away, too !" 

" Come, don't be foolish, Norrey, the men will 
do you no harm ; I have been talking to them in 
the garden this half hour, and now I want you 
to go and keep an eye on them. And be sure, 
Norrey, that you see them out of the garden 
door, and lock it fast behind them." 

" Lord, Miss ! why did you let them in at 
all? I don't like, a bit too well to go out to 
them." 

" I told you that they were searching for a boy 
whom they say has run away from home ; they 
are decent men and will not harm us. But 
come, Norrey, you are losing time here ; go at 
once !" and cautiously opening the door for the 
egress of the unwilling domestic, she turned the 
key again in the lock, sunk upon a hall chair, 
and drew a long breath, which gave her agitated 
heart, for the moment, a world of relief. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LAUEAVILLE. 




Laura Vandeleur soon rallied from the state 
of confusion and exhaustion into which the late 
unusual and exciting occurrences had thrown 
her; she recollected that the. young man against 
whom so many suspicious circumstances were 
arrayed, was even now in all probability " lurking 
in thievish corners " somewhere near her ; and as 
her handmaid Norrey had expressed it, "the 
blood curdled " in her veins as the idea gained 
possession of her imagination ; and recalling her 
unprotected state, she started to her feet and 
resolved on at once searching the premises. 

It were difficult to say whether solicitude for 
herself, or for the fugitive, were uppermost in 
her mind as she took this resolution ; but certain 
it is that both, in greater or less proportion, 
braced her nerves to the effort. 

Brave men may smile in scorn at my attri- 
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buting courage to the young lady who should 
resolve on a bright summer afternoon to enter 
successively each room of the house where she 
had lived from childhood ; but what will nervous 
ladies think ? ladies who start at shadows, who 
shrink at every voice that is raised above its 
breath, and scream at the barking of their lap- 
dog, the sudden opening of the parlour door, or 
ringing of the house-gate bell! Let each re* 
member that Miss Vandeleur had hitherto lived 
the monotonous life of a nun in some Alpine 
wilderness, that strong or exciting emotions were 
utter strangers to her bosom, and then let them 
call upon their fancies to realize her present 
situation. 

Her father was from home, she then was res- 
ponsible for any imprudence she might commit 
in his absence ; and from the same cause, also, 
was the more easy prey to any designing villains 
who might wish to rob, or to do any sort of evil. 

The imagination of Laura, nursed in solitude, 
was by no means deficient in vigour, and it 
pictured to her the possibility of the fugitive and 
pursuers being leagued in a conspiracy to effect, 
she knew not what, but fifty wild schemes 
were conjured up by that self-willed enchantress 
—Imagination. 

Such was her state of mind, when 

" Setting free a sigh from her fair breast," 
VOL. 1. C 
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she started from the hall-chair, where she had for 
a moment thrown herself, and resolved to search 
the house for the fugitive. 

The dwelling place in question was a mere 
two storied cottage, but more complete in its 
appointments than is commonly* seen in Ireland ; 
it had been built by Captain Vandeleur when 
after many years of hard service, he retired from 
the army to live upon his paternal inheritance, 
aided by a pension which ill consoled him for 
various wounds, which, never fully healed, often 
perilled his life from fever, and crippled him at 
all times in the free use both of his right arm 
and knee. 

He retired to this pretty but unpretending 
spot with his beloved wife and two children, 
born before he started on his last campaign in 
America, where he had received his wounds in 
an unavailing attempt to save the life of his 
commanding officer, General Braddock, in his 
disastrous expedition against Fort du Quesne. 

In compliment to the partner of his domestic 
happiness, he called the place Lauraville; but 
alas, the birth of his youngest daughter, to 
whom the mother's name, Laura, was given, 
cost also that mother's life; and Captain Van- 
deleur became henceforth a gloomy and spirit- 
broken man. Our heroine had known her 
father only in his altered mood, and her feeling 
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towards him partook rather of reverential pity, 
than heart-expanding love. The life, therefore, 
of the young lady was sufficiently cheerless, and 
had not her own fervent nature given animation 
and warmth even to tranquil sentiments, and 
thrown light upon naturally unradiating objects, 
Laura, in truth, might have been oppressed by 
it. 

Lauraville was, as I have said, a mere two 
storied cottage. On the ground floor was a rather 
spacious entrance hall, with a sitting-room on 
either side of it. Up-stairs, three bed-rooms 
and a dressing-room, and two small lofts or 
attics were over the latter and the staircase. 
Close to the glass door leading to the garden, 
was a stair descending to the half-sunk kitchen, 
and a couple of servant's rooms. 

Such was the house which Laura was resolved 
to search ; for anything she felt was better than 
the nervous fancy that the stranger might, at any 
moment, start forth from a cupboard or a curtain 
in the same abrupt manner that he had appeared 
to her astonished sight, when in the act of throw- 
ing himself over the garden wall. 

To resolve was to execute ; she entered the 
dining-room, she opened a closet which was 
within it; she went up-stairs and cautiously 
entered each room in succession, with increasing 
expectation of seeing a pair of dark wild eyes 

c 2 
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flashing upon her from some shadowy nook ; she 
looked even under the beds, but no hunted 
fugitive appeared. The attics contained a few 
articles of broken furniture and a number of old 
trunks and empty military packing cases ; but 
she did not think it possible, although the 
young man was of a slight figure, and some- 
what below the middle stature, that he could be 
lying concealed amongst these; however, with 
trembling voice she called to him by the name 
which she heard the men in the garden use in 
speaking of him. 

" Mr. George," she said, " do not be afraid ; 
it is only I, a friend. Mr. George, pray if you 
are here, speak to me !" but no voice replied, 
though a terrified mouse, disturbed in nibbling 
a decayed rush-seated chair, made Laura start 
and tremble in her turn, as it rushed past her 
to its hole. 

Where could he be ? Not in the kitchen or 
offices certainly, for there he could not have 
escaped the detection of Norrey ; so Laura came 
to the conclusion that the fugitive must merely 
have rushed through the hall, and continued 
his flight without a pause. Nothing was more 
likely, fearing as he must have done to meet 
other habitants in the house; yet remembering 
how wearied and exhausted he had appeared, 
Laura did not think it possible that he could 
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have gone far ; and much relieved to know that 
he was not actually beneath her roof, she felt 
her solicitude for the young man's safety greatly 
increased. 

The front of the house looked upon a small 
lawn bordered by trees, which separated it from 
the high road to Armagh ; and a short carriage 
drive opened from this, protected by gates — and 
a lodge, occupied at this time by an infirm old 
woman and her little grand-daughter, a pretty 
child of eight or ten years. 

Laura walked quickly to the lodge, and en- 
quired if any one had passed in or out during 
the day ? the answer was in the negative. 
" Why, little Ellen," she continued, " you seem 
to be always looking through the railings at the 
passers by ; what do you find to amuse you so 
much in that ?" 

"Oh, Miss, sometimes people speak to me, 
and then I run and tell granny what they say, 
and that amuses her as well as me." 

"Well, and who has spoken to you to-day, 
Nelly ?" 

" Only two strangers, men on horseback, 
Miss, and they did not stop to say as most do : 
tell me, my pretty colleen, whose house is this ? 
or anything in that way ; but only asked me, 
speaking very fast, as had I seen a young man 
running; and I said no I hadn't, which was 
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true for me, Miss, for I had only just come out 
there." 

Laura turned back puzzled, where could the 
young man be? She followed a wooded bye- 
path leading to the stables; and looked 
within the out-buildings, but Wolf, a powerful 
watch-dog lay slumbering in his kennel as if he 
had not been disturbed, and little Bully the 
terrier, was barking in the stables, more, Laura 
thought as if discontented with his confinement, 
or with the absence of his equine companions, 
than from any more exciting motive. 

Thus, satisfied at length, that the fugitive had 
left the premises, our heroine returned with a 
somewhat calmer mind to the house, and arrived 
there just as Norrey was knocking for admittance 
at the closed door leading to the garden. 

" Well, Norrey, have the men gone ?" asked 
her mistress, as she opened it for her. 

" Yes, Miss, they are gone at last, but the 
littlest on 'em wouldn't believe for all the world 
but that we'd got him, whoever he is, hiding in 
the house. A likely thing, you imperent fellow, 
says I to him, that the missis and me would 
have a man hiding in the house, an' the master 
away an* all. Then the other one, Mr. Sam, 
who is a civiler sort of chap, he laughed, and 
the two of them asked me who the masther was, 
and if you were in the house quite alone. No, 
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no, say I to myself, I'm not going to tell you 
everything you want to know neither, so I made 
believe that there were a lot of servants, both 
men and women, besides myself in it. An' then 
Mr. Reilly, he began telling me that I wur a 
purty girl an' all that ; an* he corned up to me 
an* give me the wink he did, an' whispered in 
my ear that if I'd only tell him was the young 
man they were looking for in the house, without 
another word, he'd give me a good pound note ; 
and I bid him be off with hisself I did. 

" However, when they were over the bridge 
an' goin' away, they spoke a bit with that ugly 
Phil Callaghan, you know, Miss, the weaver, 
who's come to the cabin at the corner of the 
road, for he was there a-holding of their horses ; 
an' sure enough he corned up to me, spaking 
just for all the world as though we were old 
friends. Says he, ' you know who I am, may 
be, Miss Nora, an' shure 1 knows you well 
enough, by the sight that is ; an' I'm thinking 
that if we stand by each other — ' 

" ' Aisy now,' says I to him, ' to aqual yerself 
with a servant of Captain Vandeleur's any 
ways.' 

"Says he, *no offence, Miss Nora, it's just for 
your good more than mine that I said it. If 
you'll only stand by me, as I will by you, I 
think these gentlemen will put a purty five pun' 
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note in our pockets, d'ye see, to share it aqual I 
mane ; or, may be, three pounds to me and two 
intirely to yerself, dye see, jist to make the 
division aisy ; an* sure I must do most for it/ 

" ' An* what am I to do for it ?' says I. 

" ' Oh, nothing at all, it's just a clear present 
to you, dye see, an' very kind of them too/ 

"'Very kind, indeed, gentlemen/ said I, 
curtseying and holding out my hand to make 
believe as though I thought they were going to 
compliment me with it then an' there. Then 
Mr. Sam he laughed, and Mr. Jack Reilly, as 
they call him, he swore to hisself, and said they 
were losing all the day ; so Phil Callaghan 
he spoke again, says he, 'you're a clever girl, 
Miss Nora, an' it's I that knowed it at oncet by 
the look o' ye ; an' sure the gentlemin will give 
you the half of the five poun' note, that's two 
pound to yerself you know, if only you tell them 
where this runaway thief lies hid ; for if you 
don't know, I take it your misthriss does, an' it's 
just for you to find it out, an' all an' everything 
about it, an' to come an' tell me at the house 
whar I live at the turn of the lane, an' it's I that 
will let the gentlemin know, an' not you at all, 
at all ; so you do no harm to yer misthress nor 
yet to the young man ye see, you just do no 
mortal thing but put the money in yer pocket 
aisy/ " 
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j cc Well, Norrey, and what did you say ?" 

" Oh, nothing at all but good day to thim, an' 
that it would be time enough to begin to think 
of all he'd said to me, when my mistriss or me 
should take to harbouring of thieves or run- 
aways, which we hadn't come to yet anyways." 

Laura's conscience sent the colour to her 
cheeks, but she told Norrey that she had 
answered well, and enquired which way the men 
had ridden. 

" Why, Miss, I just waited near the gate and 
peeped out again when the sound of the horses 
was dying away, but there was Phil Callaghan 
sitting close under a ditch* like a spy, an' look- 
ing at me with his ugly grin, so when I seed 
that, I just came back straight to the house." 

" Well, Norrey, they are gone, and there is 
an end of it; but I think, perhaps, we had 
better not tell what has happened to my father, 
or to Mike, of course, who would mention it ; for 
it might vex him that I let the people in at all, 
and you know how any little thing disturbs his 
health." 

"Very well, Miss, just as you please in 
course ; an' indeed, if I might say so much, I 
wonder that you did let them in, Miss, not 

* A ditch, it most be remembered in Ireland, is a raised 
fence of earth and stone, often surmounted by a hedge or by 
trees, instead of being a trench or fosse, as in England. 

c 3 
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knowing who they were, or what they might do ; 
but sure ladies is so innercent !" 

With these words Norrey descended to her 
proper sphere, and Laura Vandeleur, still restless 
in mind, threw herself on a sofa to try and 
restore calm to her nerves. 

She passed in review all the incidents of the 
morning ; she tried to decide at the bar of her 
judgment whether she had acted wrongly or 
rightly in shielding the fugitive from his 
pursuers, and whether, also, it would be wrong 
or right to conceal what had passed from her 
father. But on neither point could she arrive 
at a decision. It was new to her to have any- 
thing to conceal, and she felt that it would be 
very painful; yet she shrank from disclosing 
what had passed to her parent, not only that she 
dreaded his censure for the part which she had 
acted, not only that she feared the ill effects of 
irritation upon his shattered frame and enfeebled 
health, but she remembered also the earnest 
though hurried words of the stranger in confiding 
to her the mysterious packet : " Keep it safely 
for me I adjure you, and sacred from every eye ; 
it is my only treasure !" 

He had trusted in her ; was she to betray his 
trust, to risk the loss of this " only treasure ?" 
No ! her generous soul shrank from such a 
thought — she could not do it ! 
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It was true that the charge had been thrust 
upon her, and that she had not pledged herself 
to anything, but still she felt that she could not 
betray his secret even to her father without 
the stranger's concurrence. Captain Vandeleur 
might insist on opening the packet, he might 
advertise it, he might fling it forth as something 
stolen that he would not retain in his house, he 
might consign it to a magistrate, he might trace 
the pursuers and deliver it to them, and any of 
these courses might be fatal to the young man 
who had confided in her ; and then, her gentle 
spirit added, this poor young man, perhaps, was 
not only blameless, but deeply wronged and 
persec uted. 

She drew forth the packet and examined it 
with the greatest curiosity, but there was nothing 
in its appearance in the least remarkable. It 
was folded securely, but in the ordinary manner 
in brown paper, tied with common twine, and 
fastened with four seals of red wax impressed 
with a common wafer stamp ; nothing could 
apparently be less interesting than this precious 
treasure of the unknown ; its only superscription 
was the letters G. D. P. at one corner, and 
these she- conjectured were the initials of his 
name. 

The eye having concluded its examination, she 
applied it to the test of touch ; the parcel was 
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somewhat soft, she thought it must contain let- 
ters ; she balanced it in her hand, and fancied it 
somewhat heavier than it would be if it contained 
papers only ; she shook it, applying it to the ear, 
and distinguished a movement as of some small 
object enveloped in many coverings. 

Then she smiled at her childish curiosity, 
and put the parcel again aside, feeling that her 
examination of it had done nothing what- 
ever to enlighten her as to the stranger's his- 
tory. 

She then tried to recall his features, that she 
might submit them to examination also, but 
memory refused to cite him before the bar ; so 
sudden and brief had been their meeting, that 
the impression left upon her mind was very 
vague : a slight young man, covered with dust, 
flushed and panting, with wild black eyes, and 
raven hair, this was all. The form and expres- 
sion of the other features had entirely escaped 
her. 

As the hours passed by, Laura's mind gradu- 
ally calmed, yet the evening wore away very 
heavily. 

At length she dismissed the maid to bed, but 
now, in the increased sense of solitude, she felt a 
return of her nervous sensations, and with much 
difficulty persuaded herself to retire to rest ; she 
did so at length, however, taking with her a 
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book, and leaving her candle, contrary to her 
wont, lighted at her bedside. 

The thoughts which now most troubled Laura 
were countless conjectures as to how or when the 
young man would return to reclaim his " trea- 
sure ;" for that he would return was certain. 
Would he then also be so fortunate as to escape 
her father's notice ? It was scarcely probable ; 
and in that case it must be discovered that she 
had concealed this strange occurrence, and her 
parent's anger would justly be poured upon her 
head. What then was she doing? To what 
risks was she exposing herself? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NIGHT. 



Laura thought, then strove to banish thought ; 
she tried to read herself into tranquillity, but in 
vain. There were stirring incidents in the novel 
which she had made her companion, but the ad- 
venture of the past day seemed to her more in- 
teresting still : she could guess at the probable 
denouement of the story she was perusing, but 
she could not arrive at any probable solution of 
the mystery in which she had become involved 
in so singular a manner. 

She closed her book, for her eyes wandered 
mechanically over the pages without conveying 
ideas to her mind ; and then she closed her eyes, 
also, resolving to think no more, since all her 
thinking was in vain ; but through the closed 
eye-lids she saw the mysterious packet still. 
She rose and locked the drawer where she had 
placed it, and put the key beneath her pillow, 
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but this additional security to the stranger's trea- 
sure only appeared to make things worse. Surely 
the key was endowed with some magic power, 
for presently her temples began to throb and 
burn as if seared by a hot iron ! 

" Oh, if such are the nights which a life of 
adventure and excitement are to produce, give 
me back my dull tranquillity !" she exclaimed, 
aloud. 

Was it the reverberation of her voice, was it 
the mere effort of speaking in her agitated state, 
or was it indeed some foreign sound, that made 
her start so abruptly to a sitting posture as she 
ceased ? 

Her attitude was that of one who listens in- 
tently, but soon she lay down again. 

" It was nothing," she murmured, " nothing 
but my heated fancy, or the loud beating of my 
own heart that I heard. I shall be ill if I do 
not check this tumult in my system, my pulses 
are positively throbbing I" 

And so she settled herself once more to court 
repose, and this time a tranquil drowsiness did 
begin to creep over her senses, and lull her brain 
and nerves into a more passive state : the events 
of the day became dim and disjointed like a half- 
forgotten dream, the long-wicked candle threw 
longer and yet longer flickering shadows across 
the bed, which she was less and less conscious 
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idmit of some less terrible explanation; 
. any rate she found it impossible to re- 
iii her apartment with the idea that her 
r's property was exposed to pillage, without 
long some effort at alarm or defence. 
So with throbbing heart, but steady and 
ssured footsteps, she glided down the stairs. 
1 The noise had ceased, and where it had pro- 
ceeded from she knew not. There was some 
silver plate in the dining-room, so she opened 
iirst the door of that room, quickly but quietly ; 
no one was there ! The drawing-room — all was 
as she had left it ; but again that sound, as of 
a door gently opening, and it proceeded from 
below; Bully, too, renewed his barkings. But 
for this, she would have hoped that it might 
be Norrey, who had risen for some cause and 
made the noise that had disturbed her; but as 
it was, she pressed onwards while these thoughts 
were passing through her mind, and shading 
the light with her hand, descended, though 
somewhat more cautiously the kitchen stairs. 
Again, heard distinctly was the sound; low, 
indeed, but not to be mistaken. 

" Is any one there ?" she cried out. 
. A perfect silence followed. 
" Is any one there p" 
Bully barked vehemently in reply. 
Laura still pressed onwards ; she entered the 
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of; the limbs felt heavy and immoveable, the 
respiration was deeper drawn and at longer in- 
tervals, but Laura was still sufficiently awake to 
be conscious of these insidious approaches of the 
long-courted Somnus, when again she started on 
her pillow, and roused herself to listen. Her heart 
was beating, yes, but there was something else 
besides, some sound below stairs. 

Laura now sat up collectedly in bed, and 
snuffed the candle ; the stronger light completed 
what the movement had commenced, she was 
wide awake again. 

She rose, drew on her slippers, wrapped her- 
self in her long dressing-gown, and cautiously 
unfastened the door. Yes, there were sounds 
below stairs, and besides these, she could dis- 
tinguish the barking of little Bully outside the 
house. She took the candle in her hand, and 
descended the stair. 

Laura was not unconscious of the danger she 
was incurring, for again the idea that the four 
men were in league together took possession of 
her mind : the seeming fugitive might have been 
concealed within the house, notwithstanding her 
search, and might have gained an entrance in 
order to reconnoitre more securely before admit- 
ting his comrades. Still, housebreaking and 
open robberies of all sorts were so rare in Ireland, 
that she felt also the possibility that the noise 
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might admit of some less terrible explanation; 
and at any rate she found it impossible to re- 
main in her apartment with the idea that her 
father's property was exposed to pillage, without 
making some effort at alarm or defence. 

So with throbbing heart, but steady and 
assured footsteps, she glided down the stairs. 
The noise had ceased, and where it had pro- 
ceeded from she knew not. There was some 
silver plate in the dining-room, so she opened 
first the door of that room, quickly but quietly ; 
no one was there ! The drawing-room — all was 
as she had left it ; but again that sound, as of 
a door gently opening, and it proceeded from 
below; Bully, too, renewed his barkings. But 
for this, she would have hoped that it might 
be Norrey, who had risen for some cause and 
made the noise that had disturbed her ; but as 
it was, she pressed onwards while these thoughts 
were passing through her mind, and shading 
the light with her hand, descended, though 
somewhat more cautiously the kitchen stairs. 
Again, heard distinctly was the sound; low, 
indeed, but not to be mistaken. 

" Is any one there ?" she cried out. 

A perfect silence followed. 

"Is anyone there?" 

Bully barked vehemently in reply. 

Laura still pressed onwards ; she entered the 
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kitchen which was on the right of the passage, 
no person was there. The potatoe cellar — two 
or three rats rushed away, disturbed in their 
feast, but no human being was there. Her 
heart beat more painfully as she opened the 
door of the gloomy coal cellar, and looked in 
upon its blackness ; she snuffed her candle and 
raised it aloft, but saw nothing to excite her 
fears ; when lo ! nearer and clearer than before, 
she heard the sound, it was behind her. 

She turned, trembling, nothing was visible ; 
but two doors still remained to open, and behind 
one of these she no longer doubted some 
marauder would be revealed. Again, the idea 
of personal danger rushed across her mind 
and made her pause ; but she forced back the 
thought, and advanced, though more timidly, 
to the remaining doors. These were opposite to 
each other, on either side of the passage ; that 
on the left hand was ajar, she pushed it gently 
open, and started back with a faint cry of 
terror, shutting the door again hastily, while 
the candle almost fell from her trembling hand. 

But in another instant Laura rallied her 
courage, reflected, and cautiously re-opened the 
door ; and lo ! she saw there, hanging on a hook, 
Norrey's dark purple cloak, and beneath it, her 
stout brogues. This was the harmless chimera 
which in the first moment she had taken for 
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a lurking robber, and she smiled in scorn of 
her own cowardice, while she gathered new 
eourage from the incident, as a number of stories 
of night alarms, which had ended in a laugh, 
flitted like mocking imps through her fancy j 
but lo ! that sound once more, and close behind 
her stealthy steps, and Bully's angrier bark. 
She turned, and the beatings of her own heart 
seemed to her a louder sound than all. 

Her hand was upon the lock of the last 
remaining door, but now her courage almost 
failed her, she turned away, and took two 
breathless, noiseless steps in retreat ; again, there! 
is a noise from within. " It may be Norrey," 
she murmured, and rousing herself for a last 
effort, with a resolute hand she threw open 
the door ; and lo ! she found herself face to face 
with the fugitive of the morning, while the 
light of the candle fell upon a large knife 
glittering in his uplifted hand. 

She stood there paralyzed for a moment : " Oh 
forgive me, lady 1" said the youth, " I had eaten 
nothing since morning, and was almost dead 
with hunger !" 

Laura then perceived that the gleaming steel 
was no more formidable weapon than a dinner 
knife, and that the fragment of a loaf of bread 
was in the other hand. There was nothing 
in the appearance of the young man to alarm 
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her, and her courage returned as quickly as it 
had taken flight. 

" How did you come here ?" she asked after a 
moment's pause ; " and where have you concealed 
yourself all day ?" 

" All the afternoon I lay hidden among some 
loose hay on the ledge of a half consumed rick 
in the haggart,"* he replied, " and there I slept 
for hours, and woke without fatigue, but with 
a consuming thirst and hunger ; water I found, 
but food, oh dear lady, can your kind heart 
find forgiveness for an act so unworthy ; I raised 
the window from without, and entered here. 
I had prowled aroud your dwelling in the vain 
hope to catch a glimpse of you; and glancing 
in at the windows I had discovered that this 
was a pantry. 1 fastened a small slip of wood 
on the window ledge without, to prevent it from 
entirely closing, and resolved, if no more honour- 
able means offered itself, to take a loaf from 
your store when all was still, and pursue my 
way, blessing you. But before going to rest, 
your little terrier was let loose, and hung barking 
upon my steps, threatening to defeat my project. 
Fearing at every moment to be discovered, I at 
length came to a halt, and inviting the spring 
of the dog, I seized him in my arms, and holding 
him securely, threw up the window and sprang 

* Anglice^ Farm-yard. 
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with him into the room; then throwing the 
little fellow out again, I closed the sash hastily 
against him. I feared that the noise and 
the constant barking of the dog must have 
awakened somebody, but all appeared still, 
until the moment before you entered, when 
I heard a door, and saw the gleam of 
your candle, I then cautiously approached to 
listen." 

" And if it had been any other than me ?" 
enquired Laura. 

" I should have appealed to their pity as to 
yours, madam." 

" Well, Sir, your case is a singular one, and I 
trust that your conduct will in all points admit 
of justification as I think it does in this. In 
the meantime, you had better follow me to a 
more convenient apartment, and I will procure 
you more suitable refreshment than that dry 
loaf; we may be overheard here by the servants 
who sleep above, and apparently secresy is still 
an object to you." 

"It is so, madam, and I follow you grate- 
fully," replied the stranger, and Laura led the 
way into the dining-room. 

" There, Sir, sit down for a little while," said 
she, smiling as she lit the candles, " I will soon 
find you some supper, after which, I trust you 
will satisfy the curiosity which your singular 
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situation has so naturally excited. In the mean- 
time, it will be well to still the clamour of my 
little guardian without." 

She left the room, and admitting the restless 
Bully by the pantry window, she bade him be 
quiet, and brought him with her on her return 
to the stranger. The dog, who had not for- 
gotten the treatment he had received at the 
hands of the latter, sprang towards him with 
eager fury, Laura soon pacified him, and calling 
him to accompany her in the little journeys to 
and fro, which were enjoined by her hospitable 
cares, Bully soon began to understand that he 
had been under a mistake, and that his mistress 
expected from him the civil demeanour due to a 
guest. 

Presently, an ample supply of cold meat, bread, 
and butter, and in due time the never-failing 
cordial beverage of the country, a tumbler of 
whiskey punch, were placed before the wan- 
derer; and various tempting morsels from his 
plate, proffered by a hand well accustomed to 
familiarities with the canine race, completed the 
amicable understanding between the intruder 
and his late opponent. 

Whilst her guest was regaling himself with 
these simple but substantial viands, with the 
vigorous appetite of youth stimulated by an 
unwonted fast, Laura examined his countenance 
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with deep interest, resolved that the features 
should not again elude the grasp of memory. 

She saw before her a dark-complexioned youth 
of eighteen or twenty years, with raven hair 
waving in profusion over a brow indicating 
intelligence and promptitude ; the face was oval, 
the eyes large, black, and of ever-varying expres- 
sion ; the nose aquiline, the mouth firm and 
delicately chiselled, and the general expression 
of both face and figure refined and gentlemanly, 
but somewhat foreign in their character. 

The survey -removed from Laura's mind every 
lingering doubt and suspicion; nay more, she 
could not contemplate his countenance and at 
the same time consider the singularity of the 
circumstances which had made him her midnight 
companion, without emotions of deep interest. 

"Well, Sir," she said, as at length he laid 
down his knife and fork, and Bully, after snuffing 
and hesitating for some time had curled himself 
up at his feet, " you feel, I hope, recruited by 
your supper ?" 

"Entirely so, dear lady," he replied, "and 
more than ever grateful for so much considerate 
kindness, to one of whom you have but too 
much reason to think badly. I know neither 
how to exculpate myself, nor how to thank 

you." 

" I had hoped, Sir, that the relation of the 
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circumstances of the case would have been your 
exculpation/' returned Laura. 

" Ah, madam, I am so circumstanced that I 
dare not relate them. Secrecy at present is all 
important to me; I have indeed promised to 
preserve it." 

"I presume, then, Sir," said Laura rather 
coldly, " that you have, as your pursuers de- 
clared, committed deeds which require conceal- 
ment ?" 

" Did you then converse with those men?" 

" I did." 

" And what did the scoundrels accuse me 
of?" 

"Of absconding from home, leaving your 
mother on her death-bed, and I believe," added 
Laura, with the embarrassment of a delicate 
mind in referring to such an accusation, " they 
hinted robbery also." 

"They lie !" cried the youth impetuously. 

" But will you not so far justify yourself to 
me, as to explain the cause of your flight, and 
of this ardent pursuit?" enquired Miss Van- 
deleur. "Your father, perhaps, was severe to 

you?" 

" Lady," said the young man earnestly, " I 
know not who was my father ; but have many 
reasons for believing that I am a stranger in 
blood to the persons who called me their son. 
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The key to the mystery, I trust, is lodged in 
your hands ; but I am charged not to open that 
packet without the presence or express per- 
mission of a certain person." 

"Let me then surrender it to you," said 
Laura eagerly. "Indeed I cannot accept the 
charge of what appears to be of so much im- 
portance. I will instantly fetch it and restore it 
to you." 

" No, no, dear lady ! keep it still, I implore 
you ! With you for the present it is safe ; but 
till those fellows cease to hunt me thus, I dare 
not retain it on my person ; it is that, no doubt, 
rather than myself, they seek." 

" Yes," rejoined Miss Vandeleur, " they 
declared as much to me. They begged me, if I 
should see you, to tell you that they would not 
compel your return, that you were free to follow 
your inclinations unharmed, and that if you 
would only restore the packet, they were in- 
structed to give you fifty pounds wherewith to 
start in the world." 

" Did they so ?" replied the youth thought- 
fully. " Does not this, dear lady, tend further 
to prove that I am not that man's son? 
It is not my return you perceive that the 
anxious father sighs for, but the recovery 
of these documents, or whatever they 
may be." 

VOL. I. D 
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"They belong, then, to him?" enquired 
Laura. 

" One whose word I trust implicitly told me 
that the packet was mine/ 9 rejoined her guest ; 
" he it was, my best friend, my instructor and 
my spiritual father, who bade me take it and 
fly." 

" And you know not even the contents ?" en- 
quired the lady. 

" I do not ; but trust that therein I shall find 
proofs that my birth is, as I have long suspected, 
noble and honourable ; such lady, as may one 
day place me in a position worthily to shew my 
gratitude for your generous kindness/' 

" The little I have been able to do requires no 
gratitude/' returned Laura ; " but indeed I must 
restore to you the packet, for I dare not re- 
tain it/' 

" Nay, it can bring you into no peril/' said 
the young man, earnestly : " if it could do so, I 
would rather risk the loss of all my hopes than 
expose you to it ; but no one can suspect that it 
is in your hands, or harm you if they did ! Oh, 
do not refuse me this favour, lady ! Be still the 
guardian of my precious deposit, until the friend 
whom I have named shall join me, and direct 
my future course/' 

" And where do you purpose to go now ?" 
enquired Laura. 
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"To Armagh for the present. I must wait 
there until I hear from him ; and as soon as I 
do so, I will return and relieve you from the 
charge of the little packet which encloses, as 
Pandora's casket, my all of hope." 

" But," said Laura, hesitating, " I am not 
always alone; my father will probably return 
to-morrow, . and I know not how you can com- 
municate your wishes to me, unknown to him. 
Have I your permission to disclose what has 
passed to my parent ?" 

Bully at this moment started from his sleep, 
pricked his ears, and growled. 

" Bully, Bully, down ! be quiet, good dog 1" 
said Laura. " Tell me, Sir, may I confide in my 
father?" 

" Bully, Bully ! what is the matter 1" The 
little fellow now rushed towards the window 
barking furiously. 

Laura and the stranger looked at each other, 
and silently followed the dog ; she gently un- 
fastened the shutters, and partially opening 
them, both Laura and her mysterious guest 
clearly saw in the light of the summer dawn, a 
man's face pressed close to the glass; in an 
instant, however, it was gone. 

She threw up the sash, and Bully bounded off 
in pursuit, giving loud tongue to his wrath ; the 
youth was also in the act of springing through 

d 2 
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the window, but Miss Vandeleur laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

"It must be one of your pursuers on the 
watch," she whispered ; "these things have 
never happened here before." 

"It was neither of our men," replied the 
other, earnestly ; " they are both taller than that 
fellow ; let me pursue him !" 

" No, no," returned Laura, " think rather of 
your safety; day is dawning, where do you 
mean to go? Or will you not indeed rather 
return home, and if injustice has been done you, 
find some other means of obtaining redress. Ex- 
cuse me, but you seem to be rushing forward too 
blindly, without a plan, and even without a 
distinct knowledge of what you are to aim at." 

"I trust in the counsels of Father Justin 
Devines," replied the stranger. 

"That then is your friend's name?" said 
Laura ; " may I not know yours also ?" 

"I know it not myself, lady," replied the 
youth, moodily. 

"Your pursuers spoke of you as Master 
George." 

" Well, think of me and speak to me as 
George 1 Such, I suppose, may be my rightful 
baptismal name." 

"And your birth, you think, has been pur- 
posely concealed from you ?" 
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"I do, lady; and if my suspicions prove 
correct as to who I am, my enemies are power- 
ful and wealthy ; and above all things, I must 
avoid falling into their hands. My purpose 
yesterday was to proceed to Armagh, where I 
hoped to remain concealed, and also to discover 
something of my birth, but those fellows were 
too close upon my heels ; still, it is there I must 
go to await further instructions from my friend." 

" Well/' replied Laura, " I cannot pretend to 
advise ; neither can I insist upon returning the 
parcel to you now, since these men may be 
watching for you ; but I must entreat caution 
in your mode of communicating with me. We 
are conversing too long here, however, for I fear 
that man must have seen you, and perhaps even 
heard some part of our conversation. Do you 
think it more prudent in such case to conceal 
yourself still a little longer here, or to depart at 
once, before he can communicate with his com- 
panions ?" 

" At once, dear lady : I will depart at once ; 
while Bully's bark still betrays the road the 
fellow has taken, I will try my speed in the 
other direction, if you will allow me to open the 
door to the front of the house." 

" Certainly," said Laura, accompanying him 
thither ; " there is, however, a locked gate 
opening upon the road ; but I have already seen 
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that you are light and agile, and may perhaps 
surmount the obstacle/' 

" I wish all my difficulties were as easily siuv 
mounted/' replied the young man, as he stood 
upon the threshold. " And now farewell, kindest 
friend, and, oh, believe not the evil you have 
heard of me ! I trust that I shall clear myself 
very shortly in your eyes ; but, before we part, 
by what name may I pray for you ?" 

" Laura Vandeleur," she replied, as she gave 
him her hand. 

He pressed it fervently. "Farewell, Miss 
Vandeleur/' he murmured, then darted out of 
sight, seeking the deepest shadows of the trees. 

She looked after him for a minute, and 
listened for any sounds that might indicate 
pursuit ; all was silent, except that at intervals 
the distant barking of her dog was borne faintly 
on the perfumed morning air. 

Gently she replaced the fastenings of the door, . 
and returning to the dining parlour, removed 
all traces of the midnight repast ; then she re- 
entered her bed-room, not less agitated, but more 
satisfied in her mind, than she had been when 
tossing so restlessly upon her pillow a couple of 
hours before. 

The causes of her satisfaction it might not be 
very easy to define. The packet still remained 
in her possession, and no less than before was it 
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a sealed mystery and a source of embarrassment ; 
neither had she obtained the stranger's so much 
desired sanction to confide in her father, or learnt 
either his name, his history, or the causes of his 
flight ; yet she was happier, for she felt much 
more confident than before that he was worthy 
of her assistance and protection. His gen- 
tlemanly appearance and manner, his interesting 
countenance and frank address, even the haughti- 
ness which sate on his well arched brow and 
chiselled lip, seemed to forbid the belief of any 
mean or unworthy conduct ; and Laura felt that 
in despite of every suspicious appearance, she 
confided in the young man, and could wait with 
patience for the hour of his vindication. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CAPTAIN VANDELEUR. 



k 



My readers having now passed a whole day 
and night in the most intimate companionship 
with Miss Vandeleur, will feel, I hope, well 
acquainted with some of the leading points of 
her character. They will have seen that she 
was generous, ardent, and romantic, and not 
deficient in either good sense or courage ; and 
probably will have suspected also that a world of 
undeveloped affections might lurk in the silent 
depths of the heart of a lady, who had almost 
attained the age of five and twenty in such 
singular seclusion as was betrayed in her 
" soliloquy." 

Her character and sentiments, indeed, had 
grown strong from self-communing rather than 
from actual exercise, for little had ever occurred 
in her life to develope the one or to test the 
other ; but fruit will ripen in its native wilder- 
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Bess as well as under the eye of the watchful 
gardener, and when the stock is healthy, it will 
often attain there as rich a flavour. 

I have always regarded five and twenty as 
the prime of life to a woman's heart and mind, 
where these are left to their natural development 
instead of being exposed to the hot-bed at- 
mosphere of fashionable society, which brings 
both into premature but abortive development, 
producing fruit which is either hollow or bitter, 
and with but little of its original distinctive 
flavour remaining. 

But when left only to the gradual expansion 
of nature, the mind gains in strength what it 
loses in activity, and gains in the power of 
concentration and the capacity for sustained 
exertion, what it loses in versatility and readiness 
of wit. 

All evil and corrupting influences apart, the 
moral powers and sentiments, which we are 
conventionally accustomed to designate as the 
heart, grow strong in self-contemplation, and 
pure in the sanctifying influences of nature with 
which they commune; and the affections, but 
above all love, if not fully awakened until the 
time of life of which we are speaking, is then in 
its zenith of strength and richness of maturity, 
while still the dewy freshness of the opening 
flower is preserved. 

d 3 
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It presents a combination of the modest and 
shrinking beauty of the bud, with the fuller 
perfections of the flower that spreads its unveiled 
bosom to the sun; while the ripeness of the 
mental powers, and especially the judgment, in 
giving wisdom to direct, to analyze, and to 
comprehend, at least in part, the workings of 
the passion, breathe into its essence a loftier 
spirit and a more ardent fire than is displayed in 
the first love of " sweet seventeen," which is all 
flutter and tumult, apprehension and confusion ; 
which feels, but it knows not what; blushes, 
but it knows not why ; and loves blindly, though 
truly, without dreaming of the enquiry whether 
or not the love is wisely placed. 

Well does the Spanish dramatist express such 
vague love in his " Constant Prince !" 

" Pero de la pena mia 
No s£ la naturaleza ; 
Solo s6 que &6 seiitir, 
Lo que &6 sentir no seV* 

Or look we at an earlier bard than Calderon, 
and we shall find our Spenser thus describing 
the same sweet phase of bewildering love : 

" Sad, solemn, soure, and full of fancies frayle 
She woxe, yet wist she neither how nor why ; 
She wist not (silly mayd) what she did aile, 
Yet wist she was not well at ease perdy, 
Yet thought it was not love, but some melancholy." 

The reader must for once forgive me for 
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having betrayed him into the perusal of a 
digression in which perhaps he feels no interest, 
and in the sentiment of which he may not agree, 
and console himself with the hope implied by its 
tenor, that I shall not inflict upon him in this 
tale the tender sentimentalisms of passion in the 
bud, upon which, doubtless, he has fed to satiety 
elsewhere. 

To resume my narrative. Laura Vandeleur 
obtained a little dreamless sleep before the hour 
when she usually rose, and was aroused from 
this, by the entrance of Norrey into her chamber, 
who said with some solicitude, 

" I houp, Miss Laura, that ye're safe an' well 
this morning ?" 

" Yes, quite so, Norrey ; why do you come to 
ask ?" 

" Because it's rather late, Miss, that's why I 
said it ; and I thought, besides, that may be 
you might have been disturbed like meself, by 
the barking of the dogs all night." 

"Were you disturbed, Norrey? I should 
have thought not, since you did not get up to 
see what was the matter." 

" Me ! I was too frightened, Miss ! I thought 
to be shure that it must be them men come 
back to rob and murder us ; so, saving your 
presence, Miss, I jumped out of my bed and 
listened at the door ; and shure as day I heerd 
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voices talking below, and Bully barking like 
mad. May he bite them well, every one on 
"em, said I to myself; bat if he did or not I 
cannot say. It was not very likely I think, 
Miss, that I should go down into the midst of 
them pack of villains, all alone too, with not 
even Mary at home to keep me company/ 9 

"But, Norrey, the house might have been 
robbed meantime/' 

" So itself Miss, better be robbed than robbed 
and murdered both. An 9 what could I have 
done to help it, if they had carried away all 
that was in it, as shure enough they have 
helped themselves to the cold mate, the thiev- 
ing villains !" 

"Oh, if that is all," said Laura laughing, 
" do not let it distress you. I could not take 
the barking of the dogs so quietly as you did, 
and got up to see what was the matter; and 
after going all over the house, without finding 
any thieves, Norrey, I went to your closets, and 
got some supper." 

" Lord save us 1 to go all about the house 
alone at that hour. But then, Miss, the thieves 
must have been there besides, for the leg of 
mutton is almost finished, and I don't know 
how much bread." 

" Well, Norrey, that is easily explained also, 
for I called in Bully, and he shared the feast. 
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If we find every thing else safe in the house, we 
shall not have much to say of our night alarm I 
think. But I shall remember, Norrey, that in 
case of any real danger, I must not depend 
upon you for help; 1 did not think you had 
been such a coward." 

" Oh ! I'm no coward neither, Miss, as you 
should see if I had only some one to back me ; 
but it's a lonesome thing, Miss Laura, to be 
murthered outright when nobody is bye to 
know anything about it." 

Miss Yandeleur laughed, and dismissed her 
attendant to prepare breakfast, well pleased to 
have explained so easily, the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the provisions in her charge. 

With something more than her usual anxiety, 
Laura made every little customary preparation 
for the return of her father, whom she expected 
home to dinner; she studied to provide his 
favourite dishes, again and again she beat up 
the cushions of his easy chair, and often with 
fastidious taste added a fresh rose or carnation 
to the brilliant bouquets that sent their spicy 
perfumes through the rooms ; but still, as the 
afternoon advanced, she grew more restless and 
impatient. 

What was it that disturbed our Laura thus ? 
her father's brief absences were of frequent 
occurrence, and usually, she spent the mornings 
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of his return at her wonted employments — at 
her harp, her easel, or embroidery frame; or 
more often still, in a long ramble through the 
woods and sequestered lanes, which only in her 
father's absence could she feel at liberty to 
enjoy. What then thus disturbed her now? 
It was the possession of a secret. The frank 
and guileless heart shrinks from secrecy as if it 
were a sin ; and Laura's mind being full of the 
events of the previous day and night, she 
trembled lest she might inadvertently betray 
them to her parent, and thus injure, she knew 
not how, the stranger who had confided in 
her. 

It was true that she was not accustomed to 
reveal all her thoughts and feelings to her father 
— he had never sought nor encouraged her con- 
fidences ; but these were her own only, her 
inner life, and concerned herself alone; this 
new secret was of facts and circumstances, the 
importance and consequences of which, she could 
not guess ; and it haunted her, as I have said, 
like the consciousness of wrong, and was ac- 
companied like this with the fear of detection. 

To compose her troubled mind, she had 
recourse to the country lady's usual expedient, 
a saunter in the garden. 

She rehearsed her yesterday's soliloquy with a 
smile; she paused beneath the acacia tree, and 
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felt again the thrill of astonishment and fear at 
the sudden apparition of George; but when 
after a little time she approached the bridge, the 
current of her retrospect was disturbed, by 
observing that the door which opened upon the 
lane was slightly ajar; and on cautiously 
drawing more near, she heard voices in conver- 
sation on the outside. 

Under the circumstances, she felt no hesitation 
in listening, and at once distinguished the tones 
of Norrey's voice. 

Who can she be gossipping with? thought 
her mistress, and approaching still nearer to the 
door, heard the following dialogue. 

" Don't you be puttin' yer tales on me, Mr. 
Callaghan, for it won't do I can tell you, bright 
boy as you think yerself." 

"It's thrue, every word on't," replied the 
coarse accents of the ill-looking Phil Callaghan ; 
" an' what's more, these two eyes seed them." 

" You saw them ! an' what were you doin' at 
that hour, prowling about people's houses like a 
thief of the world? as may be you are, Mr. 
Callaghan, an' no offence meant." 

"An' no offence will I take, Miss Nora, 
though yer language is not the most perlite to 
an honest boy that wishes you well ; but I just 
repate to ye, on the word of Christian, that I 
seed both on 'em myself, with my own two 
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eyes ; an* more by token, they had a supper 
atween them that was enough to make a poor 
man's mouth water." 

" Oh, oh 1" cried Norrey, " pretty doins, an' 
Miss Laura thought to desave me too, did 
she?" 

" May be she might, avourneen, but if you'd 
only have taken my advice yesterday, we should 
have been too many for her by this time." 

" Well, I never thought it of Miss Laura/' 
said Norrey musingly. " What like is he, tell 
me P is he handsome P 

" There, that's just the way always with you 
women, is he handsome ? is he handsome P and 
the deuce a care else." 

"It's well for you to spite about it, Mr. 
Callaghan, for any ways you have no beauty to 
spare ; but that's neither here nor there, I ask 
you oncet again, is the young gentleman that 
sat at meat there with Miss Yandeleur hand- 
some, or is he not ?" 

" No, he is not, Miss Honora, leastways to 
my mind; he is a black* man, and under- 
sized." 

" Well, some ladies have quare taste !" ejacu- 
lated Norrey rather scornfully. 

* Black, i. e. dark ; the common Irish always admire the fair 
complexion, and also it may be, value more highly than do 
most nations loftiness of stature. 
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"Taste or no taste," returned Callaghan, 
" that may have nothing to do with the matter 
in this case : I thought you were a girl of more 
sense, Miss Norrey, than to let yer brain be 
running upon lovers an' sich like, as I suppose 
it's doin\ Miss Vandeleur had just hidden the 
lad somewhere all the day out of kindness or 
some such nonsense, I take it, and meant to 
send him away safely at night time. I 'spected 
how it was all the while, even when I was 
talking to her here over the garden wall, an* I 
said as much ; an' if you had only been half as 
sharp as I thought from your looks, that you 
were like to be, we had just nabbed him, and 
pocketed our five poun' note by this time. But 
there's never no good got of j'ining with a 
woman." 

" Well, it's a pity, certainly," replied Norrey, 
" an' I'm sorry for it, Mr. Callaghan, for both 
you an' me ; but how could I 'spect that Miss 
Vandeleur would demane herself to receive a 
thief in her house, and sit down to meat with 
him, too!" 

" Well, you'll be wiser another time may be ; 
but the chance is gone from us now, whether or 
no, for the thief catchers seized on him without 
your help or mine, while I was getting hunted 
by that little fiend of a dog, may the — " 

" Never mind cursin* an' swearin', Mr. Calla- 
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ghan, it's never permitted in our house, except 
an odd time or so to the Captain himself, when 
he's worser an 9 crosser than usual; but Mike 
never allows it in the kitchen, he's a very good 
man is Mike, Mr. Callaghan." 

" There's may be others would do as much 
for you as he, Miss Nora." 

" None of your blarney, Sir," rejoined Norrey, 
with an air of coquettish dignity ; " an' now I 
think of it, there's the sun glancing low through 
the trees, an' I must be off. Here, lift the pail 
on my head, Mr. Callaghan ; thank'ee, an' good 
evening to you." 

From the time that Laura Vandeleur had 
heard that her young protJg J had fallen into the 
hands of his enemies, she attended no more to 
the conversation, and with slow and melancholy 
steps returned towards the house. Norrey with 
her pail of water on her head, overtook her be- 
fore she reached the top of the garden, and 
her mistress remarked to her in passing ; " you 
have had a long gossip outside there, Norrey." 

" La, Miss, were you in the garden ?" returned 
the girl. 

" I was." 

" Well, Miss, I meant no harm, and it weren't 
much of a gossip neither. 1 just looked out 
of the door to see if there was any body about, 
and that ugly Phil Callaghan who held the 
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men's horses yesterday, seed me, an* he comes 
up an' says, says he, ' have you heard the news ?* 
* What news ?' says I. 

' That the thief s taken ;' says he, and that 
was mostly all; but sure I know well enough, 
Miss Vandeleur, that I need not be telling you 
anything about it." 

"Indeed you may, Norrey; for I am very 
sorry, indeed, to hear that the young man you 
speak of, has fallen into the hands of his enemies ; 
but I can assure you that he is no thief, but 
a very ill used person trying to escape from 
injustice." 

" Oh, that alters the case entirely, Miss Laura, 
and sure it must be thrue, an' you must know 
it; an' I might have been certain that you 
would never hide him all dajf in the house, 
and give him a supper at night, nor set the 
dog on the poor lad that was doin' no harm 
at all, but just lookin' at you, if it was not as 
you say." 

" I did not hide him, nor know of his hiding/' 
rejoined Laura, willing, with the sensitiveness of 
a delicate mind, to free herself from blame or 
suspicion, even in the eyes of her servant. " He 
told me that he had concealed himself somewhere 
about the haggart, and being pressed by hunger 
ventured to the house at night ; so I gave him 
the cold meat and bread, the disappearance 
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of which puzzled you so much this morning; 
that is all." ' 

"And just like yourself for kindness it was, 
Miss Laura," said Norrey with a clearing brow, 
" an' sure if he's not a thief I'm sorry he's in 
in the hands of his inimies, especially as he just 
fell in their way his self without doing good 
to nobody." 

"You are thinking again of the bribe that 
was offered you for betraying him, Norrey ; but 
I should have thought you would have been 
ashamed to dream for a moment of doing such a 
thing; and I advise you to talk no more to 
that man, who had no right whatever to be 
lurking like a spy about the house last night." 

"Well, may be he hadn't, Miss Laura, but 
they say it's wrong, too, to let a thief escape; 
an' it might be us, Miss, that he robbed next 
time." 

"I have told you that he is not a thief!" 
said Laura reddening. 

" Very true, so you did, Miss, an' no doubt 
he isn't, you must know best," was the response, 
as they entered the house and separated. 

Many English ladies may perhaps be surprised 
at the familiarity with which Miss Vandeleur 
permitted her domestic to converse with her; 
but it is an indisputable fact that no other 
people inforce so profound a respect, in the 
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demeanour of their household servants, and keep 
them at so great a distance, as tRe English. I 
have heard foreigners speak very strongly and 
indignantly upon this subject ; considering the 
manners of the domestics as nothing short of 
servile, and marvelling that such a state of 
things should exist in our land of freedom. 

There is room for a little essay upon the 
subject, but I will not stop here to decide 
whether the fault (if fault it be) is in the pride 
of the masters, or whether this repelling de- 
meanour is rendered necessary by something 
in the character of the lower orders of English, 
who are, justly, I believe, considered more vulgar 
than the vulgar of other lands. 

It is certain that the Irish, French, Italians, 
and other nations, who treat their domestics 
with something of the familiarity of humble 
friends, have no cause to repent this treatment ; 
the subordination is not thereby weakened, while 
the personal attachment seems to be increased ; 
whereas in England, the smallest approach to 
familiarity in the master or mistress, is apt to be 
followed by impertinence from the servant. 

After the foregoing conversation, Laura saw 
clearly how little chance there now was of 
Norrey's discretion. The secret had grown in 
magnitude since the previous day, and would 
surely prove too much for her feeble brain to 
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retain unwhispered to her fellow servants. She 
resolved, therefore, even at the risk of incurring 
his censure, to disclose to her parent all the 
circumstances of the adventure, with the ex- 
ception of the packet being entrusted to her 
charge. This, which might be the key to a 
mystery, the importance of which she could not 
guess, this secret, hitherto impenetrated by either 
the servant or the spy, she resolved to keep 
inviolably as a sacred pledge, so long as she 
believed the youth worthy of her assistance. 

Laura felt infinitely relieved when she had 
arrived at this decision ; her brow cleared from 
the cloud which had hung over it throughout 
the day, and her heart beat again with almost 
its wonted lightness and freedom. 

At length the expected sound of wheels was 
heard, and she hastened out upon the lawn 
to welcome her father, and offer her arm to 
aid his descent from the " inside car," at that 
time a new and rare vehicle, in which his 
excursions were always made. 

" Well, dear father, how have you been these 
three days?" she asked when he had passively 
received her kiss. 

"Badly enough, child; don't you see that 
I am limping worse than ever ?" 

" Oh no, father, not worse." 

" I am, I know it, and in more pain too ; you 
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and that fool Mike would always pursuade me 
against my senses. But it can*t be helped; 
what is the news here ?" 

"Nothing," said Laura, from habit rather 
than intention. Then self-convicted by her 
flushing cheek, she added, "at least nothing, 
of consequenpe." 

"What's the meaning of that?" demanded 
Captain Vandeleur, fixing his eyes upon her 
for the first time, as he settled himself in his 
cushioned chair. 

" Oh, nothing of consequence as I said," 
returned Laura smiling, "you know nothing 
ever does happen here, papa. But tell me more 
about yourself, and your health, and who you 
saw at Newry 1" 

"Nothing ever does happen here, papa!" 
echoed Captain Vandeleur mockingly. " I sup- 
pose that means, that Miss Laura has been very 
dull in her solitude, and would like something 
to happen ; does it ?" 

"No, indeed, I did not mean that," replied 
Laura, crimsoning, again self-convicted, as she 
remembered her garden musings. 

"What is the matter with you child, are 
you ill, that you change colour every moment ?" 

" No, I am quite well, papa." 

"Better so, Laura; and I am sure I don't 
know what is to make you otherwise, you have 
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youth and strength, and have never known a 
sorrow or a care, so why should you not be 
well and happy ! See how unequal are the fates 
of men ! here are we two living together in the 
same scene, the same manner, and to the vulgar 
eye with the same sorrces of contentment, yet 
I have a battered frame and a crushed heart, 
and you child — well, patience, patience." 

" Father, my time for grief and suffering may 
come, nay, I suppose it surely will if I live;" 
murmured Laura in a tone of the gentlest 
reproof. 

"So, so, child; but keep well and happy 
while you can at any rate. It is wrong to envy 
you the bright eyes and elastic limbs which are 
God's gift to you/' 

The entrance of Mike with the dinner tray 
here interrupted the conversation. Laura's 
culinary cares had not been thrown away, and 
her father's countenance lost some of its habitual 
moodiness, when, after the withdrawal of the 
cloth, he sat sipping a genial tumbler of punch, 
and filled for his daughter, her customary wine- 
glass of the same beverage, which is as neces- 
sary a sequel to an Irish dinner, as is the cup of 
cafi noir to the French and Italians. 

"And did you bring me no news from Newiy 
or Armagh, papa ?" 

" No, Laura, except that your friends all rung 
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upon the old tune, making me out a savage, for 
keeping you immured here, as they call it. You 
are welcome to leave me and go and visit them, 
if you please. There is to be a pic-nic and 
dance, or some such nonsense at Armagh, and 
the Fitzgeralds almost made me promise that you 
should go to them for a few days at the gay 

time." 

Laura's heart fluttered ; such a novelty in her 
quiet existence would certainly give her great 
pleasure ; but she had been long accustomed to 
deny herself all amusements on her suffering 
parent's account. She knew that he wished her 
to do so, and with this knowledge she needed 
not the novel thought that now arose to 
strengthen her resolve. The stranger, George, 
might re-appear, or send to claim his packet, and 
she dared not be absent. So she said, as she 
revolved this idea in her mind, "'My friends are 
very kind, father, but I shall decline their invita- 
tion." 

"Well, be it as you please for this time, 
Laura. I suppose it is on my account ; but I 
shall not in all probability remain much longer 
above ground to be a tie and restraint to you." 

" Oh, father, do not speak of it !" said the 
daughter, rising, and taking his hand affection- 
ately ; " we shall be many years together yet, 
please God." 

VOL. i. k 
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" I do not wish it, child, why should I ?" cried 
the captious valetudinarian, sharply. " I feel 
myself sinking, and I am glad of it ; life has not 
been such a rosy path to me, that I should groan 
to leave it ! The hour of your birth was the 
knell of my happiness; your very name, too, 
never passes my lips without reminding me of 
your mother !" 

" Father, father !" appealed poor Laura burst- 
ing into tears. 

" Nay, nay, child, do not cry ; it was no fault 
of yours that the Ruler of the world exchanged 
my fond consoling companion for a puling in- 
fant ! Poor thing ! I did not mean to hurt you. 
You were her dying legacy to me, and a good 
and dutiful daughter you have always been. So 
I should have been much worse off without you, 
let that give you comfort. Nay, forgive me, do 
not cry, Laura !" 

And this time, there was an unwonted soft- 
ness in his utterance of her name, that touched 
our heroine's wounded heart with balm. 

A short silence followed, which was broken by 
Captain Vandeleur, who muttered, " This is not 
very cheering talk after my fatiguing day !" 

" Shall I play to you, father ?" 

" You may — yet, no, while I think of it, what 
was that you said when I first came in about 
something having happened ? What was it ? 
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Some cat has kittened, or some fox made an 
attack upon your hen-roost, I suppose 1" 

" No, father, it was an adventure quite out of 
the common way," replied Laura, exerting her- 
self to assume a tone of gaiety ; and she at once 
related the incident of the youth springing over 
the garden wall, and the search of his pursuers, 
in a light and graphic style, which soon en- 
chained her parent's ear. 

Laura possessed in perfection Vart raconteur, 
and flung over her little story, especially when 
she came to her night alarm, such sparkling 
beams from her romantic imagination, that, to 
use a familiar oratorical figure, she " carried her 
hearer with her" down each step of the stairs ; 
and he listened breathless, even as she had been, 
to the successive opening of the doors. Every 
little incident, even to the verge of amplification, 
though never beyond the strictest bounds of 
truth, did Laura tell, except the entrusting of 
the packet to her care ; neither did she think it 
necessary to mention the name, George, by which 
she knew the youth. 

Our heroine had been accustomed from a 
child to this species of narrative ; accustomed to 
paint the little unimportant incidents of her 
morning ramble or evening saunter, in such a 
way as might best amuse some irritable half 
hour of her infirm and nerve-shattered parent ; 
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and on this occasion, when she had fuller scope 
for the exercise of her powers, she felt a glow of 
benevolent satisfaction in seeing how completely, 
for the time, his cares and woes were forgotten. 

" Bravo, Laura !" he exclaimed, when she 
concluded ; " I did not know that I had so 
courageous a heroine for my daughter ! Why, 
my child, there are many men, who, believing as 
you had reason to do, that there were marauders 
in the house, would not have so ventured, un- 
armed and alone ! Yet, my girl, it was too great 
a risk, and I must desire that you will never 
venture to do such a thing again." 

"Dear father, ought I to let the house be 
robbed without an effort? What would you 
have said to me, an officer's daughter, if I had 
remained buried under the bed-clothes, while I 
thought the plunderers were making off with 
your plate ?" 

" I do not know, indeed, what I might have 
said in such a case, but I think you very impru- 
dent in what you did, nevertheless ; and I shall 
never be able to leave you here alone with so 
much confidence again." 

" Oh ! father, but such an adventure as this, 
is altogether too much out of the common way 
for anything like it to happen a second time !" 

" Perhaps so ; but now I think of it, I heard 
some rumours of rioters in different parts of the 
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country ; fellows who call themselves Steel-boys ; 
and if these should take it into their heads to 
pay you a midnight visit in my absence, you 
might not find them quite such easy customers. 
Yet I wanted to go to Banbridge fair, too, next 
week, to try and sell the colt ; the August Hfoir, 
you know, is the best of the year for horses." 

" Well, dear father, why should you not go ? 
Such people, even if the report be true, are not 
likely to come here. You need not fear for me !" 

" May be not. We shall see in a few days. 
I am glad at any rate that this young vagabond, 
whoever he may be, was captured as he left the 
house ; he, at least, is not likely to venture upon 
such pranks again. He will be well horse- 
whipped, no doubt, when they get him home, at 
least he ought to be; and, if that does not 
break him in, there is nothing for it but the 
knapsack and musket ! Did he look like the . 
son of a gentleman ?" 

" I hardly know, he was so jaded and travel- 
stained. But his dress, I think, seemed that of 
the better sort of young farmers or squireens." 

" Well, his father will welcome back his pro- 
digal either with a fatted calf or a horse-whip, 
as I have said, and there will be an end of it 
either way." 

Laura was well pleased to see that her father 
regarded the whole affair as the prank of a truant 
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schoolboy, and with her heart relieved of the 
weightiest part of the secret — the fact that some- 
thing unusual had occurred — she felt that she 
could now, without difficulty, and without pain 
to herself, remain faithful to the young man's 
trust. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE FUGITIVE, 



As nothing occurred at Lauraville for two 
day3 more to interrupt " the even tenor " of the 
lives of its occupants, we will take advantage of 
the interval to describe what befel our fugitive, 
when he parted from his fair protectress in the 
twilight of the summer's morning. 

He had little difficulty in clearing the lodge 
gates, and found himself once more on the high 
road to Armagh, along which he had fled so 
breathlessly the previous day, before the pursuit 
of the horsemen. 

He bent his ear to listen, and still could 
distinguish, though faint and far, the barking of 
little Bully upon the right ; for Callaghan had 
taken the direction of his own cabin, situated, as 
I have already said, at the junction of the 
bohreen, (which bounded on that side the little 
demesne), with the high road; and this spot, 
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unfortunately, lay between the fugitive and the 
town. 

While considering what course to take undew- 
these circumstances, he was suddenly startled 
by a sharp whistle, and almost at the same 
moment discerned, in the grey light of dawn, a 
man in the act of mounting a horse which had 
been hitherto concealed from him in the shadow 
of the trees. 

His keen glance at once recognised his father's 
servant, Jack Reilly. There was no time for 
hesitation, he bounded like a startled deer across 
the road, and cleared at one spring the hedge 
which separated it from a pasture field. Then, 
swift as light, he ran for a little distance along 
the inside of the fence, and where the white 
thorn tossed abroad its careless boughs in the 
richest confusion, there he lay, couched like a 
hare in its form, and listened. 

Two horses were cm the road, two subdued 
voices were interchanging speech ; yes, both his 
pursuers were on his track ! 

" Stand there, an' look sharp, he can't escape 
us," said the voice of Reilly; "111 soon hunt 
him out I warrant, an' then you must stop 
him: the deuce is in it if a hulking chap 
like you wants help, but if you do, there's 
that Callaghan that was with us yesterday at the 
corner." 
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x< Over with you then," was the laconic reply, 
and at the word the anxious fugitive saw the 
favourite bay, his reputed father's swiftest horse, 
clear the fence with his rider. 

" Where the fiend can he be ?" muttered the 
man, as he glanced eagerly round ; " there is no 
covert but the hedge, young dog." 

Thus reasoning, he commenced riding at a 
foot pace in the opposite direction to where the 
chase lay imperfectly concealed, examining the 
hedge row carefully as he passed along. When 
he had reached the corner of the field, he 
turned, and at a somewhat quicker pace, hunted 
the ground over again ; for the fence that ran 
at right angles with this, bounding the other 
side of the enclosure, was merely a bank of 
stones and turf (called in Ireland a ditch) which 
could not afford shelter to anything larger than 
a rabbit. 

Poor George saw that detection was now 
inevitable, and chafing at the idea of being 
captured like a fox in a hole, he broke cover, 
and darted away at full speed across the open 
field. 

Reilly, with a shout, put spurs to his horse, 
and gave chase at a quick trot. 

George ran on still, not with the faintest hope 
of distancing the horseman, (though the chronicle 
of Snorro Sturleson records that such things 
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were done by the Irishmen of ancient days) but 
in order to increase the space between him and 
his companion. At length he felt himself almost 
out of breath, but still kept up his speed with- 
out abatement, until the horse was close upon 
his heels. 

He had purposely waited this moment, and 
now abruptly stopping in his flight, he seized 
the bridle close to the bit, with a firm hand. 
" Back, back, Hero !" he cried, in a voice which 
the animal well knew ; " up sir I" and Hero 
reared and pawed the air. 

"Up, sir!" he cried again, still standing 
beneath the very feet of the prancing steed; 
and lo, the rider, cursing as he fell, lay stretched 
upon the sward. In vain had he used whip 
and spur, and in vain in mingled fear and rage, 
had he endeavoured to strike his young master ; 
Reilly was no adept in horsemanship, and 
stunned for the moment appeared in no haste 
to rise. 

Unfortunately, however, Reilly was not poor 
George's only antagonist, or he had on this 
occasion remained master of the field ; but Sam 
had witnessed the brief pursuit with as much 
excitement as his duller nature was capable of, 
and when he saw his comrade in so perilous a 
position, he could no longer remain at his 
appointed watch and ward, but leaping the 
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hedge in his turn, was quickly on the scene 
of action. 

George, meanwhile, was patting the neck of 
the chafed horse, and soothing him with his 
voice ; twice his foot was in the stirrup, but 
Hero swerved aside, and disturbed, perhaps, by 
the sound of his companion's rapid hoofs upon 
the turf, or by the sight of his prostrate rider, 
seemed little inclined to suffer himself to be 
again mounted. 

" So ho, Hero ! stand ! stand, sir ! poor 
fellow, good fellow, there !" George is in the 
saddle, but too late ! the strong hand of Sam 
Finlayson is upon the reins, and Reilly slowly 
scrambling to his feet at the same moment, poor 
George was in their power. 

" And now, fellows, what do you want with 
me?" he demanded, turning from one to the 
other with a flashing eye. 

x< We'll do you no harm, Mister George, if 
you'll only behave yourself quietly," replied 
Sam. 

" You shall answer to your father for the way 
you have used me," muttered Reilly. 

"Well, it was maybe too bad," said Sam, 
laughing heartily, "but it was well done, too, 
right well, Mr. George, an' more power to ye ! 
Eh, Jack, ye didn't think it was in him, did ye, 
now, to floor ye ?" 
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"Hold your tongue, and let us get out of 
this; I shall be lame for a month/ 9 growled 
ReiUy. 

" How are we to manage with him, he's such 
a slippery lad?" replied Sam, aside. "Look 
you, Mr. George, it's no use your trying this 
game any longer, for we are two to one you see, 
and another within hail if we want him; so 
you'll just have a bit of sense, won't you now, 
and come home quietly with us ?" 

" You talk of going home as if it were at the 
next cross," interrupted Reilly, moodily. " I 
shant be fit to go home this day any ways." 

"Who thought of it !" said Sam soothingly; 
" we and the beasts, poor things, must make up 
for the sleep that Mr. George has robbed us of 
first, at any rate." 

The two men then conferred together for a 
minute or two in whispers; while still the 
powerful grasp of Sam was retained on the 
slight arm of the youth. 

The result of this conference was, that George 
was requested to mount behind Sam, and seeing 
no very feasible alternative he silently complied ; 
Reilly, meanwhile, having with some difficulty 
succeeded in remounting Hero, the little party 
rode quietly round to a gap, (rarely wanting in 
Irish fences fifty, or even twenty years since), 
and passed out upon the high road. 
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Phil Callaghan looked forth cautiously from 
his cabin door as he heard the sopnd of horses' 
feet. " Bedad ! they've catched him I" he ex- 
claimed, the moment he recognised the party, 
and he rushed out at once to meet them. 

" How was it, gentlemin ? Tell me all about 
it, if you plase ! Sure, it's a mighty purty thing 
to see ye all so comfortably mounted upon yer 
horses this fine mornin', an' me spendin' the 
night in yer service for nothin' at all ; an' to be 
hunted to cover again by a rascally cur !" 

" How d'ye mean ? what has happened to you 
man ?" asked Reilly. " Come, walk beside me 
a bit an' tell me what's in it ?" So saying, he 
dropped a short way behind, to be out of the 
hearing of the prisoner, for so George might be 
called ; and their adventures were soon mutually 
explained. 

"You see I was right all the time," said 
Callaghan, "an' the young lady had him hid 
away safe, whatever she might say." 

" So it would seem ; but I can't for the life 
of me make out what interest she can take in 
him," returned the other. " I never heerd as 
he had any acquaintance in these parts." 

" What need of that !" rejoined Callaghan, 
" he asked shelter from her, may be, an' she out 
of pity wouldn't give him up ; Lord, Mr. Reilly, 
ye don't know what them women are! But 
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tell me, yer honour, am I to have nothin' for all 
the good advice I gave ye, an* my throuble 
besides ?" 

" I've got a crushed leg for my recompense," 
growled Reilly, rubbing his knee; "how- 
ever, here's two half-crowns for you, an* may be, 
we'll see you again before we leave the coun- 
thiy." 

" Thank yer honour." 

" There's no need to come any further with us 
now ! You'll have yer work to mind I suppose, 
an' we don't want to make a stir in the country, 
you understand." 

" A good day to you thin, Mr. Reilly ; if you 
want me I'm ready, and I'll be found at the 
same place or nigh to it. An' good mornin' to 
you, Mr. Sam," said he, moving up briskly to 
the vanguard ; " you haven't inthroduced me to 
yer friend," he added, surveying the youth 
rather curiously, " but it's no matter, I can put 
the honour on myself. I'm Mr. Phil Callaghan, 
at your service young gentleman," and he bowed 
hat in hand with a mocking air of ceremony, 
" an' I houp you enjoyed your supper last night, 
and left the purty Miss Vandeleur in good 
health and speerits this mornin'." 

" Take that for your insolence, you spy !" 
cried George, suddenly snatching the riding- 
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whip from the hand of Sam, and striking the 
speaker with it across the face. 

Callaghan started aside with an exclamation of 
rage rather than of pain ; and his ill-favoured 
countenance, ugly the moment before with a 
familiar leer, was frightful now with an expres- 
sion of malicious hate. He recovered himself 
in a moment, however, and partly resuming his 
former manner, 

" Thank'ee, Sir, for yer politeness an* civility/' 
he said, " an may be I will be able to repay it 
to ye some day or another ; please God I live 
till I do." I've paid greater debts before now," 
he muttered, as he turned away and retraced 
his steps to his cabin. 

Shortly afterwards the town appeared in 
sight, the summits of its spires gilded by the 
yet unrisen sun ; but to the surprise of George, 
instead of proceeding thither, his companions 
presently turned down a narrow cart-road to the 
left, which soon became steep and rugged, and 
appeared to be still more so in advance. 

" Where are you taking me ?" he demanded, 
breaking silence at length. 

" Never fear, Mr. George," replied Sam good- 
humouredly. "I've a sister's husband living 
down here, an' we'll all be well taken care of, 
I'll be ban." 
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" I shall go no further with you, however," 
returned George resolutely, " so pull up, Sir, at 
once ; I shall walk to the town." 

Sam hesitated, influenced by the force of 
habit ; for George from a boy had known how 
to make himself obeyed ; but Reilly interposed. 

" It's no use d'ye see, now, Mr. George, to be 
making a disturbance and a resistance again, 
we've had enough of that already ; we've corned 
after you, as you must well know by the mas- 
ther's orders, an' those orders we mean to obey." 

" To be sure we do, an* we must," joined in 
Sam, " but so long as you behave yerself peace- 
able, Mr. George, I for one am ready to be as 
respec'ful as ever I was. It's not because ye 
take a fancy to run away from yer home, that 
I'm goin' to act conthrary to my masther's son, 
save an' only that I must do ray duty to the 
masther first." 

"And pray what are your orders?" asked 
George haughtily, and addressing himself to 
Reilly. 

"To take you home again, Mr. George, 
unless you are positively set not to go. And if 
that's the case, you are to give us up the parcel 
— you know what I mean — that you took away 
with you." 

" That will I never do !" 
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" You'd better think twice of it," whispered 
Sam. 

" I have brought nothing with me belonging 
to your master, Sir," resumed George, still 
addressing Reilly, " and so you may tell him." 

"You will have the opportunity of telling 
him so yourself," returned Reilly coldly, "for 
our orders was, to take you home if we could, 
an' it's quare if we can't, but if not, we must 
an* will have the parcel that you seem to set 
such store by." 

" Ride on, then !" cried George, " we shall 
see !" 

" But why don't you tell him the rest of it, 
man ?" said Sara, quickening his horse at the 
same time. "Ye'll get something for it, Mr. 
George, that would be worth, may be, more 
than the thing itself to you, whatever it is, unless 
it's something rale precious intirely." 

"What he says is true," continued Reilly, 
"if you give us up this parcel quietly, Mr. 
George, I have fifty pounds from your faither to 
give you, an' you may go where you will with 
it ; but in that case he will never see your face 
again, it would be just quits between you, so it's 
may be not what a friend would advise." 

" I do not want your advice, at any rate," 
retorted the irritated youth. 

"May be not. But there's just one word 
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more to say, Sir ; if you oblige us to take the 
thing from you by force, for that at all rates we 
must have, not one half-penny will you get in 
return, now or ever !" 

"Spur on man, can't you!" cried George, 
impatiently, without vouchsafing a reply, and 
pressing his own unarmed heels into the horse's 
flanks. 

They now soon reached the bottom of the 
rugged descent, and turned into another lane, 
equally narrow, but level, and thickly shadowed 
by overarching trees ; and emerging from this, 
they came abruptly in view of a ruined castle of 
considerable extent, but no great antiquity or 
architectural dignity. A few massive trees par- 
tially concealed crumbling walls; and these in 
turn afforded more effectual concealment to a 
farm-house of moderate dimensions, which was 
nestled within the enclosure, and built, or rather 
adapted, in a great measure from the old 
materials. 

Besides the farm-house itself, some scattered 
rooms of the castle which still preserved their 
flooring or roofing were made available for 
habitation, or for the purpose of out-houses and 
granaries, so that it was difficult to surmise the 
extent of accommodation that the premises 
might afford. 

As the horsemen rounded a projecting angle 
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of the building, which might have been the base 
of a flanking tower in ancient times, the only 
entrance to this secluded dwelling came in view, 
and they soon found themselves in a well-fur- 
nished haggart, a fact of which the horses 
seemed fully conscious, snorting and pricking 
up their ears in evident anticipation of hay 
and oats. 

No one, however, appeared to be yet afoot at 
the "Bird's Nest," as the place was called, 
though, after a few vigorous blows with the butt 
end of their whips upon sundry doors, more 
than one shaggy head was thrust out through 
the stone mullions of unglazed windows, 
and from half-boarded lofts among the ruins, 
indicating the sleeping quarters of the farm 
servants; and in three minutes more, came 
forth from these nooks and corners, yawning 
ploughmen, ragged cowherds, and sturdy milk- 
maids, all staring at the strangers, and some few 
asking whence they came, whether they were 
going to stop, and if the horses were to be 
put up ? 

"Wait a moment," said Sam, repeating his 
summons. " Why, don't you know me, Bill ?" 

"Whirra, sure it's the misthress's brother!" 
cried one of the women. " Wisha, Peggy, 
Peggy Burke !" she cried, throwing up a pebble 
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at a small window of the house, " come down, 
can't ye, an* opin to the gentlemin." 

This summons soon brought Peggy ; the door 
was opened, and the travellers without ceremony 
alighted and entered. Early as was the hour, 
the news of the arrival soon circulated, and the 
family assembled to give a hurried welcome, and 
gratify their curiosity as to the cause of the 
visit. 

The first surprise past, as it was found that 
Sam and Reilly required nothing so much as 
rest and sleep, the three strangers were ushered 
into a bed-room just vacated by some members 
of the family, and left to themselves. 

" One word," whispered Sam, on a hint from 
the more vigilant Reilly, as his host and brother- 
in-law was leaving the room, " just lock or bolt 
the door in some way, will you ?" 

" Why, what's in the wind ? Have you 
grasped the steel, Sam ? Are you in hiding ?" 

"Not a bit on't; but this youngster may 
give us the slip else, and we've had throuble 
enough to get hold of him. I'll tell you all 
about it by an' bye ; but look sharp, and fasten 
the door above all things." 

Mr. Timothy Corbett assented with a nod, 
and the two men, tired with their day of pursuit 
and night of vigil, threw themselves on the bed, 
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and soon gave evidence, by snorings deep, that 
they were in the embrace of 

u Tired nature's sweet restorer." 

Not so our younger friend. Whether his 
afternoon's repose upon Captain Vandeleur's 
haystack had sufficiently refreshed his slight and 
nervous frame, or whether his recent capture, 
and the uncertainty of 'his present situation had 
too much excited his mind, he thought not of 
rest, but preferred pacing up and down the 
apartment. 

This was a sort of long loft, with a small 
window at either end, n^ar each of which stood 
a low bedstead. The place contained no other 
furniture but a few crazy chairs ; our hero had 
thus a clear deck for his perambulations, and 
nothing but his companions' guttural music to 
interrupt the course of his reflections. At each 
turn he glanced mechanically through the win- 
dows ; one of these looked into the haggart, 
anciently, no doubt, the court-yard of the castle, 
and the other gave a view, over some broken 
and irregular buttressed walls,, of the shady 
avenue by which they had approached. 

George saw these things, but in a material 
sense only ; his thoughts were occupied rather 
with the somewhat important question of whe- 
ther he had not plunged himself rashly aqd 
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unadvisedly into a troubled sea, by whose bil- 
lows he might be tossed and buffetted, or even 
wrecked, before the port was in view ; nay, the 
very port he sought so eagerly might be but a 
phantasm ! 

He felt fevered, as this and a multitude of 
other thoughts connected with his peculiar 
situation, rushed in rapid succession through his 
mind, and his hurried steps echoing through the 
large scantily furnished room, gave evidence of 
the sympathy which exists between mind and 
matter. 

Which of these two component parts of the 
man became soonest fatigued, I am not pre- 
pared to say ; but I suspect that it was weariness 
of muscle that suggested to the mind, that it 
was but vain toil to pace this prison chamber, 
when the strength thus expended might all be 
needed for more useful exertions; but be this 
as it may, after glancing in his several last 
girations upon his two sleeping guardians with 
no very complacent countenance, Master George 
thought he might as well condescend to fol- 
low their example, and he threw himself upon 
the remaining bed, though not like them to 
sleep. 

This scene continued with little variation 
until high noon, when a gentle tapping was 
heard at the door. 
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"What do you want?" cried George, wel- 
coming any interruption to a state of things so 
little interesting, and striving by a vigorous 
jerk to throw open the door. 

" Dinners ready Uncle Sam," said a boy's 
voice, " and ma' says, will you and the gen- 
tleman come P" 

" Directly Johnny," responded S.;m Finlayson 
rousing himself; "dinner, yes — we'll come an* 
gladly my man." 

" Will I unfasten the door uncle ?" 

" No, wait !" replied Jack Reilly, also rising, 
and stretching his limbs with a grumble or two 
at his bruises. " Are we to let him go down 
with us ?" he added in a whisper, as he nodded 
towards George. "Be ye sure he'll bolt if we 
do." 

" WeU, as you like," replied Sam in the same 
tone ; " but I think he couldn't poor lad, an' 
so many about him." 

" I wouldn't trust him ;" rejoined the other. 

" Well, let's spake to him, an' see the humour 
he's in !" suggested Sam. 

" Humour be d — d," growled Reilly ; " we're 
his father's men, not his, the jackanapes, and 
besides, we must plan how to take him with us, 
you can't ride double all the way with such a 
tiger-cat I suppose." 

"Well, come away then!" responded Sam 
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rather reluctantly. "Be sharp now, Johnny, 
and let us out !" 

He motioned to Reilly to pass first, and 
looking back for a moment as he stood in the 
door- way, said in his good-natured tone, " We'll 
send you some dinner, keep up your heart, Mr. 
George, and never you mind this bit of trouble, 
it's only a morning cloud, it'll blow over." 

George was alone, and the very fact roused him 
at once from the mood of listless discontent which 
had been creeping over him in the past hours ; 
he sprung to the nearest window, and now in a 
manner very different from that in which he had 
before done so, he looked upon the objects 
without. The view did not appear very encou- 
raging; he flew to the further window, which 
was very small, and was not even made to open ; 
but one of the four little panes of glass of which 
it was composed was broken, and through this 
he gazed, earnestly and wistfully, at a certain 
object. 

It was a ladder, lying at the foot of the 
ruined walls opposite. 

He was still gazing, and thoughtfully chip- 
ping away the broken glass with his fingers, 
when the bolt of the door was shot back, and 
the stout serving girl who had admitted them in 
the morning entered, bearing a tray with steam- 
ing viands, and to vulgar nostrils, right 
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pavoury also ; but, the more refined reader will 
curl the lip in disgust at the mention of boiled 
pork and cabbage. 

" I've brought you yer dinner, Mister," said the 
girl, looking round for a place to set down the 
tray ;" but in the name of goodness, meaning no 
offence, Sir, since ye are not sick, why cannot 
ye come down stairs with the rest of them P" 

George stood gazing attentively at her, study- 
ing her countenance, and made no reply. 

" Shall I give it to you there, Sir ?" asked 
the girl, still advancing up the long chamber, 
and finally setting down the tray upon the bed, 
for lack of other resting place. 

" I would rather have you give me something 
else," said George, with his large black eyes 
still fixed steadily upon her, while advancing a 
step nearer. 

" Oh, Sir, don't ye now " replied the girl, 
bridling and blushing, "but — " wiping her 
glowing face at the same time with her apron. 

George smiled at the equivoque, but gave the 
kiss that he saw was expected, then taking the 
hand of the damsel, gently drew her towards the 
little window, 

"It's a pleasure to see such a comely good- 
natured face," he said, " after having had no one 
to look at all the morning but those two brutes 
below." 

VOL. I. P 
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"Well, they're no great things for beauty, 
certainly, though one of them is the misthress'a 
brother," replied Peggy. 

11 He is the best of them at any rate/* con- 
tinued George, " but is it not a shame of fellows 
such as those to treat a gentleman in this way ? 
I'll make them repent it some day." 

" Blessed Virgin ! and are you a gentleman ?" 
" Look here, my girl," said George, slipping 
some pieces of silver into her hand, "I have 
very little time to lose, so put that up without a 
word. Do you see that ladder below there ?" 
" Thank'ee kindly, Sir ; an* sure an* I do." 
" Well, I suppose I could not get down the 
stairs any way without being seen, so I just 
want you to run out and rear that ladder against 
the window here, that's all." 

" Again' this little bit of a window ?" 
" Just so ; come, you will oblige mc, will you 
not?" and here he judged it well to venture 
upon another caress. 

" Now don't 'ee, Sir : I'll do it for you without 
that, or the silver either, if it's only to get away 
you are wantin', for what right, as you say, has 
such as them to keep a gentleman in against his 
will ; but there's no way in or out o' these ould 
walls, Sir, except be passin' in front of the big 
kitchen where they be all sittin' at dinner, an' 
the door wide open, on account of the heat." 
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That is unlucky," said George thoughtfully, 

but tell me, my dear kind girl, since you are 
so willing to help me, have you not got a cloak 
anywhere ?" 

" Sure an' I have, Sir." 

" And do you ever wear it about the place ?" 

"Only when I'm going to the town; an* 
sure I'm goin' there this very afternoon when 
the dinner's sided, to buy meal, an' salt, an' — " 

"Be quick then, my good girl, and get me 
the ladder, I will venture it; what if I fail, 
I shall be no worse off than I was before ?" 

" But what can you want the ladder for ? you 
can never get through that little hole." 

"Leave that to me, only be quick with the 
ladder, and put your cloak at the foot of it ; I 
promise not to run away with it." 

Another douceur both from lips and purse 
completed the bribe, and the girl hastened to 
fulfil her mission, taking care to replace the 
fastening of the door, so that no blame might 
fall upon her for neglect of duty. 

George, meanwhile, was not idle; he found 
the frame of the window slight and decayed, 
and he easily succeeded in forcing out the re- 
maining panes of glass at the expense of a few 
scratches, and this being accomplished, to his 
great delight he saw Peggy below, raising the 
ladder; he soon ran down it; the girl grinned 
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her congratulations, and helped, right fully en- 
enjoying the fun, to wrap him in her cloak; 
he drew the hood over his head, and following 
the direction of her hand, hurried with a light 
step round the corner of the house, and with 
a calmer pace but more beating heart he walked 
past the open door of 'the big kitchen/ the 
girl meanwhile following pretty closely in stupid 
admiration at what seemed to her but a holiday 
pastime. 

The moment he had passed the point of 
danger, George dropped the cloak, gave a hasty 
nod of thanks to Peggy, and commenced running 
with his fleet light foot, at his utmost speed. 

It was well he did so, for his figure in passing 
the door was not unnoticed. 

"Who is that? Was that Peggy?" was 
asked in various voices. "Peggy, is that you?" 
shouted the master, " Peggy, come back ! what 
are you going away so soon for ?" cried the voice 
of the mistress; and Peggy, seizing her cloak 
and huddling herself into it, entered at the 
summons. 

" What are you fumbling about the door there 
for ? and what has put it into your head to go 
out before you have had your dinner ?" 

"I got what the young man up-stairs left, 
he did not take much." 

" Well, stay and clear away after us at any 
rate ; you are in a mighty hurry l" 
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"She's going to meet her sweetheart may 
be," said Sam jestingly. 

"I hope she has no such nonsense in her 
head," rejoined the mistress, frowning as in- 
dignantly as if she had never had such an idea 
in her own, " however, Peggy, you'll not go till 
I tell you, whatever the reason is." 

"Very well, ma'am, but you know there's 
washin* to be done when I come back, an' I'll 
be behind hand with my work; but I'll wait 
in coorse!" and throwing her cloak over her 
arm she passed on to the back kitchen. 

When the children and labourers were again 
dispersed about the farm, the strangers remained 
to discuss with their hosts the best means of 
conducting the contumacious youth back to his 
father's house. 

It was at length arranged that a spring waggon 
should be borrowed from a neighbour for the 
occasion, that Reilly should accompany George 
in this vehicle, having one of Corbett's boys to 
drive, and that Sam should mount Hero, and 
bear the news of the truant's approach. 

George, meanwhile, sped his way towards the 
town. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



bully's mission. 




I said that two days passed away at Laura- 
ville without any occurrence out of the ordinary 
routine. On the third, however, some little 
circumstances took place which served to keep 
alive, in our heroine's mind, the remembrance of 
the young stranger. 

Late on the afternoon of that day, she and 
her father were watching with interest the opera- 
tions of the journeyman gardener. The door at 
the foot of the garden stood open, for James 
had frequent occasion, during his day's work, to 
wheel his barrow across the little foot-bridge, 
emptying the weeds, prunings, and similar 
rubbish into the lane. Captain Vandeleur was 
very intently pruning some rose trees, but his 
attention was at length distracted by the fre- 
quent obscuring of a long stream of light that 
poured in through the open door, and looking up, 
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his eye caught the figure of a man who was 
dodging in and out in an inquisitive way. 

"What does that fellow want?" he said 
sharply to his daughter, " and who is he ?" 

Laura had seen him long before, and seen too 
that he was trying to attract her notice ; but she 
had studiously turned away from him, without 
appearing to observe his presence. Her father's 
questions however, obliged her to turn round, 
and replying only to the last demand, she 
said, 

" I think he is the man who has lately come 
to live at the cabin at the corner of the lane." 

"Well, what is the inquisitive rascal doing 
there ?" 

" I believe he is inquisitive," replied Laura, 
reddening, " I have seen him prying about the 
place before/' 

" You have 1 Why did you not tell me of it ? 
Drive him off, James !" 

" No offence, gentles 1" said Callaghan, who 
so soon as he perceived that he was noticed, had 
begun slowly to advance, bowing hat in hand at 
every second step of his progress, " no offence, 
gentles 1 none is taken I houp, where none is 
meant." 

" What is it you want here ?" demanded Cap- 
tain Vandeleur gruffly, "what is your busi- 
ness ?" 
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"Plase yer honour, I'm a lookin' for my 
goats that's strayed down the bohreen." 

" Your goats, fellow ! if your goats came in 
here to browse on my carnations and lilies, 
forsooth, I would shoot them dead on the spot, 
if I did not send you after them I" cried Captain 
Vandeleur, whose flowers were his hobby. " Be 
off with you — off at once! and look for your 
goats in some more likely place." 

"I'm goin', Sir, thank yer honour/' said 
Callaghan; then sidling nearer to Laura, he 
gently pulled her skirt and whispered, " it's you 
I'm wantin' to speak to." 

" And what can she know of your goats more 
than me, fellow!" cried the irritated Captain. 
" Be off, I say ! Quick, march ! or I will set my 
mastiff at you ! You won't move, you rascal ! 
Run, James, and tell them to unchain Wolf at 



once." 



" Little Bully would be enough to send him 
away, papa," said Laura with a lurking smile, 
and unable at last to help glancing at the man. 

The moment she did so, he half drew a paper 
from his pocket, and with a familiar nod 
beckoned her towards the door. 

Laura crimsoned, but returned no sign. 

Captain Vandeleur once more ordered the 
fellow off the premises, and he at length made a 
lingering retreat, looking back from time to time 
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with nods and gestures, whilst James, the gar- 
dener, shouldering his spade marched after him 
in order to close the door against his return. 

" The man's crazy, I suppose," said Captain 
Vandeleur, judging by his manner, " if not, he 
is a compound of impudence and cunning that 
we were well rid of so near us/' 

Laura was about to explain that he was the 
same person who had climbed the wall on the 
day of the pursuit of the young stranger, when 
the attention of both father and daughter was 
diverted into another channel. 

No sooner was the biped invader of the 
premises driven away in one direction, than an 
intruder in quadruped form, burst into the 
garden from the opposite quarter. It was little 
Bully, who was seen bounding joyfully down 
the gravel walk from the house. 

A dog in the garden ! This was a high crime 
and misdemeanour, less only than would have 
been the intrusion of Callaghan's goats them- 
selves. 

"Who left the glass-door open? Turn him 
out, James, turn him out, he is trampling all the 
flower beds !" cried father and daughter in duo ; 
but Bully, like so many of his betters in these 
latter days, had a mission to perform, and he 
was not to be diverted from his purpose. He 
ran straight onwards, and too intently regarding 
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his mission, and his mission only, he trampled 
alas, as some of his betters also do, on many 
things which he ought to have respected. 

The thorns of the roses did not guard them 
from his ruthless charge, nor the fragile beauties 
of the gaily painted annuals excite his pitying 
forbearance, right onwards he pressed, regardless 
of obstacles, till wagging his tail, he wreathed 
and wriggled himself around Laura's feet. 

She, shocked at her favourite's delinquency, 
thought ouly of capturing him and preventing 
further mischief; her father's walking staff was 
raised to inflict condign punishment, when at 
one and the same moment something unusual 
caught the eyes of both. 

" Why where has the dog been ? what is that 
around his neck ?" exclaimed Captain Vandeleur. 

Laura had now caught him up in her arms, 
and her father disengaged from his red morocco 
collar a long slip of paper which was ingeniously 
twined around it. 

"What is here?" exclaimed he, cautiously 
opening it out ; " why what the deuce is this ? 
Je disire beaucoup vous revoir : je suis encore 
litre. By Jupiter, it is strange ! Who on earth 
writes French in these parts, and how came 
it round the dog's neck? 'I wish much to 
see you again, I am again free/ what can it 
mean ?" 
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" Is there no signature ?" asked Laura, who 
had a very shrewd guess indeed as to what it 
meant, and who was surprised at her father 
appearing so puzzled about it. 

"Only G, simply a G," holding the paper 
towards her. 

Laura could not take it, as her hands were 
engaged in holding Bully, but she saw that the 
writing was neither more nor less than what her 
father had read — G. To her this was as con- 
vincing as the full signature of George; and 
though her father did not know the young 
fugitive by that name, she was still astonished 
that he could hesitate for a moment to connect 
the writing with the hero of the recent ad- 
venture. 

But then it had not occupied his mind as it 
had hers ; and she was aware of a motive for 
his" wishing to see her again, which her parent 
could not guess. 

Her meditations were interrupted by Captain 
Vandeleur, who, as if starting from a reverie, 
abruptly said, " Come, Laura, let us go and try 
if we cannot find out something about this. 
Bring the dog with you. James, you must 
finish by yourself ; I suppose you have nearly 
done work for to-day." 

The father and daughter walked in silence up 
the garden. Mike was then summoned, and 
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closely questioned as to where Bully had been. 
Mike, it seemed, had taken the dogs with him 
as usual on going to the town, and when 
nearly at home, Bully had lingered behind, 
and had not come up when Mike reached the 
gate; he had whistled and waited, and gone 
back a little way to look for him, and then 
thought he had better fasten up Wolf at any 
rate, as Bully was sure to reappear. 

" And did you see no one on the road ?" 

"No one in particular; only two or three 
ordinary looking passengers." 

"Very odd," remarked Captain Vandeleur. 
" Come to the lodge, Laura ; somebody out of 
the common way must have been about I French ; 
very strange, is it not ? and the foreign style of 
the handwriting, too ! You think it looks like a 
woman's writing, do you not, Laura ?" 

" Indeed, Sir, it did not strike me so." 

" It did me, however ! It is plain that this 
person must have read the name of Captain 
Vandeleur on the collar, and thus ventured to 
send me the missive ; but it is a curious way to 
think of certainly." 

Laura felt surprised, but at the same time 
somewhat relieved, at finding that her father as- 
sumed the message to be intended for him ; but 
she said nothing. 

The old woman and child at the lodge were 
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next questioned; and little Ellen assured his 
honour that she had seen nobody about the 
place, and very few people in the road all day. 

"But Bully, he did not return with Mike; 
where was he, can you tell ?" 

"Oh I Bully came home a piece after Mike ; 
she was playing down the road then, and tried 
to stop him to play with her as he ran past, but 
naughty Bully would not stay." 

" And did you see nobody with Bully in the 
road?" 

" Nobody but a woman in a cloak, who was 
patting him a good while." 

" A woman ! I told you so !" exclaimed Cap- 
tain Vandeleur; "and besides we might have 
been sure of it, for he never lets a strange man 
touch him ; and for your sake, I suppose, Laura, 
he is more civil to your sex." 

"Was it a lady, Nelly?" he added, again 
questioning the little girl. 

" No, yer honour, just a woman in a cloak." 

" An old, or a young woman ?" 

" I couldn't say, yer honour ; I was playing, 
and didn't look much." 

" What sort of cloak was it P" enquired Laura, 
not that she felt much interest in the question ; 
but she was amused at her father's apparent de- 
termination to suppose that the mysterious mes- 
sage must have come from a feminine hand. 
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" Oh ! just a common cloak, Miss. 19 

" The child plainly knows nothing about it !" 
said Captain Vandeleur, turning abruptly away. 
" Laura, my dear, since you say that fellow at the 
corner has so much curiosity, perhaps he may 
have noticed some stranger who is likely to have 
done this ; would you mind going to ask him ?" 

" Certainly I will, if you wish it, father," re- 
turned Laura, colouring, half with dislike to 
speaking to the man at all, and half with eager- 
ness to avail herself of the opportunity thus 
afforded, of ascertaining what he could have to 
say to herself ; for she could not help associating 
everything with the same adventure; and, 
though wondering a little at his choice of a 
messenger, she supposed that George might have 
entrusted a letter to Callagban. 

She was uneasy and anxious about the issue of 
the affair altogether ; like all frank and candid 
minds, she hated mystery, and felt as if taking 
any part in secret proceedings implied wrong. 
Yet she appeared now to be involving herself in 
a labyrinth which was becoming constantly more 
embarrassing ; and she recalled some words of 
good old Bishop Hall, which she had read. 
" Beginnings are with more ease and safety de- 
clined, when we are free, than proceedings when 
we have begun." 

Such reflections occupied the five minutes 
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of her stroll down to the corner of the lane. Phil 
Callaghan was there, digging in his potato 
garden ; he gave a familiar nod and laugh as he 
saw her, and, throwing down his spade, ap- 
proached at once. 

"I was waitin' for ye, Miss Vandeleur; I 
made sure on ye, for I knows what women is." 
And half drawing again a paper from his pocket, 
as he had done in the garden, he thrust it back 
again, adding with his impudent laugh, " cu- 
rious, eh ?" 

" No, Sir," replied Laura coldly. " I merely 
came here by my father's directions, to enquire 
if you knew anything about our little dog ; have 
you seen him to-day ?" 

" What, is he lost or stole the little varmint ? 
It is I that am obliged to you, Miss, for comin' 
to tell it me ; I take it real kind of ye to be 
at the trouble to bring me the news/' 

" He is quite safe at home," returned Laura, 
suppressing her disgust at the man's manner; 
" but that does not prevent me from enquiring 
if you have seen him to-day ?" 

" What should I see him for ? 1 never want 
to, by my word of honour ; unless may be I 
should not dislike to see him hanged : begging 
your pardon all the same, Miss Vandeleur." 

" You need owe him no grudge," said Laura 
gently, apprehensive from the looks of the man 
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that he might take an opportunity of doing some 
mischief to her canine favourite. "The dog 
always keeps close about the house unless when 
taken out for exercise, so he will not come in 
your way, and you have no occasion to come in 
his." 

" Unless may be I was sent for an errint," 
said Callaghan with a cunning glance." 

Laura did not reply, and he resumed : 

" Are you not dyin' now, Miss Vandeleur, to 
know what I had to say to ye this day; an* 
don't you thank me for not spaking straight out 
before the ould gentleman, as many a chap 
would? But no, no, Phil Callaghan knows a 
thing or two — an' knows how to sarve a friend 
when he's minded to — an* to sarve out an 
innimy as well for that matter." 

"I do not understand what you are talking 
of," said Laura; "but I wish to know, since 
you seem always loitering about here, if you 
have noticed any stranger in the road or near 
the house to-day ? it was told us that our little 
dog was with a stranger." 

"Oh, that's the way ye come round about 
us, is it? Mighty 'cute, an* mighty cunning 
is Miss Vandeleur ! Did I see a stranger about, 
is it ?" and the man burst into a low chuckling 
laugh, which exceedingly annoyed Laura. 

He saw this, and stopped at once. " No, 
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Miss, I didn't see him here, for he's very sorry 
but he couldn't manage to come to-day ; it was 
somewhere else I saw him, an* he sent ye the 
missage by me instead." 

" The stranger I enquired about was a lady or 
a woman in a cloak," said Laura reddening, 
and feeling more and more unwilling that this 
man should suppose that she felt any interest 
in the youth, to whom she well knew his 
allusions pointed. 

The man laughed again his detestable laugh : 
" How mild and innocent the ladies is to be 
sure, Heaven bless 'em. They never think of 
gettin' a message from a young gentleman, not 
they ; but it is a woman in a cloak, is it ?" 

" If you have not seen any stranger about, it 
is enough to say so," observed Laura haughtily, 
and turned to leave the place. 

"Now you are offended with me!" cried 
Callaghan darting forward, and putting himself 
in her path. " Don't ye mind my want of 
manners, Miss Vandeleur, there's no offence 
meant ; an' just step in here a moment, will ye 
plase, for I've something to say to ye, I have 
indeed." 

He motioned towards his cabin door as 
he spoke, but Laura declined the invitation. 
She stood still, however, and Callaghan glancing 
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sharply both up and down the road, as well as 
the secluded lane, resumed : 

" You see, Miss, the young man you know 
of, he you know that was with you that night, 
he corned to me and says, says he, ' My good 
fellow, I'm off from this in less than no time, 
will you do me an errint ?' ( With all the plea- 
sure in life/ says I, ' if you'll make it worth my 
while.' ' Do it first/ says he. ' What is it ?' says I. 
' Nothin' at all/ says he, ' but just to go up 
sacritly to the young lady, you know who I 
mane/ ' Whew ! that purty flower o' the world, 
Miss Vandeleur/ says I. ' The same/ says he, 
1 an* bedad she's that an* more ; well, Phil/ says 
he/ I see you're a cute chap, an* that's why I've 
come to you, an 9 1 want you just to spake to her 
some way sacritly, an' say to her that I can't 
come to her myself, the more's the pity; but 
she must just give you what I left in her care, 
an' you'll bring it to me, and mind you bring it 
safe.' ' Troth will I, yer honour/ says I, ' if she 
gives it me.' ( Oh she'll do that I'll be bail/ said 
he/ ' for I can't go away without it no ways/ " 

Laura hesitated ; she did not doubt the story 
in the least, but there was an expression of deep 
cunning in the eyes of the man that made her 
mistrust him, and she feared that he might 
betray his employer. 
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" Well, give me the letter if you have one," 
she said after a moment's pause. 

" Letter ! he did not give me one at all at all ; 
he said you'd understand the message well 
enough if I gave it right, an' sure I have, word 
for word, Miss, as if he spoke it himself." 

" What was that folded paper you have twice 
drawn from your pocket then ?" 

"Ho, ho!" cried Callaghan, laughing again 
his low disagreeable laugh, " that was only the 
decoy, Miss, the lure to bring ye to ; for sure 
how else was I to let ye know that I had the 
missage, when I was not to spake afore the 
Captain." 

Laura was extremely annoyed, and embar- 
rassed also ; she knew not what answer to return 
to the young stranger, she was unwilling to 
injure his interests by delaying to remit the 
packet, but felt more than ever mistrustful of 
his messenger; thus, doubtfully pondering she 
turned away. 

" You will give it me for him, will you not ?" 
cried the man springing forward. 

" I do not know, I cannot at present ; tell 
him that I had it not with me," replied Laura. 

Again that short chuckling laugh ; Miss Van- 
deleur looked up surprised. 

The man was grave again on the instant, but 
his ample lips still quivered a little, and an 
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evanescent gleam of triumph sparkled in his 
cunning eyes. 

That look at once struck conviction of his 
treachery to Laura's heart, and with it came a 
pang like remorse, for she had unwittingly be- 
trayed, by her last reply, her possession of the 
trust. 

"You'll let him have it, though, won't you, 
Miss ?" resumed Callaghan, in his former wheed- 
ling tone and manner ; " he values it so much, 
you know, poor young man ! You'll bring it, or 
send it to me to-night, won't you, Miss Van- 
deleur, or shall I come to the house for it ?" 

Laura was now walking homewards at a rapid 
pace, and Callaghan was following her, putting 
these questions at intervals, and each one in a 
tone more verging on impertinence than the last. 
Finding that she remained resolutely silent, he 
abruptly stopped in his walk, and said, touching 
his hat as he turned away, " Good evening, then, 
Miss Vandeleur; an' I'm obliged to ye for 
coming to me, at any rate. I've not lost my 
time nor my trouble." 

Poor Laura was now crimson from displeasure 
and mortification. The fellow with his arts of 
low cunning, had outwitted her in spite of her 
suspicions ; his whole object had doubtless been 
to ascertain if the packet was in her possession ; 
and she had, in her guilelessness, suffered him to 
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succeed. Whether be had done this for his own 
objects, or was in the employ of the men whom 
she designated as the pursuers, she could not de- 
termine ; but she feared the latter rather ; and 
florid fancy conjured up visions of a thousand 
evils which might follow to the young stranger, 
a thousand embarrassments to herself. Much, 
much did she wish that the luckless packet had 
never touched her hand ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AN EPISODE. 



When Laura Vandeleur returned to the house, 
she found her father seated in his customary easy 
chair, his chin resting on the back of his hand, 
which was supported upon his silver-knobbed 
walking staff. 

An air of meditative sadness marked his coun- 
tenance, which struck her at once; it was so 
much calmer and softer than its wont. 

He looked up, however, when she entered, 
and said with some eagerness, " Well, Laura ?" 

Her own thoughts had to be recalled by an 
effort, to consider the purport of the interro- 
gative. 

" Well ?" was repeated. 

" Oh 1" replied Laura, recovering herself, " the 
man does not know anything, papa. He says he 
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has not seen any stranger about the place, and 
did not notice the dog either." 

"No matter! Extraordinary as it certainly 
is, I feel persuaded that my conjectures are not 
far from the truth. Who else can it be P" 

" You have not yet told me, father, who you 
think it was ; for you mean, do you not, that 
you can guess who wrote the words entwined 
round Bully's collar ?" 

" I do. Well, sit down, Laura, and I will tell 
you my fancy. You related an adventure of 
yours to me the other evening, I will now tell 
you one of mine ; but it happened long, long 
years ago. I have not your knack at narrative 
either; but, still, an episode of my early days 
has come back so strongly on my mind since 
reading these French words," they were still in 
his hand, "that I am inclined to tell it you, 
if only to see whether you take the same view of 
the matter as I do." 

"Well, father, 1 am most ready to listen." 

" It is not much of a story either," resumed 
Captain Vandeleur ; " and, as I said, it was very 
very long ago; indeed, so long that it seems 
ridiculous to fancy this writing can have any- 
thing to do with it. It was before I married 
your angel mother, Laura ; but not long before, 
that I had six month's leave of absence, and took 
advantage of it to run over to Marseilles to see 
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my brother, who had been tempted to turn 
merchant ; and his name figured in the firm of 
Pelouse, Donovan, and Co, Donovan was my 
maternal uncle, you know. However, all that 
has nothing to do with it, except that, by this 
connexion, we were in all the gayest society of 
the town and neighbourhood, and a fine time 
my brother and I had of it. All sorts of wild 
pranks and adventures we tried by turns ; some 
of them you have heard, but it is not of such 
things as these that I wish now to speak." 

He glanced again at the writing in his hand, as if 
his memory were refreshed by the act, and said. 

" The family of all others with whom we were 
most intimate, were the Chardrons; they lived 
in a beautiful place, and there were three 
beautiful daughters, but Genevieve was as much 
beyond her sisters, as the brightness of the 
planet Venus is beyond that of the least of the 
stars ; they were all but unseen, but eclipsed, 
when Genevieve was there: however, she was 
engaged to be married. My Aunt Donovan, 
who was a cousin of Madame Chardron, warned 
us of it, but it was all of no use; Charles, 
indeed, pulled up in time, but I was soon over 
head and ears in love with the girl. I would 
have given my right hand for a pressure from 
hers, and my very life, I believe, for a kiss, if 
such favours could not have been had on cheaper 
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ierms. But I was then a young an(J handsome 
fellow, neither wounds, sickness, nor grief of 
heart, child, had tamed my spirit or soured my 
temper; and without vanity I may say that 
I was a pretty general favourite with your sex. 
The three sisters seemed to rival each other in 
their warmth of welcome, whenever we appeared 
at La Moncelle; but I had only eyes for 
Genevieve, and she soon perceived it. 

" Her fiance', engaged like the majority of the 
inhabitants of the place, in business, seldom 
made his appearance there till evening ; my time 
was the morning, the long summer morning; 
so that this man, whose name was Lemourier, 
and T, seldom met. When we did, it was a 
time of torture to me, for Genevieve, though 
almost silent, and with downcast eyes, was 
always at his side ; she was tabooed to me then, 
if not always; her engagement was publicly 
known, the contract had been signed and wit- 
nessed, and etiquette drew a barrier around 
them into which none but the mother thought 
fit to intrude. Sometimes a sigh would escape 
her, which caught my attentive ear ; sometimes, 
but very rarely, she ventured to raise her eye; 
and fix them for a moment upon me. Oh, what 
a glance was that ! what volumes would it speak, 
that full, dark, liquid eye — such weariness, such 
love! 

vol, i, e 
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" Yes, she loved me 1 she had done so soon ; 
the comparison between us was too much in my 
favour. The gay, young, ardent, and romantic 
soldier, and the homely, dry-featured, middle- 
aged Marseilles merchant. It is true that he 
was enormously rich, and that I had nothing 
except good birth and my sword, but girls 
seldom think of such things as these when once 
their hearts are touched ; they would lose half 
their charm if they did. 

" The man idolized her ; but I suppose she 
had never loved him, at least she vowed to me 
that she had not, and I think she never could 
have done ; but before she knew what love was, 
she had consented without reluctance to be 
betrothed to him, and all her family were eager 
for the alliance. 

" Of course my attentions to her were soon 
perceived ; such things, I fancy, never escape the 
eyes of sisters, above all when the peccadilloes 
of the beauty are in question, and they told their 
thoughts to their mother. She, good lady, 
scolded her daughter, and remonstrated with 
me ; she even implored me to depart ; but I, 
being quite unequal to such an act of heroism, 
of course denied the imputations, and laughed 
off every charge, cloaking my apparent devotion 
under general politeness, and professing un- 
bounded and almost equal admiration for all 
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Her lovely daughters. A little judicious flattery 
made the storm blow over at that time, and for 
the future we were more guarded, Genevieve 
and I met in secret, and my brother aided me 
by engaging the attention of the sisters. We 
were happy again in our dream of love, but only 
for a short time. 

" The wedding day was hastened, I suppose 
from policy, and Genevieve told me of it. She 
was in despair, she was wild with frantic agony, 
she vowed that she could not, would not marry 
him, that since she had known me she had 
learned to hate him, and that her heart would 
break before the irrevocable vow could be spoken. 
What could I do ? I kissed and soothed, I told 
her that my love was all hers, and could never 
change ; but I suppose there was selfishness in 
my heart, Laura, for even in the midst of her 
frenzied adjurations, yes, even while gazing upon 
her voluptuous and passionate beauty, never, 
perhaps, more conspicuous than in that hour, 
I felt myself lamenting the position into which 
my rash folly and vanity had brought me — the 
disgrace into which I should inevitably fall with 
my own friends, and the injury it might perhaps 
inflict upon my professional prospects, should I 
marry a wife under such circumstances. 

" Her agonized cry, * oh, save me, save me 
from such a fate !' still seems to ring in my ears, 

g 2 
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as I recall the scene. I wept with her, embraced, 
soothed, and poured out the passion of my 
heart, but still I could not resolve. I was 
spared the trouble! Steps were heard ap- 
proaching. We were seated in a little bower of 
fragrant shrubs open to the west ; we could not 
escape detection if the footsteps passed our 
way ; the tempest of passion was calmed at 
once, we gazed upon each other, breathless and 
pale. 

" ' It is he ! he will slay you 1* whispered 
Genevieve in my ear, as her taper fingers closed 
on mine convulsively. 

A moment more, and that homely dry- 
featured merchant stood before me, but meta- 
morphosed, his eyes were flame, his black hair 
bristled on his head, his sallow cheeks were 
lighted up with crimson spots, and his white 
teeth glistened between his quivering contracted 
lips. His clenched hands menaced me. 

"I strove to be calm; Genevieve was so. 
' Que veux-tu Alphonse ?' said she with queenly 
dignity. l Monsieur va partir demain, nous 
avons dit quelques mots d'adieu.' 

"As oil upon the troubled waters, fell the 
words of Genevieve upon the heart of her 
affianced. ' To-morrow ! goes to-morrow ! if it 
were only true P he gasped : ' metis alors, why 
not bid adieu in public, why alone here ?' 
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" c I walked in the garden — he found me here/ 
she replied in the same serene tone. ' Allon&> 
mon ami/ she added, putting her arm within 
his, in her heroic generosity ; and then bursting 
into tears she exclaimed passionately, • or if you 
doubt me, make me not your wife, leave me', 
leave me free. Free! free!* she repeated 
wildly, and exhausted I suppose by the previous 
violence of her emotions, and the immense effort 
it must have cost her to restrain them, she sunk 
insensible upon the earth. 

" I rushed put of the arbour. * Help, help/ 
he cried, I have killed her, I have frightened 
her to death/ 

" Help was near ; one of the sisters, who 
doubtless had conducted the merchant to the 
spot, rushed forward at the cry ; and I, believing 
that my presence could have but an injurious 
effect, after one more look of anguish upon her 
fainting form, hurriedly withdrew from the 
scene." 

" Dear father !" exclaimed Laura with humid 
eyes, " and you never told me this before." 

"Nor should I now, but for this strange 
paper," he replied, tapping it repeatedly with 
his fore-finger. " Do you not mark, Laura, the 
very last words I ever heard from her, were 
that frantic cry : * Laissez moi libre, libre, libre f 
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and mark the significance of this, *je mds encore 
libre. G. 9 " 

Laura was astonished and silent t she saw 
how strong a hold the idea had on her father's 
mind ; she was herself struck with so singular, 
though evidently accidental a concurrence of 
circumstances, and preferred to evade the 
subject for the present. 

" And is it possible, father," she asked, " that 
you never saw her again ; that the story ended 
there P" 

"No, it did not end there/' replied her 
parent ; " what I said was, that those were the 
last words I ever heard from her: I saw her 
once again." 

"Dear father, when and how? pray tell 
me l M 

"Our host/' resumed Captain Vandeleur 
with a slight smile, " had right good Burgundy 
in his cellar. Of all wines, to my taste, none is 
equal to choice Burgundy, and I have met with 
none equal to that ever since. We were merry 
that night, right merry. The voice of Genevieve 
was ringing in my ears, and I drank it away ; 
the sight of Genevieve senseless on the turf was 
before my eyes, and I drank it away ; the vision 
too of the infuriated Alphonse, with his bristling 
hair and flashing eyes started up sometimes 
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before me, but I cursed him and quaffed my 
Burgundy, and that too passed away. Oh, we 
were very merry! Charles soon caught the 
infection of my wild mood: my uncle Donovaii 
and his son caught it too. I begged leave of 
absence for my brother; we threw some linen 
and other trifles into our saddle bags, and in 
the morning were off on a tour to the Pyre- 
nees. 

" The more I thought of Genevieve, the mora 
1 honoured her; it seemed to me that I had 
never known her character until now. That 
noble struggle, that noble conquest over her 
own emotions when she believed me in danger, 
had made my very soul her own ; had shown 
me what, and how great was her love, and how 
my own passion was but weakness and selfish* 
sess in comparison with her's. 

" After a few weeks, Charles received a letter 
from Jack Donovan with all the gossip of the 
country, and above all, the news that Genevieve 
Chardron, my idol Genevieve, was married. 
He had witnessed the ceremony, and described 
it in all its details, marvelling why that dazzling 
and queenly beauty, when she knelt before the 
altar, should have looked as pale and passionless 
as monumental marble : the brilliant Genevieve, 
he trusted she might be happy, but he never 
saw bride look as she looked* 
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"I read ail this, and soon grew restless to 
leave the Pyrenees. Charles must needs return 
to his duties, and I, my weak heart said, must 
needs return with him. My brother counselled* 
nay, entreated me not to do so ; but I was a& 
customed, like most eldest brothers, to have my 
own way, and I took it then. 

" ' I must and will see her again I* I ex- 
claimed to his remonstrance, ' I must and will 
thank her for her noble sacrifice; I must tad 
will pour out my passionate love once more at 
her feet ; and then you may do with me as yoti 
list/ 

"I felt that to forsake her for ever in sd 
abrupt a manner was to remain in her memory 
as a monster of ingratitude ; and as my vows of 
love returned in a flood upon my recollection, 
conscience whispered, and of falsehood also. 
Yes, I must see her once more, one word of 
peace and of affection would pour balm intci 
both our hearts. 

- "Charles saw that his opposition made me 
wild. I was, in truth, on the verge of fever and 
delirium, and he wisely forbore. 

" It was evening when we returned to Mar* 
seilles ; Charles went to his home, I remained at 
the hotel. By night I went forth, and wandered 
round the chateau of Monsieur Lemourier. Thd 
silvery beams of the large southern moon were 
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pouring a flood of light upon grove and parterre. 
I stood in the shadow of an ilex tree, gazing 
upon the mansion which enshrined my idol, and 
speculating which might be the window of her 
chamber, when a casement opened, and a female 
form, white and dreamy as an apparition, stood 
there for a minute; I stepped into the moon- 
light, I waved my hand, a faint shriek reached 
my ear, and the casement was instantly closed. 

"Hours passed. I watched there still, now 
leaning, in a scarcely wakeful state, against the 
massive trunk of some overshadowing tree — now 
pacing the lawn and wood-paths with burning 
brow and frantic steps. The moon sunk low 
towards the west, a pale light began to dawn 
in the orient, faintly marking the outlines of the 
hills and woods, the cool breath of morning 
fanned my fevered cheek, and seemed to calm 
my bounding pulses ; I began even to think of 
returning to the town, when I caught the sound 
of rapid, but hesitating steps. Each light foot- 
fall, as it reached my ear, appeared to strike 
upon my heart" like a hammer on the anvil, my 
frame quivered with the violence of my emo- 
tions, for I knew it was my Genevieve. At first 
I dared not, or could not move a muscle ; but at 
length, as one awakening from a dream, I raised 
my eyes, I extended my arms, and in another 
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moment, clasped her in my close! my agonized 
embrace. 

"Weeping, sobbing, trembling, I bore her 
deeper beneath the shadow of the trees. I 
kissed her shaking hands, her quivering lips ; in 
broken sentences I poured out my emotions; 
she strove to speak, but could not. Suddenly, 
she uttered a piercing cry, and, as if stricken by 
the lightning of heaven, fell from my arms, 
sinking low upon her knees, with her face 
bowed down between her hands. At the same 
instant I heard the snap of a pistol, and a bullet 
passed over her prostrate form, and grazed my 
shoulder. A few paces to the left stood her 
husband, Alphonse Lemourier. 

" * Villain, you owe me your life !' he fiercely 
roared. 

" ' Take it freely, Monsieur/ I replied. ' If 
you have another pistol with you, fire at once. 
You will but relieve me of what I have ceased 
to value.' 

My coolness made him cool. 
'JEA bim 9 Monsieur, be it as you say/ he 
replied ; ' I am sorry I have not another pistol 
with me at this moment, but if you are a man 
of truth and honour, you will remain there till I 
can return with two/ 

" * I give you my word to do so/ rejoined I. 
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" He raised Genevieve from the earth, but she 
was stunned, if not senseless, and evidently un- 
able to move. He looked upon her with some 
embarrassment. ' Quoi fctire ?' he muttered, 
' she cannot walk V 

u * Monsieur/ said I, * if you will permit me — 
I am stronger than you — I can bear her to your 
house in my arms/ 

"'You, Monsieur/ he cried, with a voice 
quivering with ill-repressed rage, < you shall not 
touch her in my presence with the least of your 
fingers !' 

" ' As you please, Sir/ returned I, with the 
wonderful coolness, and even apathy of manner, 
that had succeeded the tempest of my former 
emotions. * Yon had better then summon your 
household, and set a thousand rumours afloat 
before the sun has risen, to the honour of your- 
self and — ' 

" ' Silence !* he cried, pacing frantically up 
and down between his unfortunate wife and 
myself, taking only three or four steps hither 
and thither, and often striking his brow and 
gnashing his teeth the while, and muttering 
execrations which I cared not to attend to. 

" f Monsieur/ said I at length, when his 
frenzy had a little expended itself, ' I am waiting 
for your pistol shot/ 

" ' It is true V he exclaimed, ' mais, quoi 
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moment, clasped her in my close, my agonized 
embrace. 

"Weeping, sobbing, trembling, I bore her 
deeper beneath the shadow of the trees. I 
kissed her shaking hands, her quivering lips ; in 
broken sentences I poured out my emotions; 
she strove to speak, but could not. Suddenly, 
she uttered a piercing cry, and, as if stricken by 
the lightning of heaven, fell from my arms, 
sinking low upon her knees, with her face 
bowed down between her hands. At the same 
instant I heard the snap of a pistol, and a bullet 
passed over her prostrate form, and grazed my 
shoulder. A few paces to the left stood her 
husband, Alphonse Lemourier. 

" ' Villain, you owe me your life !' he fiercely 
roared. 

" ' Take it freely, Monsieur/ I replied. ' If 
you have another pistol with you, fire at once. 
You will but relieve me of what I have ceased 
to value/ 

" My coolness made him cool. 

" € Eh Men, Monsieur, be it as you say/ he 
replied ; ' I am sorry I have not another pistol 
with me at this moment, but if you are a man 
of truth and honour, you will remain there till I 
can return with two/ 

" ' I give you my word to do so/ rejoined I. 
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"He raised Genevieve from the earth, but she 
was stunned, if not senseless, and evidently un- 
able to move. He looked upon her with some 
embarrassment. ' Quoi fcdre ?' he muttered, 
' she cannot walk P 

" ' Monsieur/ said I, * if you will permit me — 
I am stronger than you — I can bear her to your 
house in my arms/ 

"'You, Monsieur/ he cried, with a voice 
quivering with ill-repressed rage, < you shall not 
touch her in my presence with the least of your 
fingers P 

" ' As you please, Sir/ returned I, with the 
wonderful coolness, and even apathy of manner, 
that had succeeded the tempest of my former 
emotions. * You had better then summon your 
household, and set a thousand rumours afloat 
before the sun has risen, to the honour of your- 
self and — ' 

" ' Silence P he cried, pacing frantically up 
and down between his unfortunate wife and 
myself, taking only three or four steps hither 
and thither, and often striking his brow and 
gnashing his teeth the while, and muttering 
execrations which I cared not to attend to. 

" * Monsieur/ said I at length, when his 
frenzy had a little expended itself, € I am waiting 
for your pistol shot/ 

" ' It is true P he exclaimed, * mais, quoi 
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" Well, child, I told you all this to get at your 
opinion. Do you think there is any connexion 
between this grand story of mine and the scrap 
of writing, or not ?" 

" Dear father ! I have been thinking so much 
of the story, that I never had one thought to 
spare for that question." 

" Well, but now, what do you think ? How 
does it strike you ?" 

" Indeed, dear papa, not as it does you. 
Since it is so very long ago, it does not appear 
to me probable." 

" No !" cried Captain Vandeleur, with an air 
of some chagrin ; " think again, je suis encore 
libre. G. If it were any other letter but G : 
Genevieve." 

" But, dear father, she must be now quite an 
old lady ; and do you even know that she lives ?" 

" I know at least that she lived long after all 
those things occurred, and had children also. 
The elder ones, indeed, were all either born dead, 
or died early ; but I ascertained that at last some 
snrvived ; and, then, supposing that she had 
ceased to be unhappy, or partly, perhaps, from 
the Donovans leaving Marseilles, I no longer made 
inquiries about Madame Lemourier, and it is now 
many years since I heard anything of them. I 
know, of course, that she must now be old, 
nearly my own age, indeed ; and the whole thing 
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is exceedingly improbable, outrageously romantic, 
and all that ; but, then, women are so romantic, 
there is no knowing at what age the feeling 
gets out of them I" 

" And there is no romance at all in men, I 
suppose?" said Laura, smiling playfully, and 
caressing her father's hand ; " no romance at all 
in my dear papa's mind, which has conjured up 
this connexion between the events of thirty or 
forty years since, and to-day ?" 

He did not reply ; but after a silence of two 
or three minutes, abruptly enquired, 

"And pray, Miss Laura, since you in your 
sageness, can see no connexion between poor 
Genevieve and this writing/' thrusting it into his 
waistcoat pocket, " what other solution does 
your wisdom find to the mystery ?" 

" I cannot tell, father ; perhaps it was a 
man's writing. Who knows indeed," she added, 
with an effort, " but what it was the runaway 
youth of the other night ?" 

Her honest nature so much disliked conceal- 
ment ! 

" Pooh, child, you are foolish ! As if a lad of 
that kind would write in French. Besides, you 
forget the woKn<n in the cloak who was seen 
with the dog. It is either she herself, or her 
maid, I have no doubt, or, perhaps, a daughter ; 
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who knows, I don't pretend to decide. But 
fiddle faddle with your runaway boy 1" 

Laura, however, felt relief in having given her 
father even this much intimation of her own 
opinion ; and she acknowledged that possibly she 
might herself be wrong. 



m 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CLOAK. 



Captain Vandbleur, when lie rose to break- 
fast on the following day, bore on his coun- 
tenance no trace of the sentimental emotions of 
the preceding evening. He was occupied with 
other matters ; the fair of Banbridge was to take 
place next day, and he had a colt to sell 
there. 

This was the fair, that on his return from 
Newry he said he should wish to attend, but 
could not leave his daughter alone with an easy 
mind. His apprehensions, however, whether of 
fugitive youths, or insurgent Steel-boys, appeared 
to be forgotten ; for he talked only of his hand- 
some colt, and the price he ought to get for 
him ; and he and Mike were in and out of the 
stables all the morning, performing fifty little 
mystic arts of preparation, to be guessed only 
by the initiated. The fair being distant, 
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Captain Vandeleur and his little cortege re- 
solved to proceed half-way that evening, in 
order to bring in the colt fresh and early to the 
market. 

Laura had little concern in these proceedings, 
and sauntered out on the lawn from time to 
time. 

On one of these occasions, she saw little 
Ellen coming in at the lodge gates with the 
family post-bag over her shoulder. 

" Well, Ellen, are there any letters to-day ?" 

"I think not in the bag, Miss, there's a 
newspaper though. But, Miss Laura," con- 
tinued the child, coming close up to her with an 
air of importance, " I've got a letter for you 
for your ownself, that's not in the bag;" and 
she fumbled in the bosom of her little frock. 
Who gave it you ?" asked Laura. 
I don't a bit know who she was, Miss, but 
it was a woman in a cloak." 

" A woman in a cloak 1" repeated Laura with 
rising curiosity. "Where is it, Ellen? you 
have not lost it surely." 

" Oh no, Miss ; she told me to take great 
care of it, and to give it into your own hands, 
and when you was by yourself, Miss." 

" What sort of a woman was she ?" enquired 
Laura, as a small folded letter was at length 
produced and handed to her. . 
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■ " 1 don't know what sort, Miss ; she was 
rather a quare looking woman I thought.' 

"Was she like the woman you saw patting 
Bully yesterday ?" 

" Lord ! Miss," exclaimed the child reddening 
and looking half frightened at the question; 
"I don't think she wasn't; I didn't mind it 
before, but it's like her she was any way." 

Laura opened the letter, and glanced rapidly 
over the contents ; she had not yet unlocked the 
bag, and little Ellen waited to be relieved of her 
charge. 

"Tell me all about it, Ellen," said Miss 
Vandeleur presently, " where were you when 
the woman gave you this, and what did she 
say?" 

"She came all along from the post office 
walking near me, Miss. 'An' how is Miss 
Vandeleur ?' she asked me, ' an' is Captain Van- 
deleur at home ?' and oh ! Miss, a heap of 
questions that I can't rightly bring to mind. 
An' then she said, says she, and we walking on 
together along the road : ' Do you ever see Miss 
Vandeleur by herself, little girl ?' 

So I said, says T, ' I often do, ma'am.' 
' Very well then,' says she, ' you can give her 
a letter from me, can't you ?' 

" So I said, yes ; and she put it into my hand 
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and bid me keep it safe, and be sure to give ft 
to you when you was by yourself. An* she give 
me a fivepenny bit, and here it is, Miss ; will I 
give it to grandmother ?" 

" Just as you like, Ellen/' replied Laura. " But 
is that all that the woman said ?" 

" I think it moatly is, Miss/' 

" When she asked if Captain Vandeleur was 
at home, what did you say ?" 

" Oh, I said, Miss, that he was at home now, 
but I thought that he was going away to-night 
to a fair. An' then she asked when he would 
be home, an' I said I didn't know rightly if he'd 
be to-morrow, or after to-morrow. 

" ' Oh, not to-night/ says she, an' I thought 
she looked some way glad, Miss." 

"Very well, Ellen, you can go now," said 
Miss Vandeleur ; " that is all that passed between 
you, is it?" 

"Well nigh all I think, Miss, but we were 
talking a good piece ; and oh, I bring to mind 
she said, ' tell Miss Vandeleur that Mrs, George 
was asking for her/ 

" ' Is that your name, ma am ?' said I. 

" ' No/ says she, * but say that her friend Mrs. 
George will be glad to hear that she is well, and 
that Captain Vandeleur * is well an' able to go 
away from home to-night ; and mind you don't 
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forget that, little girl/ says she ; but sure, Miss, 
there was so much to say that I well nigh did 
forget it after all." 

" Well, Ellen, you remembered it at last, and 
have recollected a great deal," said Laura, kindly ; 
•' now run home, and don't lose your fivepenny 
bit." 

As soon as she was left alone, Laura Yandeleur 
reperused her letter. It was as follows : 

" Dear young lady, 

" You will, I hope, excuse a stranger for taking 
the liberty of writing to you, in doing which I 
have two objects. Erst, I wish to thank you 
on my own part for the -kindness you have 
shown to a young man in whom I feel much 
interested ; and, secondly, I wish, for his sake, 
to remove from your mind any unfavourable 
impression which may have arisen there from 
title peculiar circumstances under which you have 
seen him placed. The idea that you, perhaps, 
think ill of him, greatly distresses him ; and he 
wrote to me asking my advice on many subjects, 
and especially how he might best justify himself 
in your opinion. 

"Hoping that the testimony of a Christian 
priest in his favour will not be without some 
good effect, albeit it may be (and I fear is) that 
I cannot call you a daughter in the faith, I 
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venture further, to pray you to continue the 
benevolence you have already shown to my 
young fnendfwho mJ .on L»t . farther 
favour from you, of which I trust he will one 
day prove himself not unworthy. 

" Accept, dear lady, the blessings and prayers of 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Justin Devines. 

" Parish Priest of Ballymena." 

This, as far it went, was satisfactory with 
regard to the character of the young man in 
question, but Laura felt uneasy at the concluding 
intimation that something more was expected 
from her. She reflected, also, upon the con- 
versation which had been repeated to her by 
little Ellen, and half hoped, half feared, that on 
receiving the report of his female emissary, 
George might resolve on making his appearance 
again before her, during her father's present 
brief absence ; in which case she resolved that 
nothing should be wanting on her part to induce 
him to relieve her from the possession of the 
packet which caused her so much embarrassment. 
In this state of mind, it was a comfort to her when 
after an early dinner, the covered car was brought 
round, and her father, amidst complainings, 
fidgettings, and wishes that he were at home 
again, received — as a form that he must needs 
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undergo, but had hardly time for, her parting 
kiss. 

He then entered the vehicle, Mike mounted 
the box, a boy went before riding an old horse, 
leading the handsome colt with a scarlet rib- 
bon on its brow, in token that it was for sale — 
and Laura walked behind the car to the lodge 
gates. 

She watched the little cortege out of sight, 
and then felt that her thoughts were at liberty 
to dwell upon the singular circumstances in 
which she had become involved. The more 
she reflected, the stronger became the expecta- 
tion that another interview with the mysterious 
stranger was at hand, and towards evening 
this feeling gained still greater dominion; so 
throwing a shawl around her, and concealing 
the packet upon her person, in order to be 
ready for every emergency, she sauntered forth 
in the twilight, with the vague idea of hastening 
the crisis; and bidding imagination rest, she 
questioned her reason as to what there was 
to expect. 

And reason said, there might be something, 
but it could offer no suggestions as to the how, 
when, and where, this something might occur, 
so that it was best for her to "take it easy." 
Then imagination pooh-poohed at reason, saying 
that if that were all she had to observe, she 
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was herself a more useful counsellor; so she 
began to overwhelm poor Laura with a thou- 
sand suggestions as to this how, when, and 
where. 

Would he come by the garden ? She thought 
not, lest he might be observed by Callaghan. 
Would he come by the lodge? she thought 
not, for there could be no secrecy along the 
public road; still, in pursuing these thoughts 
she pursued the paths which they suggested, 
and her eyes wandered everywhere in eager 
search of signs and indications of his com- 
ing. 

The moon and stars were chasing from the 
sky the last pale fading relics of the daylight, as she 
passed the lodge gates, and strained her eyes 
in seeking amidst the uncertain and conflicting 
shadows, for the living object whom she thought 
might be in quest of her. There were distant 
footsteps, and distant voices borne upon the 
gentle evening breeze, but nothing that could 
lead her to suppose that the stranger was linger- 
ing near; she felt, indeed, that for him, it 
was yet too early; but for her, alone in the 
public road, it was already quite too late. The 
curious glance with which two or three passers 
by turned to look at her, made her feel this 
still more; and she resolved, though half un- 
willingly, to return to the house. The "back 
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way," as it was called, into the little demesne 
of Lauraville, was through a light gate of wood, 
opening on the high road only a hundred yards 
further from the town than the lodge gates, 
thus Laura's uncomfortable feeling was soon 
relieved. 

No sooner did she find herself within the 
enclosure of the stable-yard and haggart, than 
the barking of Wolf from his kennel, reminded 
her that it was past the customary hour for 
his being unchained ; but the idea also occurred 
that in case the stranger should make his ap- 
proach to the house on this side, it would be 
well for his safety that the dog should not be 
let loose at all. 

While deliberating whether or not she should 
give any orders on the subject, the doing which 
would certainly invite suspicious conjectures, 
and yet the omission of which might possibly 
place a difficulty in the way of George, she 
had stood still: the dog, having by this time 
discovered who she was, had ceased to bark, 
and all was silent, seemingly the more so from 
the relief the ear experienced from the cessation 
of his deep mouthed bayings. 

She was just on the point of proceeding, 
however, without having quite decided the ques- 
tion in her mind, when voices at no great 
distance caught her ear; and a moment's at- 

h2 
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tention told her that they proceeded from the 
stables. 

She was somewhat startled at this, but judged 
from the tones of the speakers that there was 
no great effort at concealment, and was further 
re-assured when a short laugh occasionally 
reached her ear; she now observed that the 
door was not quite closed, and she pushed it 
gently open. 

The voices were hushed in a moment, and 
the darkness within was at first too great for 
Laura to distinguish objects ; by degrees, how- 
ever, her eyes becoming accustomed to the com- 
parative obscurity, she was able to discern the 
forms of a man and a woman. 

" Who is there ? Who is it ? Speak, I com- 
mand you !" cried Laura, pausing between each 
question, and advancing a few steps. 

"It is only me, Miss Laura," answered at 
length a timid voice, which she recognised as 
that of her servant, Norrey. 

" Hush, you simpleton ! I'd have frighted 
her away in a minute 1" whispered her com- 
panion. 

" So I perceive," returned Laura, replying to 
the girl's confession of identity, and advancing 
as she spoke, " only you — and Callaghan. And 
pray, what may you be doing here, Norrey, at 
this hour?" 
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" I'm a-doin' no harm, Miss Laura/' 

"And you, Sir?" 

" Lord, Miss Vandeleur, may not a lad come 
a-sweet-hearting, without bein' taken up so 
serious ?" 

" Go to the house, Norrey ; and you, Sir, 
leave the place this instant, and beware how you 
intrude here again! My father shall hear of 
this !" 

"Well then, go, Nora dear, since the mis- 
thress bids ye," said Callaghan, patting her 
familiarly on the shoulder. " Go, honey, but 
ye'U let yer bachelor have a kiss first, won't 
ye ?" And he suited the action to the word, 
regardless of the presence of Miss Vandeleur, or 
rather, in consequence of it : for he whispered, 
though inaudibly to Laura, at the same moment, 
" That's the game ! Keep it up, and she'll think 
of never a thing elser" 

Norrey dropped a humble curtsey as she 
passed her mistress in the door-way, and pro- 
ceeded at once towards the house. 

The moment she was out of hearing, the man 
Callaghan broke into one of his low, chuckling 
laughs. 

"God bless woman's wit!" he exclaimed, 
"how nicely you've done it !" 

" What do you mean, Sir ?" 
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" What do I mean is it ? ho, ho, ho ! why 
got rid of her to be sure 1" 

" I am unable to understand you, man ! But 
I have no wish to remain here talking to you, 
and desire you will go at once." 

"Why, so I will, Miss, it's time for me, I 
know. I'm only waiting till you give me the 
parcel I was to get." 

" The parcel I" cried Laura, startled and 
confused. 

" Why you don't mean to say, Miss, that you 
have not got it with you now ?" 

Conscious of having it, Laura for the first 
time felt personal fear ; she felt at the moment 
that the man must have spied her movements, 
as if he must actually know that she had it about 
her, and she trembled lest his next act might be 
one of menace or of violence. 

Instinctively, she hurried from the deep sha- 
dow of the stables, and emerging into the broad 
moonlight, made a few rapid steps in the direc- 
tion of Wolf's kennel. The dog came forth, 
and looked up at her, wagging his tail, then 
growled suspiciously at her companion, and 
looked up again at his mistress, enquiring, evi- 
dently, her pleasure regarding the stranger. 

Callaghan prudently stopped some paces dis- 
tant. 
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X€ Now what's in the wind ?" he cried, " you 
surely have not forgotten to bring it after all, 
Miss, an' me to have all this throuble a-comin' 
for it ?" 

" Do you really mean to say — " began Laura. 

" Sure an' I do, Miss, an' what else would I 
mane?" interrupted Callaghan with well affected 
simplicity. " Why, did not you yourself bid me 
come up to the house for it the night ?" 

"You know that 1 did not !" replied Laura 
indignantly. 

" Sure, Miss, I heard you so at any rate, an* 
what else in life should have brought me here at 
this hour ?" 

" You heard wrongly then," returned the lady 
firmly, "and once more I desire you to leave 
this place." 

She approached Wolf, and laid her hand on 
his collar as she spoke. The dog continued to 
utter low growls and barks, and to display his 
formidable teeth, as if to evince his readiness 
for any service that might be required of 
him. 

" Anyways, now that I'm here you 11 give it 
me, won't you, Miss ?" resumed Callaghan in a 
wheedling tone. Then suddenly changing his 
manner he added, "I'll go with you to the 
house for it, and you cannot say then that you 
have not got it with you." 
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" Leave the place, Sir, or I will let loose the 
dog this moment ! Wolf 1" 

The dog bounded forward at the call to the 
full stretch of his chain, barking furiously, and 
seeming in his rage as if he were likely to effect 
for himself the freedom, which his mistress, from 
motives of humanity, forbore to give him. 

"Sorra bother them for dogs!" cried Cal- 
laghan, retreating now rapidly enough : " the 
little one yelping at my heels was bad enough ; 
but that wild beast ! Ugh ! Good evening to 
you, Miss Vandeleur, ye're a raal lady you are, 
and kind an' tender to us poor folk 1" 

He passed through the gate at a quick march. 
Laura listened for a while to his retreating foot- 
steps, then flew on his track, hastily fastened 
the padlock which secured the barrier, and 
ran with all the speed she could make to the 
house. 

Safe in the drawing-room, she threw herself 
ou the sofa, and burying her face in the pillows, 
found relief in tears. 

This Callaghan had frightened her. 

She was soon calm enough, however, to think 
over the adventure ; and on recollecting Norrey's 
part in it, was somewhat puzzled to decide what 
was his real motive in coming there. 

She rang for the girl, who entered, hanging 
her head. 
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< cc Fm very sorry, Miss Laura/' she began, 
c< and very glad I was to hear you come safe into 
the house again, for he's a bad man." 

" I am sure he is, Norrey," said Laura ; " and 
you know I warned you some days ago to have 
nothing to say to him. How came you to be 
shut up with him in the stable to-night ?" 

" I didn't mane to, Miss Laura." 

" Well, how was it then ? Come, tell me it 
all like a good girl ; it will be better for you." 

"Why, Miss, I went out to loosen Wolf; I 
always do it when Mike's away, you know, Miss, 
because he don't like Mary so well ; and bein' 
such a fine night, I stood a minute out by the 
gate, just to see the people passing in the road, 
when who should come up but that Callaghan, 
the ugly spalpeen 1" And she brushed her 
hand across her lips, as if the remembrance of 
the kiss was not exactly pleasing to her. 

" Well, and what made you talk to him ?" 

" Oh ! Miss, he began with his blarney ; an' 
it's he that has the tongue for it ; an' wanted to 
make me believe that he'd come there on pur- 
pose for the chance of seein' me; an' maybe, 
there was no lie in that after all." 

" I would not have you trust to him or his 
flatteries, Norrey." 

" You are right, Miss Laura, an' it wasn't in 
that sense I mint it at all, but quite otherwise. 

h3 
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I mint he corned there because he wanted me to 
help him in something." 

" In what, Norrey ?" 

"Why, Miss, I don't like to tell you at all, 
because, for many reasons, only I can't bear, 
Miss, that you should think what you must 
think ; I can't indeed, Miss, and it isn't thrue." 

" What isn't true, Norrey ? Come, tell me 
everything ; it is the best way to prevent harm 
coming of it." 

" I won't do the harm, an' I tould him so at 
once't, only he went on persuading, an' argufying 
till I didn't well know what to say to him ; an' 
jist then you came in." 

"It is well for you, may be, that I did, 
Norrey," said Miss Vandeleur, gravely. 

" May be it is, but not in the way that you 
mane^ Miss Laura ; the ugly ruffian to go for to 
kiss me before you, just to make you think he 
was my bachelor, an' never a word of the kind 
till that blessed moment I" 

" What then could make you shut yourselves 
up in the dark?" asked Laura. 

" He dragged me in, Miss, whether I would 
or no, because of the dog making so much noise 
he said, though Wolf's always quiet when I bid 
him to ; an' he said he had a sacrit to tell me." 

" And did he tell you anything ?" 

" Why yes, Miss, he told me something ; an' 
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I thought it might be thrue, as he told me thrue 
before, about your having that young man in 
with you to supper ; but I don't know if it be, 
I'm sure; and even so, he's a bad man all the 
same/' 

" Was it about that same young stranger that 
he told you something ?" enquired Laura. 

"Why yes, it was, in a sense, Miss; he 
said the youngster had given you something 
very precious that night to keep for him; but 
that it belonged neither to him nor to you, and 
that those it did belong to, would pay us some- 
thing handsome if we got it for them ; and so 
he wanted me to help him." 

" And you refused, did you, Norrey ?" 

"At first, quite out, Miss Laura; and 
indeed I did not rightly know whether it were 
true what he said, or what I could do if it were : 
but he told me I was only to watch you, an' 
find out whar' this thing was kept, and tell him 
about it. And then he went on saying, Miss, 
that it was no harm at all in me just to look 
into your drawers and places, and he laughed at 
me a great deal, an' wouldn't believe that I 
didn't look into them often to please myself, 
only to see the pretty ribbons and kerchiefs. 
And a great deal more he talked, and laughed 
in his quare way, persuadin' me that it could 
do no harm, but good, if I should even take it 
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away, since it was not yours at all, at all ; but 
that if I wouldn't go so far as to take it, I 
might at least just look for it." 

" And what was this thing like, did he say ?" 
demanded Laura. 

"That, he did not 30 well know; he said 
only it was a little parcel fastened up, he 
thought ; but he was going on to tell me more 
what I was to do, when you came in, Miss, 
and then he went on quite another way, 
shaming me before you, the thief of the world !" 

"Norrey," said Laura very seriously, "you 
now know perfectly well that this a very bad 
and dangerous man, and again I caution you 
against ever talking to him. If you do, he will 
assuredly lead you into mischief, in some shape 
or other; and I should be very sorry, Norrey, 
if after living with us four or five years, you 
should be sent away at last in disgrace." 
Oh ! Miss Laura, the Lord forbid it !" 
Well, it will only be through your own 
fault if you do; you are warned! However, 
you had better go to bed now, it is very 
late." 

" Good night, Miss, and thank you kindly." 

" Good night, Norrey ; I suppose Mary has 
gone to bed, has she ?" 

" Oh yes, Miss, she went the moment I came 
in. 
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Half an hour more passed, and Laura herself 
thought of retiring to rest, for her head ached 
with the agitation she had undergone. The 
clock chimed midnight, she had ceased to count 
the successive strokes, for it seemed to her 
throbbing brain that they would never cease, 
she lighted her chamber candle, and ex- 
tinguished the pair which stood on the table, 
the very rustling of her garments as she moved, 
troubled her: she started and listened. "Ab- 
surd nervousness !" she murmured half aloud. 
" Is this your boasted courage, Laura P" 

She starts again, and drops into a chair pale 
and breathless. 

The first sounds she had thought were pebbles 
thrown against the window ; this time, it was 
distinctly the tapping of knuckles. 

She thought of Callaghan and trembled, nay, 
quivered with fear. What might not such a 
man attempt ! 

Again, distinctly, three slowly repeated taps 
upon the glass, a voice — was there a whispered 
voice ? 

Laura — after all was a woman of courage, 
and we will forgive her a few tremblings and 
quiverings ; her physical strength was unbroken, 
her moral strength had been almost untried, 
but all the events of the last few days taken into 
consideration, she had had something to tax her 
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nerves, and yet, after all, she had strength on 
this second summons to rise, draw one long sigh, 
and then with a firm step walk to the window. 
One moment's pause, and with a bold hand she 
drew aside the curtain, and demanded in the 
firm tones of a heroine of melodrama, " Who is 
there ?" 

" C'est moi" replied a voice, a welcome voice 
to the poor girl, whose fancy dreaded Callaghan. 

There was a pause then, one single half 
minute of hysteric trembling, before the sash was 
thrown up, and thr midnight visitor entered. 

Laura relighted the candles and looked 
round ; she started again when she did so, for 
their rays fell on a figure in a woman's cloak and 
hood. 

The muffled visitor laughed, and down drop- 
ped first hood, then cloak ; next loosing a string 
round the waist, a petticoat fell in a circle on the 
ground, and the stranger George emerged, like 
a prince in a pantomine, from the enchanted 
ring. Miss Vandeleur then laughed, too, and 
shook his proffered hand with cordial warmth, 
for in that moment she regarded him as a 
friend. 

Much conversation took place in that night's 
interview, part of which we must presently 
repeat in detail ; but amongst the rest, he related 
to his fair auditor some particulars of his previous 
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history, in a desultory, fragmentary, conversa- 
tional manner ; and we will take the liberty of 
giving in this place a fuller, and more con- 
secutive narrative of his antecedents, and then 
continue the recital of the other parts of that 
night's dialogue. 
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CHAPTER X. 



George's past history, infancy. 



The youth whom we have known under the 
brief cognomen of George, had dwelt from his 
earliest remembrance, in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Crebilly, in county Antrim. 

The home of his childhood and youth was 
an ancient mansion, which had formerly be- 
longed to the princely O'Haras, and helped 
perhaps to give the prestige of respectability to the 
occupants, who were besides esteemed among 
the wealthiest persons in the parish. 

George either was, or was reputed to be, the 
only child of Maurice Hartigan and his wife, 
who had arrived at Crebilly House, as the old 
place was called, with their infant son, seventeen 
or eighteen years before, from another part of 
the province ; where, however, it appeared that 
they had still been tenants of the same great 
land owner, the Earl of Glenarm. 
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Perhaps Hartigan, or his forefathers, might 
have won some claim to the kindness of this 
noble family, but be that as it may, it was 
certain that he received from the Earl many 
favours, and much consideration ; and latterly 
had been appointed steward or bailiff in those 
parts, so that his word, for good or ill, was much 
courted or deprecated by the farmers and vil- 
lagers around. 

The Earl himself, was generally an absentee ; 
and left his agents, as usual in such cases, to 
grow rich by oppressing the poor, and taking 
bribes from those able to offer them ; and when 
at rare intervals, he, and his lady and family did 
come down for a short visit to Larne Castle, 
it only awakened regretful comparisons between 
him and his poor deceased father, or lamenta- 
tions for the premature death of his elder 
brother, Lord Gerald. 

Maurice Hartigan, being thus a conspicuous, 
and by reason of his position rather than from 
any unusual demerits, an unpopular person, it 
is not surprizing that he and his affairs often 
afforded a theme for village gossip ; and chiefly, 
how he, whose father had been no better than 
theirs, had contrived to work himself on, into 
such a comfortable position in the world, excited 
their curiosity. 

The Irish, perhaps, more than any other 
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Christian people, are apt to attribute such 
success to mere luck; and as mere luck, if it 
means anything in the world, is a thing that 
like the wind of Heaven "bloweth where it 
listeth," they feel it no sin to envy such good 
fortune. Unfortunately, however, even when 
patient and persevering industry alone has been 
the architect of the success, the undiscriininating 
vulgar still say, " it is just their luck," and fold 
their hands and envy all the same. 

Whether Maurice Hartigan, however, had 
"achieved his greatness," or had it "thrust 
upon him," the neighbours could not agree; 
but if achieved, how? and if thrust upon him, 
why ? were questions often discussed. 

Margaret Hartigan, the wife, was a mild, 
quiet, pious-minded woman, whom none could 
say a word of evil of; but she was not neigh- 
bourly, would seldom drop in for a gossip, or 
join much in it even at her own fireside ; how- 
ever, if she was a bit proud and distant, it was 
the worst that could be said of her anyways. 

Such remarks as these often visited the ears 
of little George, when he was old enough to 
run about alone, and join his playmates at their 
cottage hearths. They would probably, however, 
have passed unheeded, had they not usually 
been interspersed with remarks on his own per- 
sonal appearance, and other peculiarities. 
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" Who would think he was a son of theirs ?" 
said one old dame, suspending her knitting to take 
him by the arm and survey him, as a connoisseur 
might survey a cabinet picture before purchase, 
turning his face in different directions so as 
to catch the best light. 

"There's not a fayture like aither father or 
mother," rejoined her daughter. " Why, there's 
my six childer, all as like each other as peas, 
only for the bigness, and their father's nose and 
chin on every one of them ; and the Conollys, 
an' Bryants, ye'd know the breed on 'em without 
-once't asking their names ; but this one is like 
nobody in the place that ever I set eyes on ! I 
wonder now who is his father?" 

"Hist, hist; look at his great black eyes 
a-starin' on us 1" said a big lad in the chimney 
corner, in an audible whisper. 

"Wisha!" ejaculated the old woman; "an' 
d'ye think a baby like that can know of what 
we're saying ! There go an' play, hinney ; give 
me a kiss first, pretty little man 1" and the crone 
would pat his head, and the child would move 
away ; but the words, and above all, the wonder, 
as to who was his father, sunk into his little 
heart, and were often pondered there. 

Such observations as these were so often re- 
peated, that, at length, he resolved to have an 
answer ready for the neighbours when next he 
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should hear them ; for he began to feel a sensi- 
tive dislike to being the subject of remark. Ac- 
cordingly, one day when he was about eight 
years old, haying listened to something of the 
same kind, he ran straight to his mother, and 
made the somewhat startling demand, " Ma, 
who is my father? I want to know I" 

The pale, placid mother started up all crim- 
son, and sat down all pale again ; and her hands 
trembled as she resumed her fallen needle-work ; 
but she said not a word. 

" Tell me, ma ! I want to know 1" 

" Who put this into your head, child ; that is 
what I want to know ?" 

" Oh, so many of them, ma ; a great many 
people always talked so. I have wanted to know 
it this long time; come tell me, dear ma, do 
now! won't you?" And he threw his arms 
coaxingly round her. 

" Such a silly little boy ! as if you didn't know 
who your papa was, and what his name is, too ! 
I wonder people have not more sense than to 
send you here with such questions ! Run and 
get me a cup of water, Georgy !" 

George obeyed, and stood by while his mo- 
ther drank some ; but he did not appear satisfied. 
" Why do they say that I'm not like him then ? 
and I'm not neither; for long ago when they 
said it, I looked in the glass up-stairs ; and he 
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has got yellow hair and greenish eyes, and I have 
black you know; and you are very white, 
mamma, and your eyes are blue. ,, 

" Children are not always like their parents, 
child," said Mrs. Hartigan. "ftow you run 
away ; and, when any one talks in this manner 
again, say you took after some other of your 
people, do you mind P" 

George went away, satisfied for the time ; and 
he failed not to do as he was instructed on the 
first occasion which offered. 

" If I am not like papa or mamma/' he said, 
" that's no matter ; I'm like some other of my 
people/' 

" Just listen to the crabbed* little fellow ! 
Who told you that, hinney ?" 

" Mamma did." 

" Well, it's thrue for her ; it may be, as she 
says." 

" Did she say who you are like ?" interposed 
another; "did she say, honey, was it your 
grandfather or your uncles you took after ?" 

"No, she didn't say," replied George, who 
drank in all this eagerly. 

" I wonder was it the Hartigans or the Ryans 
she meant," interposed another gossip. "She 
was a Ryan, wasn't she ?" 

* Eibernice, crabbed. Anglice % acute, old fashioned. Scot- 
tice t wise like, auld farrant. 
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" Yes, surely, she said it herself, though it's 
little she ever does say." 

" Well, in good time here comes Ned Daly, 
who knows all about the Ryans, past an' prisint ! 
Look here, Ned, can you tell us who this little 
gentleman is like ?" 

" Not to say surely/' replied Ned Daly — an 
itinerant musician and dancing-master — as he 
cast round the party a scrutinizing glance to 
see to whose fond heart it behoved him to as- 
sign the honour of maternity. 

" Oh ! it's none of us," said a pretty young 
brunette, tittering under his gaze. 

" Well then, I can't say, surely ; but faix, 
an' he has the dhrop of the gentleman in him, 
anyways 1" 

" There, I always said that !" cried one of the 
party. 

" And 1 1" echoed another. " He's none of 
Maurice Hartigan's, I'll be bail. But come, it's 
no matter to us anyways ; Ned, my boy, let us 
have a tune." 

" Yes, a tune by all means !" joined in the 
matron of the house. " But I'll get ye a drop 
first, ye'U be droughthy after the road; and 
jist tell us, Ned, gentleman or no gentleman, 
de ye think this little man is like any of the 
Ryans' people ?" 

"He 1 not a bit of it ! Who ever saw a Ryan 
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with an hawked nose like that, or such eyes, 
or skin either ?" 

" He's very swarthy/' remarked another. 

"He's for all the world like a forriner I 
think," said the itinerant, "a Frenchman or 
an Italin may be." 

"Why so he is!" exclaimed the woman of 
the house, " I wonder I never thought of it 
afore! It's quare! But come, I see these 
lasses are impatient ; let's have the tune !" 

And little George was soon at the fiddler's 
elbow, forgetting for the time this queestio vexata 
in enjoyments more suitable to his age and 
temperament. A few minutes more, and he 
was dancing merrily to the music with some 
young companions, and no step was so light, 
no ear so true to time as his. 

Many children under the circumstances in 
which little George was placed, would have 
grown shy, shrinking and moody. He was of 
a lighter temperament; the comments and ob- 
servations to which he found himself subjected, 
often irritated him and aroused him to anger, 
but he was essentially sociable; and as he felt 
that there was no unkindness towards himself 
in the remarks he heard, the general effect upon 
his mind, was not to make him shrink from 
his gossiping neighbours; but rather hang 
upon their words, and lay by in the treasure- 
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house of his memory, any remark that suggested 
to his lively imagination, a new idea: for the 
doubts which had been so injudiciously awakened 
in his mind as to his parentage, engendered 
there an intense curiosity, which, with increasing 
years, assumed all the force of a passion. 

The casual word dropped by the itinerant 
fiddler, that he looked like a Frenchman or 
Italian, had not escaped his attentive ear, nor 
> did the music and the dancing prevent it from 
sinking deep into the mind thus prepared; he 
pondered it as he lay on his little bed that 
night, and though it presented but a very in- 
distinct idea to his imagination, he could not 
rest till he had asked his mother about it. 

" Ma, what are Frenchmen like ? tell me 1" 

"Frenchmen, George? they are not very 
different from other men so far as I know. 
What makes you ask ?" 

" Why do they say I am like a Frenchman 
then, ma?" 

"They talk very foolishly to you, George, 
and had better mind their own business; but 
they say it just because you are a dark little 
boy I suppose, and the French are mostly dark. 
However, there are dark Irishmen, too, and 
many of them." 

" But ma, do you think I am like a French^ 
man, or Italin man P" 
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"I don't know that I ever saw either* 
George/' replied the mother. 

These questions of the child, troubled Mrs. 
Hartigan, and she spoke on the subject to her 
husband. 

"I'll tell you what we must do," he said, 
"we'll send the chap to school, and he'll soon 
get something else to think of than such idle 
talk. A few floggings now and then will do 
him no harm neither, for he's beginning to show 
a spirit." 

"Well, perhaps it will be best, poor boy," 
replied his wife with a sigh, " but would it not 
be better to ask the advice of Father Gregory, 
first?" 

" In course, I shall do nothing with the boy 
without consulting him/' rejoined Hartigan. 
" I'll see about it next week when the shearing's 
over. It's a pity the monkey is so unlike the 
rest of the children about." 

A short time afterwards, the household was 
all in the bustle of preparation for the arrival of 
Father Gregory, a potentate of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in these parts. He was Vicar- 
General of the district, and it was whispered 
that he might be a bishop; moreover, he was 
the Earl of Glenarm's Confessor and Almoner 
whenever he was in the country. Besides all 
this, he usually resided at the Castle, where he 

VOL. i. I 
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had a sort of general supervision of every thing 
and every body, which, backed by his eccle- 
siastical power, gave him great influence and 
authority in the country generally, and over the 
Earl's numerous tenantry in particular. 

Some thought it strange, since he resided so 
many miles away, that he should be also the 
confessor of the Hartigans; but when any 
neighbour, or even the old parish priest of 
Ballymena, made a remark upon this subject, 
the answer and explanation were simple; 
Father Gregory had married them when he was 
only a parish priest himself, and had been 
their confessor ever since, so they did not like 
to change. 

This was by no means the first time that 
little George had seen Father Gregory, but he 
had never thought much about him before, his 
only care having been to keep out of his way, 
because he was not allowed to play about, or 
make much noise in his presence. 

Now, however, his general intelligence was 
so rapidly expanding, that he had curiosity 
upon every subject, from the washing of a mere 
fleece of wool, up to the scouring of the best 
bed-room, and the airing of the best feather-bed, 
to receive the sacred person of Father Gregory 
O'Mahoney. 

At length the dignitary arrived. Mrs. Har- 
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tigan received him in her holiday gown, and 
little George, despoiled of his pinafore, and with 
his hair brushed across his smooth brow with 
scrupulous care, began to make his observations. 

The observations of a child, however, are 
usually indistinct or inaccurate in the details, 
though instinctively right in the general results ; 
I will therefore describe Father Gregory my- 
self. 

He arrived mounted on a handsome horse, 
and followed by a spruce servant, almost as well 
mounted as his master. As he bestrode his 
steed, he sate rigidly upright, and returned the 
salutations respectfully made him on all hands, 
with an air which shewed consciousness of con- 
decension in its exceeding affability. 

He was a thin spare man of middle age, but 
his hair which was very grey upon the temples, 
gave the impression of more years than he really 
had. His features were regular, and such as with 
a little more flesh and a little less rigidity of mus- 
cle, might have been handsome ; as it was, no one 
would have thought of applying the epithet to 
him ; yet his forehead was fine, and its lower ridge 
overshadowed very bright grey eyes. Those eyes, 
when they were fixed upon any person, seemed 
to turn him cold ; they moved slowly over the 
visible man, as if reading all that was to be 
seen, and penetrating to the unseen, at the 
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same moment ; and there was never any thing 
to be read in those eyes in return, for when not 
themselves thus actively engaged, they were 
ever downcast or half closed. 

The thin finely chiselled lips, however, revealed 
something, nay much, to the close observer; a 
haughty spirit often curled them when they 
parted, and earnest ambition set its seal upon 
them when they were closed. 

Little George felt uneasy when, being seated 
opposite to him during dinner, he saw and felt 
Father Gregory's eyes pursuing him ; and the 
moment the repast was concluded, he slipped 
down from his chair, and thought to steal out 
of the room ; but a voice arrested his steps : 

" Come here, boy !" 

Now the voice of Father Gregory was not 
such as one would expect to proceed from those 
thin chiselled lips; it was soft as a summer 
zephyr, and modulated to the most gentle ca- 
dences. It appeared to be studiously soothing, 
as if deprecating wrath or opposition ; blandness 
and conciliation breathed in its every tone, and 
persuasion also ; so when that voice said, 
" Come here," the boy reluctantly obeyed. 

"Tell me what you think of me, George. 
No answer ! Come, do not be afraid !" 

" But I am afraid of you, Sir !" 

Father Gregory smiled, and patted George on 
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the head as if he were rather pleased than other- 
wise. 

" Tell me, George, would you like to be a 
priest like rne ?" 

"No,"dropped unwillingly from the child's lips. 

" And why ? Would you not like to make 
people afraid, too ?" 

George smiled then, and looked up with a 
bright light flashing from his large black eyes as 
he turned them for a moment on his father. 

The priest set him upon his knee, while he 
and Hartigan exchanged glances of intelli- 
gence. 

"Now, George," continued Father Gregory, 
" I think it would just suit you to be a priest ; 
and I will talk to your father, and try and make 
him let you if you like." 

" Well, I don't know," said the boy, delibe- 
rating, "but I think to make people afraid 
wouldn't be enough by itself ; I should like to 
make some people afraid," and he glanced at his 
father, " but some love me, too," and he fixed 
hi3 eyes on his mother. 

"Everybody loves the priests," interposed 
Mrs. Hartigan, "for they do good to every- 
body." 

" And don't they know everything, too ?" 
asked the boy, with his flashing look of intelli- 
gence directed to Father Gregory. 
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"Yes, they know almost everything, much 
more than other people/' 

"I like that!" cried George, vehemently, as 
he struck his little hand upon the table ; " there 
are a great many things I want to know I" 

" Well, then, you must go to school and learn 
first ; you will learn a great deal there. " 

" But not secrets, shall I ?" cried George. 

"When you are a priest you will learn 
secrets," said Father Gregory, smiling and 
patting his head again ; " but what is the secret 
you want to know now ?" 

"I want to know why I'm not like Arm," 
said the boy nodding towards bis father, " and 
why they say I am like a Frenchman, and many 
things I think of sometimes." 

" These are foolish things for a child to think 
about," said the priest, " you must certainly go 
to school to learn something better, and if you 
are clever at your book, I will always be your 
friend, and will teach you secrets worth knowing, 
that will make you a great man ; but if you 
will not study, but idle about with the common 
boys, you will never be anything but Farmer 
George Hartigan, who must mind his father's 
sheep, and corn, and hay." 

" I won't," said George, glancing sullenly 
at his father, " unless mother wants me to," he 
added, after a moment's reflection. 
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"I want you to be a priest, George," said 
Mrs. Hartigan, in her firm, quiet tone ; " but 
you must mind what Father Gregory has said, 
you must learn many things at school, and not 
idle about in people's houses as you have 
done." 

George was then dismissed, and a few days 
afterwards was sent to the village school. He 
remained there all day, and had plenty of tasks 
to study, so the remedies against hearing the 
gossip of the neighbouring fire-sides was tole- 
rably effectual; but the old subject was kept 
alive in the boy's mind nevertheless. 

He was commonly known amongst his com- 
panions by the soubriquet of the little French- 
man, to which, indeed, he soon became so 
familiarized, that it gave him no offence, unless 
when the question of some stranger, led, per- 
chance, to further explanations, or attempts at 
explanation — when, too often, the young gentle- 
man's fury was roused by some taunt or in- 
sinuation ; and the question of " Who is your 
father, George ?" put in the insulting manner 
which boys so well know how to use, was the 
war-cry of many a pitched battle of alternating 
success. 

In the guileless innocence of earlier years, 
George had hearkened to such a question with 
no further idea on the subject, than that Har- 
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tigan, whose cold and indifferent manner had 
never won the affection of his ardent heart, was 
not really his father ; he hoped his father was 
somebody nicer, and there the matter ended for 
him. But he had not been long at school when 
the knowledge began faintly to dawn upon his 
mind, that when they asked him who was his 
father, they cast a slur upon his mother. 

Now there was nobody in the world whom 
George loved so much as bis mother, nobody 
doubted at any rate that she was his parent, 
and he did battle for her manfully ; till once, 
his furv was so roused that he insulted and 
defied a whole host of tormentors at once, and 
the young ruffians each taking upon themselves 
their own individual quarrel, set upon him in a 
body, and bullied and beat him so unmercifully, 
that poor George was obliged to be carried to 
his home, bleeding and covered with bruises. 

Pain and rage combined, brought on fever 
and delirium : he raved of his insulted mother, 
and his unknown father, and would spring out 
of bed in his wild moods, to seek him he said 
to the ends of the world ; and then he would 
fancy his father was the king of France, and 
anon — thinking of his young tormentors, he 
vowed he would be a priest, that he might make 
them all afraid of him. 

Father Gregory came to see him when he was 
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believed to be in a dangerous state, and an 
experienced neighbour who was sitting at his 
bed-side helping to nurse him, reported that she 
heard the reverend man say to poor Mrs. Har- 
tigan, "Do not wear yourself out with nurse- 
tending him, for if it should please the Lord to 
take him, it would be better every way." 

Now what could make Father Gregory say 
that to the mother ? there must be some great 
mystery about the boy, and Father Gregory 
must know it. The gossips of Crebilly were 
again very busy about George. 

But after the boy had recovered, the priest 
said that he must be sent no more to school. 
Why again was this? Could Father Gregory 
himself be his father P 
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CHAPTER XL 



George's past history, boyhood. 



Some time after the occurrences just related, 
when George was almost convalescent, but still 
indulged with a cushioned chair in the most 
undisturbed corner of the fireside, an event 
occurred which made an era in his young life. 

The old parish priest of Ballymena, whose 
labours had for some years before devolved 
almost entirely upon his coadjutor, died ; and 
according to the dictum of most of his pa- 
rishioners " went into glory." Peace be with his 
ashes at all events ! The coadjutor, for reasons 
best known to his superiors was removed else- 
where ; and a stranger, a young, active, and 
talented man, came to take the sole charge of 
the parish. 

As nothing was ever done on the Earl of 
Glenarm's property without the aid or agency 
of Father Gregory, it was a matter of course 
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that he should accompany the stranger on his 
first appearance at Ballymena, and introduce 
Mr. Justin Devines to his principal parishioners : 
of these the Hartigans were esteemed among 
the chief, and both the reverend guests partook 
that day of their free-hearted hospitality. 

As they were seated round the fire in the 
evening, a pause occurring in the conversation, 
Mr. Devines, with a glance towards George, 
whose languid head was drooping on his breast 
in seeming sleep, enquired of Mrs. Hartigan if 
that was her only child. 

" He is " replied she with a slight sigh. 

" Perhaps others have been taken from you ?" 
enquired the stranger feelingly, in answer to 
the sigh. 

" No, I never had any other." 

"That reminds me," interrupted Father 
Gregory, " I must have a word or two with 
you about that youngster." 

George was wide awake in a moment, and 
roused himself shivering, for Father Gregory's 
eyes were passing in their slow searching way 
over him, and as they did so, he felt as if a 
cold wind made his flesh creep. 

"Look at him, with that pale cheek and 
languid eye," continued Father Gregory; "he 
looks a gentle child does he not, and well fitted 
for a neophyte in our sacred office?" 
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" He does so ;" replied his reverend friend. 

" Yet, Sir, lie is a little tiger ; a little fury ; 
fierce as flame, wild and untameable as — " 

" Not unless I am provoked ;" cried the boy, 
whose black eyes had been flashing brighter as 
each successive epithet fell deliberately from the 
speaker's lips, and whose now crimson cheek 
heightened their effect. 

The two priests looked at each other and 
smiled, but how differently ! 

Father Gregory, as one who had been play- 
ing wild chords upon an instrument which he 
well understood, and gloried in the effect he 
had produced ; Father Justin, with surprise and 
pity. 

" I want you to take that youngster in hand 
by and bye, Mr. Devines; he is intended for 
holy orders, and you see that he wants taming 
a little before he can subdue the hearts of others. 
His father will not send him back to school, 
for he cannot agree with his companions ; 
however, I will speak to you in private on the 
subject." 

" Sir !" said George rising from his seat and 
laying his hand on Mr. Devines' knee, "you 
look kind, and I hope you will not think ill of 
me for what he says ; it was not my fault that I 
did not agree them, mamma knows it was not ; 
and you know it too, Sir," he added suddenly 
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turning with an angry voice and frown towards 
Father Gregory. 

He shrunk back, however, to his corner 
ashamed, for that cold searching eye was calmly 
perusing his working features, and what was 
worse, Father Justin abruptly removed the 
hand which he had laid kindly on his head 
when he began to speak. 

Such was George's first interview with Father 
Justin Devines. A few months afterwards they 
were great friends. 

It was arranged by the powers that regulated 
our hero's destiny, that he sh&uld be established 
as a boarder with Mr. Devines, and his removal 
to that gentleman's house was the commence- 
ment of a new and happier period of his life. 

He did not here quite escape the sarcasms 
and nicknames of his former tormentors, he was 
first called "the priest's scholar," then "the 
priest's pet," afterwards "the little soggarth" 
(or priest) and lastly " Father Justin's shadow ;" 
but Father Justin's Christian spirit was in some 
degree infused into his " shadow's " spirit, and 
George ceased openly to resent such things ; 
besides which, in proportion as Father Justin in 
his daily ministrations became more and more 
beloved, so was his young favourite more and 
more respected, nor was he without some who 
loved him also. 
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Indeed George was an engaging boy, full of 
vivacity, gaiety, enterprise, and talent ; but his 
qualities, and still more his manners and ap- 
pearance, differed so much from those of the 
other boys in the neighbourhood, that I fear 
envy, the most insidious and most rarely ac- 
knowledged of all passions, was largely at work 
to prevent his popularity. He was felt to be 
"amongst them, but not of them," as Byron 
somewhere said of himself; and, perhaps, had 
our hero lived a generation later, he might have 
soothed his somewhat haughty soul by accounting 
for his want of sympathy with his companions, 
in the arrogant words of the same poet : 

" Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey !" 

Perhaps this isolation of spirit in Jris young 
pupil, only endeared him the more to Mr. Justin 
Devines, for he, too, was isolated. 

I have not described Father Justin, yet were 
he destined to appear more prominently among 
my dramatis persona, he were well worthy of 
an ample description ; it is enough, however, to 
say that he was in person tall and well made, 
his countenance blended dignity with benevolence, 
and his manners possessed both grace and 
courtesy, acquired, no doubt, in a foreign 
education and foreign travel, and presenting a 
combination of qualities hardly, if at all, to be 
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met with in the parish priests of Ireland in the 
nineteenth century, who are a class of whom it 
might almost literally be said in the language of 
Holy Writ, 

" They made priests of the lowest of my 
people." 

This savours of aristocracy, says the growing 
democracy of the present age. Be it so ! What- 
ever may be its savour, it involves this truth, 
that, as a general principle, the son partakes the 
spirit of the father, and the spirit influences the 
manners, and the manners and the general tone 
of thought affect all who come within their 
influence. Thus it seems not well to me that the 
priests and teachers of Ireland should be of " the 
lowest of the people ;" it may not affect their 
souls before God, but it affects their influence 
with men ; and a brighter moral sun might yet 
illumine the dark places of Papal Ireland, were 
their pastors and teachers, their guides and 
spiritual counsellors, like the clergy of the Church 
of England, gentlemen. 

I do not mean gentlemen by descent, for 
alone, that avails little or nothing, but by edu- 
cation, association, and the habits of early life. 
Mere learning is not sufficient to entitle a man 
to be called a gentleman, or many of the Roman 
Catholic Priests would be so, but it is the larger 
views and wider range of ideas that are acquired 
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in a truly liberal education, and in the free 
intercourse of men daring to have an unfettered 
range of thought, that gives this qualification. 
Exceptions may start to every reader's mind, as 
to my own, but I hold to my general principle, 
that a well informed gentleman who was earnest 
in his purpose as a teacher of Christianity, even 
under its corrupted form, would elevate the 
standard of thought and feeling among his 
parishioners, instead of maintaining his own 
superiority by depressing, and limiting the ex- 
pansion of the minds around him. 

Mindful of the precept, " let your light shine 
before men," we can comprehend the policy of 
those who, conscious of possessing but a rush- 
light, maintain an atmosphere of such deep 
twilight around them as alone would suffer the 
feeble gleam to appear. 

Father Justin Devines has led me uncon- 
sciously into a long digression. He was a good 
specimen of the Irish priest before Maynooth 
flourished ; he was an orphan of a respectable 
family in the province where he now officiated, 
and was educated like most of his compeers in 
a French College ; he had afterwards been 
travelling tutor to the son of a foreign noble- 
man, and had visited most of the principal cities 
of the European continent. 

His remote ancestry were French as his name 
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might indicate, and though his fathers for some 
generations had been naturalized in Ireland, the 
predilections of Justin were all with the land 
where he had passed his youth and early man- 
hood. 

He had one brother, some years younger than 
himself, but there was little friendship and less 
intercourse between them, for in their early 
orphanage, when Justin was sent to France, his 
younger brother had been adopted by some 
Protestant relations, and brought up in their 
creed. I have named him here, however, because 
he will figure in the future pages of my history, 
and, also, because it was through his interest 
with the Earl of Glenarm and with the potential 
Father Gregory, that Justin was appointed to 
the parish of which we have seen him take 
possession. » 

George soon loved his preceptor passionately ; 
he loved him with the reverence of a son, the 
familiarity of a friend, and the admiration of a 
worshipper ; he hung upon his words, he drank 
in knowledge from him, if T may be allowed the 
figure, through every pore ; and his own mind 
and character seemed to burst forth into bloom 
like the golden crocus through the wintry 
snows, when the gladdening sunbeam kisses its 
brow. 

Mr. Devines could not but feel happiness in 
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the good effect which he produced on the boy, 
and in the affection which he saw that he 
inspired. There is something very flattering to 
self, in being warmly loved by anything, but 
much more in the spontaneous attachment of an 
ardent and intelligent creature ; and the priest, 
whose own heart glowed with pent up affections, 
requited his pupil's love with attachment as warm 
as his own ; he cherished him even as a son. 

As George's whole heart was open to his 
friend, the ruling thought or passion of his 
boyish breast was early revealed to him. 

" I wish you would teach me French, Sir !" 
he exclaimed, turning over the leaves of some 
books in that language, at the very commence- 
ment of their intimacy. 

"And why so? are you so fond of lan- 
guages ?" 

"I want to know French above all things, 
they call me the little Frenchman you know. 
Do you think I look like one, Sir, for you have 
been in France ?" 

"Indeed I do, George; you have a very 
French look, but I like you none the worse 
for that, mon enfant" 

" Is that French ? mon enfant ! oh, teach me, 
Sir." 

"Well, get on very fast with your Latin 
and 1 will." 
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" Thank you, thank you ! I suppose my father 
was French. Oh ! I must know who he was." 

" Your father, George Hartigan 1" 

"Yes, Sir, yes — he isn't, I know, that man 
is not my father; he would love me if he was, 
and he doesn't and never did I" 

Father Justin at that time chid his protigt, 
and endeavoured to remove this impression from 
his mind, but it subsequently took fifm posses- 
sion of his own. Father Gregory, in their 
private conversation, had mentioned to him the 
gossip of the neighbourhood, and the strong 
prepossession on George's mind, and begged 
him to put an end to both if possible ; adding, 
that the notion was evidently founded only on 
the accidental want of resemblance between the 
boy and his parents, for that he would pledge 
his sacred word as a priest, as to the purity 
of heart and conduct of Mrs. Hartigan through- 
out her life, for she had been always one of 
his penitents, and confessed regularly. 

Father Justin, however, thought it singular 
that this only child of parents, wealthy in their 
class, should be destined for the priesthood, thus 
dooming their line to extinction. Hartigan's 
evident indifference to the boy, and Father 
Gregory's great interest in him, were also pon- 
dered in his mind. 

George was about fourteen years of age, when 
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it was rumoured in the country that " the Earl " 
was coming down to the Castle. It was about 
eight years since he and his lady had last 
been there, and after so long an interval, it was 
quite delightful to the gossips of the vicinity 
to talk over the family history. New young 
listeners had sprung up into intelligence and 
curiosity, and the old folks had plenty of eager 
auditors of their chronicles of the good old Earl, 
of the good old times, and his son the late Earl ; 
and of the two fine boys, his sons, who used 
to hunt and shoot over the country, and be 
so friendly in farm-house and cabin, taking a 
drink of milk from the hands of the matrons, 
and paying for it by a kiss on the cheek of the 
maidens. 

The present Earl was the youngest of these 
two brothers, but Lord Gerald, the elder, had 
been everybody's favourite, a tall, brave, hand- 
some, courteous gentleman. Yet the speakers 
would grow grave when they talked of him, 
and cross themselves as they whispered that 
he died a heretic in foreign parts, God help 
his soul ! Then the hearers crossed themselves, 
too, and spoke below their breath. 

Perhaps this solemnity of manner and apparent 
mystery touched some chord in George's breast, 
for he listened with intense interest to every 
word that he could gather concerning Lord 
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Gerald, and the brief outline of his story as he 
heard it from these sources, was as follows : 

When he was just twenty years of age, Lord 
Gerald Lisdillon was sent on the Continent to 
make "the grand tour," according to the then 
prevalent custom. When in Switzerland, while 
too daringly ascending some mountain steep, 
he met with a severe accident, and was taken 
to the house of the Protestant pastor of the 
village near at hand, where he was nursed and 
tended for several months with the utmost 
kindness by all the family, but especially by a 
beautiful daughter of his reverend host. To 
her he became passionately attached, to live 
without her ever at his side, he thought impos- 
sible, and as the sole way of obtaining her hand, 
he listened with a willing mind to the argu- 
ments and teachings of the pastor, and was 
converted to his simpler and purer faith. 

Or, to wind up the tale in a manner more 
coniform able to the spirit in which it was related 
to our young hero: "The poor misguided 
young man fell into the snare the divil laid 
for him, and turned as black a heretic as the 
Protestant parson himself, God save us ! all to 
win to his arms that fair-faced hay then. How- 
ever, nor God nor the divil wouldn't let him 
enjoy his happiness long, for in less than two 
years he died, leaving his heretic wife, and the 
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boy that was born to him, and losing his soul, 
God be good to us, as many have done before 
him, the more's the pity, for a fair face !" 

"And what became of the child?" asked 
Father Justin, .who was on one occasion amongst 
the listeners to this narrative. 

"Och sure, he died too, yer reverence, and 
well for us, not to have the heretic's blood 
ruling over us any way !" 

"They say it broke the ould Lord's heart," 
interposed a grey haired patriarch, "an' no 
wonder ! to have a son of his demane hisself to 
such a marriage! I was working up at the 
Castle in those days, and we all saw what a 
drooping, down-hearted look he got. He often 
wrote letters over to his son, and they say he 
even sent his brother, that's now Earl, to beg 
him to come back an' put away his wife, but 
it was of no use; and when soon after, the 
news came that Lord Gerald was dead, the old 
Earl drooped faster and faster, and he sent 
Father Gregory, who was newly his chaplain 
then, in great haste to bring over the baby that 
should be Earl after him, to have him reared 
in the Holy Catholic faith like all his ancestors. 
But when Father Gregory, after several weeks, 
came back and said the baby was dead too, 
the good ould Earl didn't live an hour scarce ; 
but went out, like the snuff of a candle. And 
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so Lord Hugo, who was never his father's 
favourite, came to be Earl in his place, as God 
willed/' 

"How long was this ago," cried George 
eagerly, "tell me the very year,. good Purdon, 
like a dear old fellow !" 

The veteran pondered, and replied to the 
year and the very month, certifying the date 
by certain contemporary incidents, agricultural, 
atmospheric, and domestic; according to the 
wont of garrulous old age. 

Father Justin rose to depart, and George, his 
shadow, followed. 

"If that child was not dead! — if — if I was 
that child !" cried the boy, the moment they were 
in the open air, while his large eyes glittered 
with excitement, andlie almost gasped for breath, 

" You were told he was dead," replied Mr. 
Devines calmly. 

" It is just my age, just the year at least ; I 
will ask mother the month, for I never was told 
my birthday, and never asked it." 

"Leave the enquiry to me," said the priest 
kindly ; " and pray be calm and reasonable, 
George. You are told that this child died, and 
even if by possibility it were not so, what reason 
is there to suppose that you are he ? there were 
many boys besides George Hartigan born the 
same year as the poor little Earl." 
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" Certainly," replied his pupil laughing, " but 
then I look like a French boy, and they don't. 
Perhaps I am like my mother ; I wonder if she 
is living, they did not say she was dead/' 

" George, George, you must check this lively 
imagination, this restless spirit ! Already you 
deny in your heart, without any proof whatever, 
that Hartigan is your father, and now you are 
ready to repudiate his wife as your mother also ; 
take care that you do not renounce relations 
whom you may yet have need of !" 

The boy walked on thoughtfully; but re- 
flection did not remove the impression of what 
had passed either from his mind, or that of his 
preceptor. 

In fact, the more Mr. Devines pondered upon 
what he had heard, the more .probable did it 
appear to him that they were at length upon the 
right track. The motive at least was suffi- 
ciently strong; his father and brother dying 
and dead, the existence of an infant in a foreign 
land, only standing between him and the Earl- 
dom, Hugo Lisdillon might well have been 
tempted to conceal the existence of that child : 
and if Father Gregory had aided him, to which 
act various temptations also offered, his high 
favour and great influence with the Earl were 
at once accounted for. If again, the child so 
circumstanced had been confided to the Har- 
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tigans for adoption, the many favours shown to 
them also by the Earl, appeared at once ex- 
plained, and their motives for confessing to 
Father Gregory alone, were sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Devines felt doubtful, however, whether 
or not these people were so far in the confidence 
of their employers, as to know the real birth 
of the child whom they acknowledged as their 
own ; and he resolved to endeavour once more 
to elicit something from Mrs, Hartigan in con- 
versation. 

He lost no time in following up this purpose, 
but walked to Crebilly with his pupil the same 
evening. George, by his instructions, accom- 
panied Hartigan in his evening visit to the 
stables, and the priest took a seat at the open 
window of the parlour where Mrs. Hartigan was 
knitting. 

He opened the conversation with praises 
of the talents and disposition of his pupil ; Mrs. 
Hartigan appeared pleased certainly, yet did not 
kindle upon such a theme as most mothers 
would do. 

He expressed his surprise that this only child 
should be destined for the priesthood, which 
seemed, besides, ill to suit his fiery and spirited 
character. 

Mrs. Hartigan replied that her husband had 
always intended it, and she had never thought 

VOL. I. K 
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of opposing him ; if the boy had talents, he 
could not employ them better than in his 
Maker's service. 

" True/' rejoined Father Justin, " if he made 
a free will sacrifice ; but our holy office enjoins 
and requires very great sacrifices, very great acts 
of self denial, and it remains to be seen whether 
your son can make them. Let me see, what is 
his age now P" 

" Fourteen." 

" Fourteen ! A fine boy, indeed, very fer 
advanced for his age, very. What month was 
he born in ?" 

Mrs. Hartigan looked embarrassed for a 
single moment, then said in her usual quiet 
manner, " March or April, I believe ; I cannot 
quite remember." 

"Few women forget these matters," replied 
Mr. Devines cheerfully, " however, you have, of 
course, his certificate of baptism when we 
require to refer to it ?" 

" I am afraid it is lost," returned Mrs. Har- 
tigan, with a slight flush on her pale cheek. 
" Excuse me, Father," she added, rising, " I am 
wanted at this hour in the dairy." 

" One moment more, Mrs. Hartigan," said 
the priest, laying his hand detainingly on her 
arm; "where was this only child of yours 
born?" 
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« At Armagh." 

" Where baptized ? and by whom ?" 

" By Father Gregory O'Mahoney ; he will tell 
you all you wish to know, Sir. I was very ill, 
I cannot remember clearly these things." 

" How long had you been married when your 
son was born ?" 

" Just a year." 

" And you were then living at Armagh ?" 

" I was married at Lisburn from my father's 
house, and we went to Abbey St. Armagh for — " 
she hesitated a moment, and coloured beneath 
Father Justin's gaze, " for my confinement." 

" The remembrance of that time seems pain- 
ful and embarrassing to you," said the priest 
more severely than she had ever heard him 
speak. 

She looked at him sadly, almost entreatingly> 
and left the room. He no longer sought to 
detain her, and himself departed, musing 
thoughtfully; for more than ever he was per- 
suaded that there was some mystery connected 
with the boy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



george's past history, larne castle. 



The Earl of Glenarm arrived at Larne 
Castle, and the news soon spread to Ballymena 
and Crebilly ; for though distant, as the crow 
flies, fourteen Irish miles, every village, hamlet, 
and lone farm house upon the line was inte- 
rested in the news; for all was the Earl's 
demesne, and few were the tenants that had not 
some grievance to complain of, or some favour 
for which to petition. 

I will not add another page to the eloquent 
volumes which have been written on the evils of 
absenteeism, the subject has grown trite ; yet my 
heart is stirred within me as I think of the 
incalculable evils of the system, or the practice, 
comparatively rare at the period of my story, 
but since " the Union/' how lamentably preva- 
lent ! 

Let each reader figure in his mind some 
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princely seat, or some substantial mansion, 
where the opulent owner resides, feeding his 
family and servants, and employing the cheer- 
ful labourers and tradesmen who dwell in con- 
tentment on the verge of his palatial home ; and 
let him picture to himself the same spot with 
closed shutters, and gates rusting on their 
hinges, the tradesmen yawning in their work- 
shops and behind their counters, the labourers 
trailing their languid limbs in tattered clothing, 
their squalid children crying for the bread which 
the parents can no longer give them ; and then, 
let him imagine the state of a country where 
not one here and there, but hundreds, nay 
thousands of properties, are left with their poor 
population in this languishing and helpless con- 
dition. 

Unhappy Ireland ! who that knows the 
human heart, can marvel if thy sons, gifted by 
Heaven with warm affections and warm pas- 
sions, should have broken from time to time 
through the barriers imposed by human laws, 
in their struggle to recover the right bestowed 
upon them by the Creator — the right to live ! 
And if in the wild efforts to which despair has 
driven them, they commit crimes, who, that has 
a candid mind, can censure them, without at 
the same time finding some extenuation for their 
guilt? 
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Ye wealthy, who in your love of pleasure or 
of refinement, or from morbid sentiment turn 
shuddering from the sight of distress, and 
abject poverty, prate not at least of patriotism 1 

How often has my spirit sickened to hear the 
cant of the " love of country/' from the lips of 
those who voluntarily fly fromits shores, and refuse 
to alleviate, according to their means, the miseries 
of the people among whom their lot should be 
cast ! But it is time to quit a theme which, 
while it makes my pulses throb, may cause 
perchance the blood of my readers to flow 
drowsily in their veins, for the chord is one 
which has been often struck, and the business of 
my tale rests meanwhile suspended. 

The Earl of Glenarm had returned, and 
Maurice Hartigan was summoned to the Castle, 
to give an account of his stewardship. 

Young George " became wild " to accompany 
him. He had heard that there was a portrait 
gallery at Larne Castle, and longed with the 
most intense desire to look upon the picture of 
Lord Gerald Lisdillon, whom, in his day dreams, 
he regarded as his father. He thirsted to gaze 
upon it, fondly hoping to behold there imaged, 
a strong resemblance of himself, such a resem- 
blance as when he should stand beside it, would 
overwhelm his usurping uncle with conscious 
guilt, and force from him the confession of his 
crime. 
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Thus dreamt the romantic boy, whose ima- 
gination painted a perfect series of fancy 
pictures on this theme; and, meanwhile, he 
ceased not to entreat Hartigan to take him with 
him. 

His delight then may be imagined, when his 
petition was unexpectedly granted. We will 
pass over their long ride in silence, as well as 
our young hero's emotions on beholding what 
he persuaded himself was his ancestral home. 
Having breakfasted in the steward's room, 
Hartigan was in due time summoned to the 
presence of the Earl, and he signed to George to 
follow him. With a beating heart the boy 
obeyed. A door was flung open by the attendant 
footman, and at the further end of a long room, 
they perceived several persons seated. 

One of these George recognized as Father 
Gregory O'Mahoney ; another was a very tall and 
handsome man, but too young to be the object 
of his thoughts ; a little beyond, in the shadow 
of a window curtain was another — yes, he must 
be the Earl of Glenarm, his uncle ! 

Mechanically he followed Hartigan up the 
room, " So, this is the boy you spoke of — your 
son ?" said the Earl. 

" Yes, my lord, my only son, my only child, 
George." 

The Earl had keen grey eyes, which gleamed 
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brightly out of the shadowy angle where he sate, 
but they did not look direct at their object, 
rather glancing at it somewhat askance. He 
had a lofty brow, but it was very narrow ; a 
phrenologist would observe that the organs of 
music were entirely wanting, and if he should 
deem that Shakspeare was right when he de- 
clared that 

" The man that hath not music in his soul, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and plots/' 

then, the said phrenologist would form no very 
favourable opinion of the morale of the noble 
Earl, even without proceeding to a manipulation 
of the cranium. 

In any case, as George stood there attentively 
surveying his self-adopted relative, and no less 
attentively observed by him, an impression far 
from agreeable insinuated itself into his mind. 

"And you mean to bring him up to the 
church ?" enquired or affirmed the Earl. 

" Yes, my lord ; he has, I believe, a good deal 
of talent in the way of books, and as his 
Reverence, Father Gregory, was kind enough to 
say he would help him on — " 

" You are quite right, it is the best thing, the 
only thing you can do with him," interrupted the 
Earl, rising and coming towards George. " Tell 
me, boy/' he added, laying his hand heavily on 
his shoulder, " since you have been staring at 
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me from the moment you entered the room, tell 
me what you think of me 1" 

George coloured and was silent. 

" Come tell me, I insist on it !" repeated the 
Earl, with a keen and sudden side glance from 
his glittering eyes. "What do you think of 
me ?" 

The glance acted upon George like the stroke 
of a spur upon the flank of a horse ; he started 
aside, and bolted out the words, " I think you 
are not at all like me. v 

The tall young man laughed at this reply, but 
the rest of the party exchanged meaning glances 
in perfect silence, and the Earl turned very- 
pale. 

" Are these your manners ?" cried Hartigan, 
after a moment's pause, giving him at the same 
time a reproving tap on the side of his head. 

" Let him alone," said the Earl, " the reply 
was a strange one, but the young gentleman, no 
doubt, had some meaning in it, although we 
cannot perceive it." 

" I sometimes fear," remarked Father Gregory 
speaking for the first time, and surveying George 
in his usual slow and deliberate manner, till his 
blood froze beneath the process ; " I sometimes 
fear that our young friend here is a monomaniac. 
Ever since a fever that he had, my lord, in con- 
sequence of his schoolfellows beating him roughly, 

k 3 
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because he could not bear to be bantered for 
looking like a Frenchman, I have observed an 
hallucination of ideas on this subject ; he seems 
always looking for resemblances between himself 
and other persons. If this be so, he will, of 
course, be unfit for the priesthood and every 
other path of honourable ambition; we must 
leave him to the plough." 

" I would rather be a soldier than a priest 1" 
exclaimed George. 

" What ! to take up arms against your Gallic 
countrymen ?" rejoined Mr. O'Mahoney mock- 
ingly. " Take care !" 

"As he has this fancy for studying phy- 
siognomy," said the Earl, again feeling uneasy 
under the boy's scrutinizing gaze, " perhaps he 
would like to seek for resemblances in the picture 
gallery." 

" I should, indeed, my lord," responded 
George, looking at him boldly, and speaking 
with a point and determination which astonished 
even himself, " especially if I am to see there 
the portrait of your late noble brother." 

The Earl's confusion was now evident, and 
Hartigan looked menacingly at the boy; but 
Father Gregory, in a purposely audible whisper, 
and touching his finger to his brow, said, " You 
see how it is, poor fellow, I fear it will prove too 
truly as I observed just now." Then addressing 
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George in his usual mellifluous voice, he added ; 
" you shall see the gallery, my dear boy, and 
with your peculiar talent, aided by the pre- 
possession on your mind, you will, no doubt, be 
able readily to discover for yourself which is the 
portrait of Lord Gerald Lisdillon, the Earl's bro- 
ther. Mr. Devines, will you have the kindness to 
show your brother's pupil to the picture gallery ?" 

Hereupon the tall young man who had been 
addressed rose, and beckoned from the apart- 
ment George, whose thoughts for the moment 
took a new direction, for he had heard of the 
brother of Father Justin, and instantly felt a 
lively interest in him on his friend's account. 

As soon as they had closed the door behind 
them, the three persons remaining in the apart- 
ment drew more closely together, and looked on 
each other enquiringly. 

"He must suspect the truth, or something 
near it," exclaimed the Earl. " It is impossible 
that all this can be mere haphazard 1" 

u I can assure you, I can swear, my lord/' 
said Hartigan, in reply to his oblique glance, 
" that I never by word, or sign, gave the smallest 
hint of his not being our child, nor has my wife, 
1 feel assured." 

" I think I can answer for her also," joined in 
Father O'Mahoney, " for I questioned her most 
strictly at her last confession ; and the only 
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possible complaint against my good friend 
Hartigan is, that he is not hypocrite enough to 
act the part of the fond father of an only son. 
You will allow, however, my lord, that I told 
you truly that he bears no resemblance to your- 
self, your brother, or any member of your family." 

" None whatever, thank Heaven ! at least, 
none that I can trace," replied the Earl, " so I 
trust a visit to the picture gallery may do him 
good. Perhaps, after all, it is only that French 
look of his, that has set his brain on these 
fancies ; but he has a deuced aristocratic air and 
manner, Hartigan, for your son !" 

" It is kind for him," * returned Hartigan, 
venturing on a smile. "I ought, perhaps, to 
have worked it out of him at the plough-tail ; 
but I could not make up my mind to do that, 
my lord." 

The Earl turned haughtily away, without 
vouchsafing a reply, and the priest turned the 
conversation into more ordinary channels. 

On his return to Ballymena, George failed not 
to relate all that had passed to his beloved pre- 
ceptor, and on comparing notes they both felt 
disappointed at the small results of the excur- 
sion. George had gazed long and anxiously at 
the portrait of Lord Gerald, which had been 

* This is a familiar Irish phrase, signifying that it was after 
his kind, or his race to be so. 
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pointed out to him at his request, but he could 
trace in it no resemblance to himself ; and 
Father Justin felt disappointed that his private 
convictions on the subject of his pupil's birth, 
should not have received confirmation. All that 
appeared certain was, that a mystery affecting 
George existed, to which the Earl, Mr. O'Ma- 
honey, and Maurice Hartigan were all parties 
concerned. 

He much censured his pupil for his want of 
discretion, of tact, of policy, in his interview 
with the Earl; and though he regretted the 
necessity of checking the noble frankness of an 
honest and candid nature, yet he began hence- 
forth to train him in that suppression of feelings 
and of thoughts which is so lamentably need- 
ful in this world of guile, if we would not be 
the mock and sport of all who are more wise in 
their generation than ourselves. 

This is a painful part of education, both to 
teacher and learner, where the sense of right is 
delicate ; but Father Justin strove anxiously to 
make his favorite distinguish the bounds be- 
tween concealment and deception, the line of 
demarcation between which, however, is some- 
times finer than a spider's web, and, like this, 
leading to a labyrinth of entanglement. 

Still, though the moralist may shake his head 
over such distinctions when clothed in words, or 
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offered in a theoretic form, the wisest, the 
purest, the most pious, all more or less must 
practise and must inculcate such practice, when 
walking in the world. We dwell not yet in the 
Palace of Truth, to wear windows in our hearts. 

Again and again the incidents of that day 
were discussed between the priest and his pupil, 
till a new idea took possession of the mind of 
the former. On considering the sudden pallor 
of the Earl when the boy exclaimed, " I think 
you are not at all like me 1" the thought arose 
that perhaps the present Earl himself, and not his 
deceased brother, was the author of George's being. 

The Earl had married the daughter of an 
English nobleman, by whom he had already 
several children ; but the age of George allowed 
of his having been born shortly before the con- 
traction of this marriage; and what more pro- 
bable than that his existence should be stu- 
diously concealed P 

Perhaps he had loved the mother too weU 
altogether to abandon the child, or perhaps Mrs. 
Hartigan, (notwithstanding Father O'Mahoney's 
testimony to her purity of life), was actually the 
mother of George, and her husband had been 
bribed into acknowledging him as his own. 
The conduct of both towards the boy seemed 
to corroborate this idea : the undisguised in- 
difference of the father, the chastened and 
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subdued, or it might be, restrained affection of 
the mother, so exactly what might be expected 
from a woman thus circumstanced, the proof of 
whose lapse from virtue was ever before her 
husband's eyes. 

His destination for the priesthood, too, was 
thus so clearly accounted for — on the mother's 
part, as an act of expiation — on the reputed 
father's, a preventitive to the false transmission 
of his name. The whole story thus framed, 
hung so coherently together, that the more 
Father Justin revolved it in his mind, the more 
persuaded he became that he had at length hit 
upon the truth ; and when, in an apparently 
casual conversation with Mrs. Hartigan, he drew 
from her that she had several times seen and 
spoken with the Earl, then Lord Hugo Lisdillon, 
before either his marriage or her own, the belief 
was still further confirmed. 

On the other hand, by adopting this con- 
clusion, the decidedly French physiognomy of 
the boy must be deemed purely fortuitous. 

George himself clung tenaciously to his former 
idea ; having once nursed the fancy that he was 
the rightful Earl, he could not for a moment 
entertain the humiliating thought that there was 
a stain upon his birth ; nor would he allow the 
possibility that the Earl, to whom he had felt an 
antipathy the moment he beheld him, could be 
his parent. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



George's past history, the adventure of 

monsieur renouard. 



A few weeks after George's visit to Lame 
Castle, another event occurred which it may be 
well here to record. 

One evening, when our young hero had re- 
turned home to Crebilly, and Father Justin was 
sitting alone in his house at Ballymena studying 
a Lent sermon for the following Sunday, a mes- 
sage was sent to him from the landlord of the 
chief hostelry of the place, saying that a foreign 
gentleman had arrived at his house, who would 
very much like to talk with his reverence. 

Mr. Devines closed his books, and returned 
with the messenger. 

The stranger, apologizing for the trouble he 
had given, introduced himself as Monsieur 
Clement Renouard, Procureur du Roi. He 
spoke English a little, but was delighted to find 
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that the landlord had not misled him as to Mr. 
Devines being so perfect a French scholar : and 
soon, with bad wine and good punch before 
them, the two gentlemen were engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

M. Binouard lost little time in explaining 
that he had come to Ireland for the purpose of 
endeavouring to trace the fate of a child, lost 
many years before. 

"A lost child !" cried the priest eagerly, 
" boy or girl ? how long ago ?" 

" A boy, about fourteen years since." 

"Is it possible!" exclaimed Mr. Devines, 
clasping his hands delightedly. 

" You know then a lost child, corresponding 
to those particulars?" enquired M. Renouard 
with scarce less animation. 

"Mais, non Monsieur, I dare not say so 
much ; but I am deeply interested in a youth 
of that age, and have very strong suspicions that 
he is not the son of the persons who call him 



SO. 



Ah, vraiment ! but Monsieur will perceive 
that this may be a very different thing." 
M. Renouard then narrated with much caution 
and circumlocution that certain persons, mem- 
bers of a noble family in France, asserted that 
their infant had been torn by ruffians from the 
mother's arms and carried they knew not 
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whither. That he and his noble client, grand- 
father of the infant, saw reason to doubt the 
truth of this statement for many years; but 
having failed in every other effort to discover 
what had become of the child, he had resolved 
to follow a very faint clue which indicated the 
possibility of his having been taken to Ireland. 
This was nothing more than the fact that a 
small vessel from Belfast had been off the coast 
at the time of the reported abduction, and the 
assertion that the ruffians were foreigners. 

"You went then to Belfast? and did you 
learn any thing there P" enquired Devines. 

"No, Monsieur; but I have a very good 
friend there who will prosecute the enquiry 
better than I could/' 

" Then what if I mriy ask it, led you on to 
this out of the way region in search of the 
child ?" 

" I came because, in the course of my en- 
quiries, I learnt that a priest of this province 
had been in the south of France about that 
time; and. in the vague hope that such an one 
might be of service to me, I have visited the 
priests of every village on my route: for we 
learn, Sir, in my profession, to lose no possible 
chance of recovering a lost clue ; the least likely 
source often being in fact the one which first 
places the foot on the ladder of truth." 
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" You say well, Sir, and I should much like 
to have the advantage of your acuteness 
and professional experience, in considering the 
evidence in the case in which I am interested. 
You must be my guest to-morrow, and you 
shall see the youth I referred to; he has a 
singularly French physiognomy. Pray are the 
parents of your lost child still living ?" 

" Monsieur, we have another auditor ;" whis- 
pered M. Renouard, almost in his ear, as he 
bent forward still sipping his glass. 

Mr. Devines started and turned round. It 
was Father Gregory O'Mahoney who stood at 
the open door behind him. 

The two priests exchanged hasty glances ; 
Mr. Devines would have given five years of his 
life, at that moment, to know how much of the 
conversation his superior had heard ; yet he was 
devising no treason, nor was evil in his heart. 

Mr. O'Mahoney advanced with the air of a 
man who was always at his ease, and bowing to 
the stranger, requested Mr. Devines to intro- 
duce him to his friend. 

" Monsieur Renouard, my friend, if he allows 
me to call him so," said Father Justin, " is but 
the acquaintance of an hour. I am happy, 
however, to introduce to him Mr. O'Mahoney, 
one of the most eminent ecclesiastics of the 
province." 
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M. Renouard bowed profoundly to his new 
acquaintance. 

" And one," continued Mr. Devines, " who is 
perfectly conversant with your language, having 
had the advantage, equally with myself, of tra- 
velling in France from twelve to fifteen years 
ago." 

M. Renouard bowed, again, more profoundly 
than before, and then directed a quick glance of 
intelligence towards Mr. Devines, shewing his 
appreciation of all the point of the introduction. 
The start and momentary embarrassment of Mr, 
Devines, moreover, had not escaped the quick 
eye of the French lawyer, and after a few 
phrases of mere politeness, he thought it safer to 
lead the conversation into the general topics of 
the day. 

Mr. O'Mahoney observed his aim, and with 
courteous apologies for having interrupted the 
tete-d,-tete, begged them to resume the subject 
which they were discussing when he intruded, 
and he, if they wished it, would withdraw. 

With professional, or natural tact, M. Re- 
nouard replied that the conversation of perfect 
strangers could have no private or special 
interest, and that his society was a welcome 
addition to the party. "We Frenchmen are 
proverbially social," he added, " and it was my 
aversion to solitude that made me venture on 
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the liberty of requesting the society of this 
reverend gentleman in my provincial inn." 

Mr. O'Mahoney made a suitable reply, called 
for fresh glasses, and ordered the best supper 
the landlord could provide, and the three 
gentlemen passed the evening in animated and 
varied conversation, without the slightest re- 
ference to the object of M. Renouard's visit to 
the country. 

Politics — the growing spirit of democracy in 
France, and the increasing disaffection in 
Ireland, were the themes upon which they 
entered most largely, and M. Renouard enquired 
with great interest into the prevailing feeling of 
the people, both as regarded England and 
France ; while Mr. O'Mahoney led him on by 
his replies from point to point of enquiry, until 
the night was far advanced. 

Mr. Devines at length rose, and pleading his 
clerical duties of the morrow, returned to his 
own house. 

Next morning, as he was entering the chapel 
to officiate at early Mass, Mr. O'Mahoney laid 
his hand upon his arm. " One word," he said, 
" before I go. I caution you to beware of what 
you are about with that stranger ; he is a spy of 
the French government ; have no further inter- 
course whatever with him. Not a word, as you 
value your character and safety. You under- 
stand?" 
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"It is impossible, I cannot believe it," 
exclaimed Father Justin much startled. 

"I have said it;" responded his superior 
haughtily. 

"Yet surely, there must be some mistake," 
rejoined Devines with a slight bow of deference, 
" for he mentioned the motive of his journey to 
me last night, and I assure you it is purely a 
private one." 

"Are you so easily deceived, my credulous 
friend," rejoined O'Mahoney in accents even 
more than usually mellifluous. "Is then the 
thing so strange ? is this the first French agent 
who has visited our shores? Let me inform 
you, however, to remove all your scruples, that I 
had previous intimation of the purposes of this 
man, and came here last night expressly to warn 
you against him. And I may add, that after 
you left us, the conversation took a turn that 
removed every doubt from my mind. I must 
detain you no longer now, however, but remem- 
ber, you are warned ! Be wise, and at least do 
not seek him — wait till he visits you." 

Mr. O'Mahoney mounted his horse which a 
boy was holding near, and the parish priest of 
Ballymena entered the chapel. 

Mass was over, breakfast was over, but 
George Hartigan did not appear. This annoyed 
Mr. Devines, who was anxious to introduce his 
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young friend to M. Renouard, and no less was 
he annoyed and embarrassed by the warning of 
O'Mahoney. 

There had been something so frank and genial 
in the manner and discourse of the French 
lawyer before the Vicar-General interrupted 
them, that Devines knew not how to receive the 
idea of his being a spy, and suspected rather 
that O'Mahoney had overheard some part of 
their conversation, and wished to prevent their 
further intercourse. 

He was warned ! yes, and there was almost a 
menace in the warning; but the good priest 
loved George as a son, and he resolved that 
coute qui coute he would question the stranger 
once more about the missing French boy. 

On emerging from the walled garden in 
which his house was enclosed, Mr. Devines 
found the town of Ballymena all in confusion. 
The words " French spy " were on every tongue, 
and the hostelry was surrounded by a dense 
crowd of curious and marvelling inhabitants, 
amongst whom several constables with their 
staves were distinguishable. 

The door, usually wide open in ostentatious, 
not to say solicitous hospitality, was now closed, 
and the landlord demurred as to admitting our 
friend ; but priests are privileged persons, and 
after a short delay Father Justin crossed the 
threshold. 
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"What a thing to happen to me I" exclaimed 
mine host when he had again bolted and barred 
the door. " I, the most loyal man of my trade 
in the county, to be accused of harbouring 
French spies !" 

"But are yon certain that he is one?" en- 
quired Mr. Devines. 

" Sure, an' was it not his Reverence, Father 
Gregory himself that said itl" was the all- 
conclusive reply. 

"But, perhaps, he may be mistaken — may 
have been misinformed," returned the parish 
priest. " Let me see this gentleman, and I will 
hear what he has to say/' 

" Oh, your Reverence, I dare not indeed ! 
This is a state matter ; Father Gregory told me 
that I must be answerable with my life, Sir — my 
life, for his safety, God help me! and that I 
must let no person speak to him, not even your 
Reverence — he said so, he did, indeed — he 
named you by name as I'm a living man !" 

" I believe you, my good fellow ; but I saw 
Mr. O'Mahoney at the chapel door before he 
left the town, and you need have no fear what- 
ever in admitting me, I take the responsibility 
upon myself." 

" Well, your Reverence, I must not gainsay 
you, an' no doubt you can judge of what is in a 
man's mind as well as Father Gregory; so, if 
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you engage to hold me harmless, I'll let you in 
to him." 

When admitted into the bed-room occupied 
by the prisoner, Mr. Devines found him pacing 
up and down in a very angry mood. 

" What is the meaning of* this conduct?" 
was his demand, as soon as he recognised his 
companion of the preceding night. " Why 
am I locked up here like a criminal? Is this 
the meaning of the Irish hospitality, which I 
have heard so much vaunted by your compa- 
triotes ?" 

" I do not wonder at your anger, Monsieur 
Renouard," rejoined the priest, " but I feel 
persuaded that this unworthy treatment is 
founded on error, and that the mistake will soon 
be rectified." 

<'What am I accused of? The dolt of a 
landlord who brought me some breakfast this 
morning, would not utter a single word in reply 
to all my demands ; he did nothing but shake 
his head like an automaton, and looked at me as 
if I were a bombshell, that he expected to ex- 
plode on the instant." 

Mr. Devines laughed, and replied, " I know 
the meaning of all this very little better than 
yourself, M. Renouard ; but tell me, in Heaven's 
name, what passed between you and Mr. 
O'Mahoney after I left you last night ?" 

VOL. I. L 
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" Nothing whatever. Do you mean to imply 
that he is the cause of my detention ?" 

" M. Renouard, will you reply to one question 
which I shall ask you, truly as before Heaven. 
Are you employed by the French government, 
or any member of it ? are you — you will excuse 
me — are you here as a spy ?" 

" I ! Clement Renouard 1" 

" Without reserve, remember." 

" No, by my faith as a gentleman and French- 
man !" replied Renouard decidedly. "Is that 
what I am suspected of?" 

" It is, Sir. Neither I trust are you here 
as a disseminator of disaffection or republi- 
canism P" 

" Sir, you insult me ! my family was always 
loyal — my grandfather — " 

" Pardon, and bear with me yet a moment," 
interrupted Devines. "Did you make any 
allusion to the lost child in your after conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mahoney ?" 

" None whatever ! Mon Dieu, do you think 
that he then — " 

A knock at the door interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and the landlord ushered in a florid and 
very portly gentleman, who puffed and panted 
greatly, either with over fatigue or over self- 
importance. Two vulgar-looking satellites fol- 
lowed in his wake. 
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Mr. Roche, the magistrate I" announced the 
landlord. 

Mr. Roche was a Protestant, the priest had 
no personal acquaintance with him, but silently 
offered him a chair. The magistrate vouchsafed 
a slight nod in acknowledgement, but continued 
standing, with his eyes fixed steadily upon M. 
R&ouard. 

"Sir, are you Mr. Clement Renouard?" 

" I am." 

" A Frenchman ?" 

" I am." 

"A Roman Catholic, of course, judging by 
your companion." 

" It is true, Monsieur/' 

" Then, Sir, you are my prisoner I" 

" That, Sir, I am not, and will not be, if what 
I have heard and read of English law be true ! 
I must first be accused of some crime, or illegal 
act." 

" Sir, your accusation is here, I have it written 
here!" he cried, laying one broad hand em- 
phatically upon the other, in which he held 
a written paper. "Sir, you are a French 
spy ! We know you ! and I arrest you in the 
King's name. Come forward, men, and do your 
duty." 

"Stop one moment, Mr. Roche," interposed 
Mr. Devines, "there is clearly some mistake 

l 2 
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here! This gentleman came to Ireland upon 
altogether private business; he only landed 
at Belfast a few days ago, and — " 

"We know, we know," interrupted the 
magistrate, again shaking portentously in his 
outstretched hand, the all important document. 

All such country magistrates as Mr. Roche, 
(and there name is, and ever was legion, in 
every land) act so much in the same spirit, 
and in the same manner, that I need not dwell 
longer upon this scene. As usual, to unreasoning 
pomposity, argument and remonstrance were 
in vain; and the result was, that in a short 
time the excitement in the street was at its 
height ; a sergeant and four dragoons drew up 
in front of the inn, and the prisoner, for such 
he now was to all intents and purposes, was 
brought out accompanied _by the much com- 
miserating Father Justin. 

" And where do you mean to conduct him ?" 
he enquired. 

" Where, Mr. Devines ! I am surprised you 
should put such a question. When the Earl 
of Glenarm is in the country, as most providen- 
tially is the case at present, who would be so 
mad as to act in a matter of this importance 
without the sanction of his authority! Be as- 
sured I shall conduct the prisoner to Larne 
Castle, and the Earl will best know how to 
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act next, and how to represent the matter fit- 
tingly to government." 

When after much pompous preparation the 
cavalcade was ready to depart, with the hapless 
M. Renouard well guarded in the midst, our 
priest proposed to Mr. Roche to bear him 
company in his ride, as he had occasion to visit 
his brother, the Earl's secretary. 

The proposition was graciously acceded to, 
for the magistrate felt his importance increased, 
by having so creditable a witness to his pro- 
ceedings. 

And now, it may be well to explain the 
machinery which caused all this commotion. 

Father Gregory O'Mahoney had been busily 
employed for the week or two previous, in 
making a progress through each parish and 
village in the Earl's widely extended domain, 
for the purpose of securing, as much as possible, 
an unanimity of policy and opinion, in the 
councils of the priests and principal inhabitants. 

The Earl's chief object in visiting the country 
at this time, was to raise a larger sum of money 
than could be furnished by his annual rents; 
for ample as these were, they had proved in- 
sufficient to secure him, aided by the extrava- 
gance of a fashionable wife, from heavy debts. 

It was proposed, therefore, to meet the 
emergency by exacting fines for the renewal 
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of leases, as it is technically expressed; or in 
other words, to receive a sum of ready money 
either as a condition of the renewal, or in the 
consideration of lowering the annual rent during 
the term of the lease. To many, this sum in 
hard cash was unattainable, and the occupants, 
therefore, saw themselves obliged, should this 
condition be enforced, to relinquish their farms ; 
thus the ill-feeling which had long been in- 
creasing in the country, was likely to be 
further fostered and nourished, and the number 
of malcontents increased by this measure; and 
all Father Gregory's powers of persuasion and 
conciliation were called into requisition, while 
striving to convince the tenants that it was 
not only a compact of mutual advantage, but 
a direct boon from a benevolent landlord. 

This state of feeling may seem, at present, 
to bear but slightly upon my story; it was, 
however, the under current which prepared for 
subsequent events; and with regard to the 
present moment, it was during his journey with 
/ the above objects, that O'Mahoney heard in 
several villages of a French stranger, who was 
travelling alone, and asking curious questions 
from various persons. 

At first, to do him justice, he mentally 
supposed him, what he afterwards accused him 
of being, a French spy and agitator; but upon 
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investigating the nature of the enquiries put 
by this stranger, his ideas took a new, and 
to him more alarming form ; he felt, no doubt, 
that he must be some relative, or the agent 
of some relative of George. For whoever that 
young gentleman may prove to be, I have no 
wish to conceal from the reader, that he certainly 
was not the son of Maurice Hartigan, and 
Father Gregory knew he was not; moreover, 
that both his reputation, and his ambitious views, 
would materially suffer by the discovery of the 
secret. 

Such being his impression, Mr. O'Mahoney 
turned his horse's head at once towards Bally- 
mena, and rode to the priest's house to warn 
Mr. Devines, as he had truly told him, against 
holding any communication with a suspected 

spy. 

Not finding him at home, he had followed 

him to the inn, and heard sufficient of the 
conversation we have recorded, greatly to in- 
crease his apprehensions. Vigorous measures 
must now, he felt, be taken to stop the 
threatening mischief; and above all, George 
must not be seen by the stranger, lest, perchance, 
a tell-tale family resemblance might aid in 
revealing the mystery. 

As soon as M. Renouard had retired that 
night to rest, the indefatigable O'Mahoney sat 
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down to write such a letter to Mr. Roche, whose 
character he knew, as would, he felt assured, 
secure the fulfilment of his object. There was 
ingenious flattery of the talents, judgment, tact, 
and penetration, which he had not, as well as 
of the dogged loyalty which he had; all ap- 
peared left to the magistrate's discretion, yet 
every particular of what he wished to be done, 
was so clearly suggested, that it appeared to 
Mr. Roche the only possible manner of con- 
ducting the affair. 

This letter, the landlord was enjoined to 
despatch, without fail, at break of day to the 
magistrate, who resided about three miles from 
Ballymena; the messenger was then to go on 
to Crebilly with a brief note, charging Maurice 
Hartigan, on no account, to lose sight of George 
until the following evening, and especially not 
to suffer him to see Mr. Devines. 

He then took a few hours' repose, but rose 
early, and with his own hand locked the door of 
M. Renouard's chamber; then consigning the 
key to the landlord, he imparted to him the 
momentous fact that a foreign spy was beneath 
his roof, and gave the most impressive com- 
mands as to his safe keeping. Thence he re- 
paired, as we have seen, to the chapel, and after 
the warning to Mr. Devines, rode at a rapid 
pace to Larne Castle. 
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The Earl was still in bed when the priest 
arrived, and listened uneasily to the recital of his 
late adventure. 

He was at first disposed to blame O'Mahoney 
for precipitation, in bringing down in so public a 
manner a prisoner to the Castle, and suggested 
that the easier plan would have been to remove 
Mr. Devines and his pupil temporarily from his 
vicinity ; but he was obliged to yield to O'Ma- 
honey's argument, that the whole country would 
soon be gossipping about the Frenchman and 
the stolen child, unless the babble were stopped 
in a summary manner, and discredit thrown 
upon the character of the enquirer. 

They therefore studied only, how best to re- 
move from their path this troublesome intruder, 
without entangling themselves in a manner that 
would lead to public investigation. Their plans, 
however, were not matured, when the cavalcade 
reached the castle. 

O'Mahoney had not calculated upon seeing 
Mr. Devines among the party, but his ready in- 
vention instantly suggested how the accident 
might be turned to his advantage. 

He at first received him coldly, lamenting that 
he had not followed his friendly counsels; but 
on Father Justin again expressing his firm con- 
viction that M. Renouard's arrest was founded on 
a mistake, and that he could not reconcile it to his 
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conscience to abandon a stranger to his fate with- 
out an effort to assist him, the Vicar-General 
affected to commend his Christian benevolence. 

It is unnecessary to describe the mock in- 
vestigation by the Earl. The evidence was so 
ingeniously put together by O'Mahoney, and 
the law of the case so pompously and authorita- 
tively laid down by Mr. Roche, that altogether 
the scene was rather imposing ; and at moments, 
almost shook the confidence of Mr. Devines him- 
self. 

As to M. Renouard, whose legal habits of 
mind might have seen means of breaking 
through the flimsey web thu3 woven around 
him, he was not suffered to speak. Every reply 
beyond a simple answer to a question, was cut 
short by the authoritative dictum that this was 
not the time for him to reply, he would be heard 
in the proper place. 

The examination ceased : no doubt, they said, 
remained of the truth of the accusation, and the 
prisoner was led away to another apartment, and 
informed that he must prepare for removal the 
following day to Dublin Castle, where he would 
be detained until the pleasure of government 
should be known. Both M. Renouard and his 
friend, Devines, now felt that the affair wore no 
pleasant aspect. 

The latter found means to visit the prisoner 
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in the course of the evening, not, it may be 
added, without the knowledge of O'Mahoney 
and the Earl. He found M. Renouard in a 
state of glowing wrath, and he scrupled not to 
grind curses through his teeth, in the emphatic 
French fashion, against Ireland and the Irish. 
He repeated his assertions of entire innocence, 
but still Mr. Devines could clearly see that he 
was apprehensive as to the result. 

M. Renouard had wearied away the houra of 
solitude with thoughts of lettres de cachet, the 
Bastille, long spirit-breaking imprisonments pre- 
vious to examination, and every other grievance 
of the old French system, when the Code Napo- 
leon lay still undreamed of, in the womb of 
Themis. 

Mr. Devines took a more sanguine view of 
the case ; he was a simple-minded man, and 
had faith in innocence ; he was, too, a patriot, 
and boasted of the Irish parliament, as if no 
injustice had ever been perpetrated under its 
sanction. 

Finding, however, that he could not rouse the 
stranger from his depressing fears, he began to 
enquire, whether, if the aspect of things should 
not improve, he had no influential friends in 
France who would exert themselves with the 
English government. 

" And I, meantime, to be pining in a prison," 
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sighed Renouard. " Bah, mon ami, your conso- 
lations only chill me !" 

" You have no friends in Ireland ?" 

" Only one, a physician at Belfast ; he is the 
friend to whom I referred last night as pursuing 
my enquiries about the ship. His name is 
Evernon." 

" Dr. Evernon ! Oh, why have you not 
named him before ? He is my particular friend, 
an excellent fellow, a real, warm-hearted Irish- 
man ! We must write to him at once !" 

" It is all very true, mon ami, he is all that 
you say ; mais alors, what can he do for me ? 
This is no case for physic or blistering, and a 
physician is neither a Minister of State nor a 
king's favourite, to oppose this very absurd Earl. 
I see it well, there is a combination against me, 
either of men or fates, and before the old Marquis, 
w r ho sent me on this fool's errand, has managed to 
obtain justice for me, I shall have pined into 
idiotcy, or, perhaps, expired. Bah ! I cannot 
bear to think of it ! Ah, mon ami, my excellent 
friend, for the love of Heaven contrive a way for 
me to escape ! I know too well the law's 
delays, and the difficulty of opening a prison 
door when once those clanging bolts and crash- 
ing bars are fastened on a poor captive. JEn- 
fin, I love liberty, and I love my ease. A 
prison is not a mon gr4 du tout !" And a shrug 
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and a shudder gave point and finish to the 
speech. 

The good priest lay awake all night pon- 
dering the matter. He had not yet seen his 
brother, who was absent, and on this pretext, 
O'Mahoney with much show of kindness, 
detained him at the Castle. He talked mysteri- 
ously to him of the dangerous plot in which 
it was supposed that Renouard was an ac- 
complice, and contrived greatly to increase his 
fears for the result of a trial. He affected com- 
passion, too, and finally hinted, that the Earl 
was greatly annoyed at having to appear in 
the light of public prosecutor ; and though in 
a case of such importance it would be un- 
pardonable not to do their duty, still it would 
have been a great relief both to himself and 
the Earl, if the unlucky Frenchman had not 
fallen in their way; or even if he should now 
escape to his own country before the affair 
took wind, they would rejoice at it almost as 
much as he himself might. "None but Mr. 
Roche," he added laughing, " would regret the 
loss of their prisoner." 

So Mr. Devines lay awake all night revolving 
these things ; and with the faintest streak 
of greyish light which heralded the dawn, he 
rose and left his chamber. 

And it so happened that every necessary 
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assistance having been " purposely by accident " 
thrown in his way, M. Renouard escaped. 

Accompanied by a trusty peasant, who was 
well known to Mr. Devines, as guide, and 
attired like him, he rode northward to Glenarm, 
instead of awaiting the additional military escort 
which Mr. Roche was to send over to conduct the 
prisoner to Dublin. 

At Glenarm, several small Scotch vessels 
were found, as was expected, on the point of 
sailing; and the fugitive soon embarked, and 
left the shores of Ireland with very little good 
will towards the country or its inhabitants; 
excepting only, as in gratitude bound, Dr. 
Evernon and Mr. Devines. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
george's past history, a death-bed. 

After the incident recorded in the last 
chapter, nothing of moment occurred with re- 
lation to my hero's history, until the occurrence 
of that event, which led to the flight from the 
home of his boyhood with which my story 
opens. 

M. Renouard was no more heard of; whe- 
ther he were indeed innocent of the charge 
against him, remained always an uncertainty 
in Father Justin's mind, but his extreme anxiety 
to shun further investigation, seemed to him 
suspicious. And whether the story which he 
had so imperfectly narrated of the stolen child, 
had any connexion with George's history, he 
was also at a loss to determine ; though all 
things considered, he rather inclined to look 
upon it only as a fortuitous parallel, a singular 
coincidence, which had led him to seek for 
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the grandson of the French Marquis, in the 
vicinity of the Irish Earl. 

His friend, Dr. Evernon, to whom he wrote, 
could give no information respecting the French 
lawyer, except testifying to his high profes- 
sional standing in Paris; and after a short 
time, the remembrance of M. Renouard rocked 
itself to oblivion in some lumber cell of the 
good priest's brain. 

The Earl had accomplished his financial 
arrangements, to the no small discontent of 
most of his tenantry ; and with his secretary, 
Reginald Devines, had returned to London. 
Father Gregory passed the greater part of his 
time at Lame Castle, his active mind inces- 
santly busied with ambitious projects, of which 
sometimes his church, sometimes his secular 
patron, and full often himself, was the central 
pivot. His aim and hope was a bishopric, 
and his heart glowed at the thoughts which 
arose, of the much he could do to advance all 
these separate interests, when he should stand 
upon a higher eminence, and look around him 
over a more extensive prospect. 

Mrs. Hartigan, meanwhile, had grown by 
almost imperceptible degrees, more sad, and 
more pale; presently, more thin, then languid, 
then feeble; and at this point her husband 
and son became alarmed for her health. A 
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physician was consulted, who prescribed potions, 
and recommended change of air and amusement ; 
but the good woman drooped and faded not- 
withstanding, and in gentle uncomplaining sad- 
ness, felt herself daily drawing nearer to the 
tomb. 

George felt then that he loved her, and 
almost forgot that doubts of her maternal rela- 
tionship to him had ever ruled in his heart. 
He was ever near her to smooth her pillow, and 
administer to her wants ; and she would bless 
him with tears, and silently gaze upon him with 
yearning heart, murmuring low prayers the 
while. 

She seldom, however, conversed with him, or 
with Father Justin, who frequently visited her 
bedside; and never, they both perceived, did 
she address George, or speak to him, under the 
endearing appellation of my son. 

At length it became evident to all, that her 
race was nearly run, and then her husband, also, 
became an anxious watcher beside her pillow, 
for he loved her, according to his nature ; and 
George, whose heart always chilled in Hartigan's 
presence, absented himself in proportion to the 
assiduity of the other. 

The invalid perceived this, and understood it ; 
and one day when she liad recovered from one 
of the long trance-like faintings which often now 
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suddenly overcame her, she beckoned him to 
her, unobserved by others, and whispered that 
she had something to say to him, when she could 
do so privately. 

He, henceforth, hung about the threshold 
constantly, and in a day or two the opportunity 
they sought was casually afforded. 

" George," said the patient sufferer, welcoming 
him with a feeble smile, " I shall die very soon 
now, in one of these swoons, and I want you to 
make me a promise." 

" Dear mother," it was a pleasure to him to 
call her so now, " I will promise what you like, 
for I am sure it will be nothing but what is 
right." 

" Listen then ! My husband, when he thinks 
me near my end, will surely send for Father 
Gregory ; but you know how far he is off, I may 
die before he comes, and I have a confession to 
make. Now hear me, George; we must con- 
trive if we can that he himself shall go to Larne ; 
he might want to send you, you know, but do 
not be found, and the moment he has ridden 
away on the errand himself, do you run like 
the light, and bring Father Justin to me, and 
none other ; do you understand me, dear boy ?" 

" I do, mother." 

" Well, never be out of the way, I charge 
you, but watch day and night, for you do not 
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know the moment when this may happen, and 
much, perhaps, will depend on it. You had 
better also tell Mr. Devines, to keep at home, if 
possible. He is much your friend, George, do 
you not believe so ?" 

" I am sure of it mother." 

"So far well; now I am weary and must 
rest, but remember — and be patient and watch- 
ful." 

Again the young man's imagination was on 
fire. Did the confession concern him? what 
could it be, what lead to? he flew to Mr. 
Devines and narrated what had passed, and his 
friend shared his anxiety, his hopes, and his 
impatience. 

They had not long to wait ; a few days more, 
and Mrs. Hartigan told her husband that she 
felt herself dying, and wished to see a priest. 
She said it in the presence of a servant, and the 
news was instantly spread throughout the house. 

George took his gun and slipped away, taking 
care to be seen by several of the farm labourers 
on the road towards the mountain ; then stealing 
back privately, he carefully concealed himself in 
a loft commanding a view of the stables. 

Hartigan, as his wife had anticipated, instantly 
proposed to send for Father Gregory. 

"He is too distant, Maurice, dear, I may be 
gone before he can arrive." 
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" Do not say so, Marg, it is too soon to leave 
me entirely ; and I don't see that the weakness 
is greater on you to-day than this time past. 
Father Gregory will be here before nightfall, with 
God's help, and sure it's no other priest you 
would be taking to after so many years, above 
all at a time like this." 

" Mr. Devines is a good man, and our own 
parish priest," replied the wife, " besides, he is 
near at hand, Maurice, and my time is short. 
However, I see by your face that you are 
unwilling, so I will not gainsay you. Only send 
quickly, and at once, and may God keep me 
in life till I have His church's blessing any 
way ! 

" He will, and long after it I trust and pray/' 
replied Hartigan, " but I'll send off Jack Reilly 
at once for Father Gregory, come what may." 

" Oh, not him, he's a slow rider, not any of 
the men, for the love of Heaven ! Go yourself, 
my own Maurice, for Father Gregory will hasten 
more for your bidding than for all the messages 
serving men ever bore. I wax feebler and 
feebler, dear husband, go and hurry back, that 
my soul may be at peace." 

" I will send George, he is quick enough for 
anything, and Father Gregory will come with 
him at a word ; for in truth, Marg, I do not like 
to leave you in the way you are." 
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" Well, let George go then ; but if he is not 
at hand, do not lose time, but go yourself, 
Maurice, dear/' 

George could not be found, he had gone to 
the mountain with his gun they said ; and 
Hartigan, with a heavy heart, himself mounted 
his horse and rode off at full speed to Larne. 

George, from his hiding place, saw him depart, 
and with a foot only less fleet than his reputed 
father's steed, he darted away in quest of Father 
Justin Devines. 

Brief was the time ere they returned together, 
provided with the viaticum for the dying. 
George stole breathlessly into his mother's room, 
and announced the priest. 

" Thank Heaven 1" she ejaculated ; then, as 
if her emotions overcame her, she grew very 
faint, and remained pallid and motionless for a 
space. 

When she rallied, she looked round anxiously, 
and seeing only Mr. Devines and George, begged 
them to make sure that none other was within 
hearing. 

" Father Justin," she said, " I have sent for 
you less for my own sake, than for George's, 
though my soul has need of you also ; but I 
want first your promise as a Christian man, and 
a priest of the Mast High, to be a friend to that 
friendless boy." 
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" I am his true friend, my daughter, and 
will be so faithfully through life." 

" George/' continued the feeble sufferer, 
"kiss me this once, and tell me, tell me, that 
you forgive me. Dear boy/' she resumed, 
when she unclasped her arms from around his 
neck as he bent over her, " I must tell it you at 
last, I cannot die in falsehood ; I have loved 
you as a son, George, but — but I am not your 
mother 1" 

" You are not ?" 

" Not. Oh ! forgive me, forgive a dying 
woman, for I have sought to smooth your evil 
lot, and I have loved you as a son. Forgive !" 

" Tell me but whose son I am, and however 
much you have wronged me, 1 forgive all." 

" I cannot tell you, I know it not." 

" Woman," interrupted Father Justin, " this 
is a most serious assertion ; you cannot let it 
rest thus. How came you by the boy?" 

"That is for confession, father, that is for 
your own ear only ; but bid him first forgive 
me, that I may die in peace ! You may, 
George, for it was not I who wronged you, I but 
assisted to conceal the wrong by adopting you." 

Her look was piteously entreating, her life 
seemed to hang on a thread, and George pressed 
her wan hands between his, and kissing them 
fervently, from his heart forgave. 
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" God bless you !" murmured the poor woman, 
" and now, George, take this key, and open 
the small drawer in the right hand corner of the 
press, there is a little parcel." He put it into her 
hand. " Remember, you must look upon Father 
Justin always as your guardian and adviser: 
my husband is nothing to you, yet act kindly 
by him for my sake. Now go, George, and 
leave us alone ; I wish to confess/' 

A long syncope, however, ensued before the 
youth could leave the room, and postponed for a 
time this devout act. The priest summoned a 
woman, and they used every effort to restore 
animation, but much time passed, and often 
they feared that death had wrapped the secret 
in his impenetrable veil. The dying woman's 
hand was closely clenched upon the parcel 
George had handed to her, nor could they 
without actual violence remove it from her grasp. 
What was it ? could the secret be there ? 

A noise was heard without, they starte£; 
George, to whom every minute seemed an age, 
thought it might be Hartigan returning with 
Father Gregory ; he spoke his fear to his friend, 
and as if the apprehension had seized also upon 
the mind of the invalid, she opened her eyes as 
he spoke, and instantly resuming the current of 
her ideas, as was usual with her in these attacks, 
she waved her hand for George and the servant 
to quit the room. 
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" Father/' said Mrs. Hartigan, giving the 
little parcel to the priest, "this belongs to 
George, it is my legacy to him, but it is to you 
that I entrust it, for it needs discretion. I 
enjoin you not to make use of the contents, 
unless you see good reason to believe that the 
poor boy would be restored by them to his 
parents, or his station in life. I cannot tell if 
they are of any value or not to this end, but if 
some day a discovery must be made, oh ! for 
my sake be merciful to my. husband; he was 
but employed by another." 

Again she spoke with difficulty: Father 
Justin had been silently making his preparations 
for the last offices of the church ; and now ex- 
horted her to confession, as well as repentance. 

There was but one sin heavy on her mind, it 
was the long deception with regard to George ; 
but ere she had proceeded far in explanation of 
how she and her husband had been induced to 
agpume the parentage of the infant, speech was 
again arrested; deadly palour overspread her 
face, and the pulses ceased to beat. 

Most anxiously Mr. Devines strove to revive 
her, but before his efforts were successful, 
Hartigan, accompanied by Father Gregory, 
entered the chamber. 

"How is this?" demanded the latter with 
some austerity, "were you not aware that I 
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had been summoned? As Mrs. Hartigan has 
always been my penitent, I regard this conduct 
as intrusion." 

" I did not come unsummoned," replied Mr. 
Devines respectfully, " and she is my own 
parishioner: with the imminent fear of death 
before her eyes, and knowing how far you had 
to ride, she sent for me hastily." 

" And have you heard her confession ?" 
" It is not completed." 

" Not completed ! hem ! How long has she 
been in this state ?" 

Hartigan, meanwhile, had forced a few drops 
of a powerful restorative between her lips, which, 
accustomed to carry in his waistcoat pocket, he 
had inadvertently taken away with him; the 
effects of the remedy were soon apparent ; she 
opened her eyes, but there was a mist before 
them, she did not appear to recognize any one ; 
she closed them again heavily, and resumed, in 
feeble accents and with frequent pauses, the 
thread of her confession, as if still addressing 
Father Justin only. 

" Take leave of your wife, Maurice," said Mr. 
O'Mahoney, "the end is near at hand! and 
you, Mr. Devines, retire with him and comfort 
him ; I will do all that is needful here." 

Another hour, and the household was ga- 
thered together in the chamber of death. Cold 
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and placid lay the form of Margaret Hartigan, 
and many a tear was dropped over one who had 
been gentle and meek in her life. 

Father Gregory drew Hartigan apart, " Her 
mind seemed rather wandering/' he said, " and 
I could not exactly make out what she may 
have said to Devines, but I fear too much. She 
spoke chiefly, however, of a parcel, and some 
writings ; do you know what she meant ?" 

" Not in the least." 

"You must search and see if such can be 
found ; but I greatly fear that she must have 
given him some papers, and thought she was 
still talking to him ; nay, on thinking it all over, 
I feel sure such was the case." 

" But how could it be ? I never knew of her 
having any thing of the kind." 

" Who knows : she murmured something, too, 
of the truth being one day clear as the noon- 
beam, and justice being done sooner or later, 
and the name of George was the very last upon 
her lips." 

" George ! and where was George ?" He was 
not one of the group around the bed of death ; 
" had he returned from the mountain ?" enquired 
Hartigan. 

"Oh yes," several voices replied, "and it 
was he who brought Father Devines, he had 
been with his mother a good part of the after- 
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noon." But where was he now ? The reader 
shall know. 

No sooner had Mr. Devines been dismissed 
from the bedside of the dying woman, than 
he perceived that the packet she had consigned 
to him was in peril. If the Vicar-General al- 
ready knew of its existence, or if she in re- 
suming her confession betrayed this fact, and 
that he was its depository, he knew that he 
might be compelled to resign it. There was 
little time for deliberation; he took George 
aside, and requiring from him a promise to 
preserve the packet at all hazards, and not to 
open it without his presence or express per- 
mission, he bade him fly. 

A few other hasty directions were given, and 
promising that his pupil should find a letter 
from him at Armagh, they parted hurriedly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE OPENING OF THE PACKET. 

It will, I hope, be remembered, that at the 
close of my ninth chapter, our hero and heroine 
were just entering upon a midnight tete-a-tete, 
in the course of which, as then intimated, 
George related the leading points of his early 
history, which the reader is now more fully 
acquainted with than he was himself. I therefore 
resume the thread of my narrative at the 
moment, when, dropping his cloak, he burst 
into a light-hearted laugh. 

" You will think me a silly lad/' he exclaimed 
at last, " but after all, it is well I can laugh, is it 
not, Miss Vandeleur ?" 

" I hope you have no new troubles to make 
you grave beyond your years," she cautiously 
replied. 

"I hardly know: you must have heard, I 
suppose, that those fellows captured me as I 
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was leaving you that morning ; I escaped them 
again, but they have been dodging my steps 
and spying every movement ever since ; to-night, 
however, I hope to ascertain whether the secret 
is worth so much harrass and risk. You re- 
ceived, I suppose, a note from Mr. Devines, 
which I entrusted to a little girl ?" 
I did," replied Laura. 

I was terribly afraid it might fall into 
wrong hands, but I watched her a long time, 
and she seemed such a demure little thing I 
thought I might confide in her." 

" You were right ; she did your errand very 
properly ; but the paper round my little dog's 
neck was a much greater risk, and though I 
was delighted to learn from it that you were 
encore libre, it caused me some embarrass- 
ment." 

"I am sorry, very sorry for that," said the 
youth earnestly ; " but what could I do ? I had 
not seen the child then, and while lurking about 
in my cloak with the hope of seeing you, or 
finding a fitting messenger, lo ! my little canine 
friend found me out; so I trusted him to do 
my errand, supposing that nobody would un- 
derstand French but you." 

"No great harm came of it," said Laura, 
" but having mentioned two of your messengers, 
tell me, did you employ that man at the corner 
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of the lane, CaUaghan, to speak to me, to ask me 
for the packet ?" 

" Never, never ! Did he say I did ?" 

" He gave me to understand it." 

" The rascal I" 

" I would have you to beware much of him, 
I fear he suspects that I have it ; he tampers, 
too, with my servants." 

"I came here to ask you to witness the 
opening of that packet. A letter from Mr. 
Devines, which enclosed yours, urges me to do 
so at once, since he is closely watched and 
unable to come to me ; but he desires me not to 
break the seals except in the presence of safe 
witnesses, and I know no one I can ask but you, 
dear lady." 

" Well, I consent, I will fetch it immediately." 

"That dear man is as much persecuted as 
myself about it," continued George. " He tells 
me that my poor mother expired very shortly 
after I left, and that Father Gregory and 
Hartigan instantly enquired for me, and began 
to cross question everybody about some papers 
or parcel belonging to the deceased. They sus- 
pected Mr. Devines at once, of either possessing 
it, or having sent me away with it, the rather as 
a little lad on the farm had seen us talking 
together just before I left ; and Father Gregory 
threatens him with all sorts of things if he doea 
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toot feveal everything that he knows. They watch 
him closely, and he had difficulty even in writing 
to me safely. 

" He tells me, too, that the reason of his 
selecting Armagh as the place where he would 
meet me, is because they say I was born here, 
and he bids me try to trace out some person who 
remembers my reputed parents at that time. 
But listen, my friend, you must really hear one 
sentence of the letter, it is this : 

" ' I have learnt, too, that O'Mahoney has 
written off to the Earl requesting him to come 
as soon as possible to the Castle, and I believe 
they are already beginning to prepare for him. 
If this has reference to our affairs, it would seem 
that the movements of my nameless pupil are of 
no small consequence in the world/ 

" What do you think of that ?" exclaimed 
George, triumphantly. 

" There is an if in the case," said Laura, 
smiling. " Let us open the parcel." 

And soon their eager faces were bent together 
over the little packet, whose mysteries were 
about at length to be revealed. The string was 
cut, and five or six separate white papers were 
produced from the brown envelope : one only 
had a superscription, and that was simply, " For 
George." 

He opened it, found it was a very long letter 
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in the handwriting of Mrs. Hartigan, and with 
youthful impatience he threw it aside for the 
moment, and opened the others. Two of these 
were found to contain enclosures, carefully 
enveloped in cotton : one was an ornament com- 
posed of small diamonds, forming a sort of star 
or fanciful button ; and George's eyes glistened 
almost as brightly as the jewel, as he looked at 
it ; for if it belonged to him, it seemed to promise 
that his hopes had not deluded him in respect 
of a noble lineage. The other, was a small but 
exquisitely wrought crucifix of gold, the nails, 
in questionable taste, being represented by 
diamonds, and the crown of thorns studded with 
minute rubies. The back of the cross was 
perfectly plain, except that in the centre a cypher, 
of several letters twined together, was wrought 
in seed pearls. 

The next paper they examined, was a much 
worn letter written in French, with great elegance 
of style ; but it was without address, and the 
signature had been torn away. 

Its purport was as follows : — 






Beloved wife, and cherished friend, 
My hopes and efforts are still disappointed, 
and I fear that my father will never relent, 
never be reconciled to my marriage with thee, 
angel of beauty and goodness though thou art. 
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» 

Thou knowest the strength of aristocratic pre- 
judice ! time or a miracle alone, I fear, can soften 
him; in these, or rather in the goodness of 
Heaven, let us trust ; let us be strong in our 
mutual love, and all will be well. Blessed with 
thee, I shall not feel the sacrifice of my fdrmer 
position ; men prize rank and wealth too much 
by far, there are better gifts than these in the 
hand of fortune, and she has bestowed on me 
one of her brightest treasures ! Be happy then, 
sweet friend ; in a day or two more I will be 
with thee, and we will seek together a home 
where in tranquil contentment I will forget the 
scenes of my earlier life, and begin existence 

anew." 

* * * * » 

George read the brief epistle again and yet 
again with delight, expatiating to his attentive 
auditor on the manner in which, in every point, 
it seemed to coincide with the history of Lord 
Gerald Lisdillon. 

" Yes, yes, he was my father, there cannot be 
a doubt of it !" he exclaimed, rapturously kissing 
the document, as the wife who received it had 
probably already done with at least equal fervour. 
" Oh, that the signature remained ! but no doubt 
the handwriting can be verified ; ah, if I could 
but obtain one of Lord Gerald's letters, all would 
soon be made clear ! Perhaps Mr. Devines' bro- 

m 3 
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ther can help us to one. Let us see, however, 
what are these other papers ?" 

. Alas ! they were two crabbed looking docu- 
ments printed in quaint Italics on coarse strong 
paper, and interlined here and there with the 
proper names of Jules de Perignon, Lucille de 
Perignon, and some other foreign signatures, 
stamped also with some foreign stamp that was 
not decypherable, and sealed with a large seal, 
the device of which was undistinguishable. 

" What can these have to do with the matter ?" 
exclaimed George. " They appear to be marriage 
and baptismal certificates, or some such things, 
but what can these De Perignons have to do 
with me or with Lord Gerald? I feel quite 
disappointed !" 

" I see that you are so, indeed," said Laura, 
unable to repress a smile at the blank expression 
of countenance, which so suddenly succeeded the 
former joyful radiance. " But, indeed, my friend, 
you were too sanguine in your conclusions, and 
too precipitate. You perceive that the packet 
itself was endorsed G. D. P., so is not the 
inference reasonable, that your name must be 
De Perignon, and these certificates yours ? The 
cypher on the cross, too, if I make it out rightly, 
is L. D. P. with, perhaps, some other letters/' . 

" True, the crucifix is out of place/* returned 
the youth in a melancholy tone, " for my mother 
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—I mean Lord Gerald's wife— was a Protestant, 
and led him also, they say, to abjure the Holy 
Catholic Church. I do not know how to re- 
concile it 1 But then the Earl of Glenarm, why 
should he care about me ? Who are these De 
P&ignons ? And what can he, or what can I 
have had to do with them? It is very per- 
plexing !" 

"Had you not better read Mrs. Hartigan's 
letter ?" suggested Laura, perceiving how 
strongly the cherished idea maintained its hold 
in the mind of her guest; "that may throw 
more light on the subject/* 

" It will ! of course it must !" cried the im- 
petuous youth, seizing it with renewed hopes, 
and commencing the perusal aloud. 

" Dear child, whom in the eyes of the world I 
call my own, I write you this letter to do you 
what justice I can, for I have promised never to 
open my lips on the subject, except to those who 
know more about it than myself. My con- 
science is heavy, in knowing that another poor 
mother is robbed of the joy of your smiley 
which, on account of this burdened conscience, 
give me no true joy ; and God, who is just, will 
never give me, I fear, a child of my own to 
smile upon me, for it is eight years now since 
those things happened whiph I write, and this, 
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in truth, is only what I deserve for having had 
part in this sin. 

" My husband was persuaded, and because I 
love him, he persuaded me to pretend that you 
were our own. Father Gregory O'Mahoney 
managed it all, and I think some others had the 
guiding of him, but I cannot truly say. 

" We lived near Lisburn then, and had been 
married about a year, when my husband gave 
all the neighbours to understand that I was soon 
to become a mother ; and that for the love he 
had for me, he would take me to Armagh, where 
he knew a cleverer doctor than lived in those 
parts. So we came to Armagh, and took decent 
lodgings in Castle Street, with Bill Sheehan and 
his wife, who did not know who we were, nor 
where we came from. Here, too, my husband 
took care to tell the neighbours that I was not 
able to go out, being near my time, and he 
made me muffle up very much in shawls. 

" At last, he went a journey across the sea with 
Father O'Mahoney, leaving a stupid young ser- 
vant girl to wait on me ; and late one night he 
came home, and the priest with him, and their 
luggage ; and you, my poor baby, was given to 
me, all swathed round as I never saw a baby 
before or since, and looking like a bundle ; and 
by and bye, when they had taught me how I 
was to behave, they roused up the servant-girl 
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and sent her in a hurry for the doctor, just for 
appearances, and when he came they told him 
that it was all over, and I was wonderfully well, 
and going to sleep. So I did not see him. 

" All the neighbours said it was the joy of my 
husband's return that had brought it on ; and 
though I often trembled with fear when those 
who could get to see the child, said what . a 
miracle of a baby it was for its age, still I think 
there was no suspicion about it not being mine. 
Father Gregory, having taken an oath of secrecy 
from us both, went away next morning, and I 
began questioning my husband. He did not 
tell me much, but I got from him that he had 
been to France, and that the infant was an Irish 
child that had got into the hands of some black 
Protestants, and that it was brought away for 
the love of the Holy Catholic Church, to be 
brought up as he ought to be, in the faith of his 
fathers, and his soul to be saved; and this 
helped to reconcile me to what was done. 

"After a bit, my husband went outside, to 
see if there was any talk about what had hap- 
pened ; and he bid me wash you, poor child, for 
he had done nothing since he had you, but give 
you some warm milk at times, and some drops 
that Father Gregory had, to keep you quiet; 
and he told me to burn all the things you had 
on, and to dress you in the clothes we had 
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bought beforehand, as if for our own child; 
and he gave me out of his pocket a fine glit- 
tering jewel, which had been in the midst of a 
large rose of ribbon on the cap you wore, but 
he tore it away the moment he carried you off, 
because it was a thing that might be known 
again. This he told me I might sell, but I 
never will, I will keep it for you, for it is yours 
by right. I found another pretty thing when 
I came to undress you, and that was the blessed 
cross, all in gold, and the image of the Re- 
deemer cut to the likeness of life, and this I 
will keep for you, too ; may He protect you ! 
This was wrapped up in a piece of silk together 
with some papers written in French, or some 
outlandish tongue; I do not know what they 
are, or if they are any good, but I will keep 
them, too, and make a parcel of them altogether, 
to give you I hope some day with God's 
blessing. 

"I did not tell my husband nor anybody, 
that I had found these things, because I feared 
he would take them from me; and to make 
believe that I had sold the jewel as he bade 
me, I picked off a great deal of beautiful lace 
that was on your little cap and shirt before 
I burnt them, for I knew that ladies give a 
great price for such fine lace, and I sold that 
instead; but this was long after, when I had 
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made pretence to get well and strong again 
and went out with my baby to walk. My 
husband only said, 'I suppose it is worth a 
great deal more, but we are well rid of it 
any way ;' and I don't think he ever suspected 
anything. 

" I have nothing more to tell you about how 
you came among us, for I know nothing more. 
It has grieved me, however, to see that young 
as you are, you are beginning to feel that we 
are not altogether like parents to such a boy as 
you are turning out — at least you don't take 
to Maurice as a father. I try sometimes to get 
to know the truth for your sake, but cannot 
prevail. Once, I ventured to ask Maurice if 
your real name was Perignon, for I saw that 
name mostly in the writings, as well as I could 
make out. ' What put such a thing into your 
head ?' says he, ' I never heard such a name in 
my born days !' I told him I had dreamt 
it ; and he said again I had dreamed a lie, for 
the name was a good Irish name, though he was 
sworn not to tell it. And this is all I can 
say, except that they let me choose what you 
should be called, and I said George, because 
I had seen G. on some of the clothes you wore 
when first you were put into my arms. 

"And now my dear injured boy, take my 
unworthy blessing, and believe that if I could 
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coin my heart's blood to serve yon, I would do 
it, for the love and the penitence I feel, and 
being moreover weary in my soul of this life 
of deception. 

"Margaret Hartigan. 

" Written at Crebilly House." 

This letter was read and listened to with great 
interest, and was followed by an animated dis- 
cussion of the details, and their bearings upon 
other points of George's history; and after all, 
the youth was obliged to confess, with a profound 
sigh, that all was a mystery, and that this packet, 
however valuable it might eventually prove, had 
disappointed him, for it added little to his pre- 
sent knowledge of his parentage. The field of 
conjecture was not narrowed ; on the contrary, 
the name of De Perignon opened another channel 
in which to pursue the research, though one 
which George regarded without much hope, 
clinging tenaciously as he did to his early fancy 
of being a scion of Glenarm, and confirmed as 
this idea seemed to be, by Maurice Hartigan's 
admission that his name was a good Irish name ; 
and by the general tenor, as he fancied, of the 
French letter contained in the packet. 

Laura suggested, that De Perignon might be 
the name of the French or Swiss lady whom 
Lord Gerald Lisdillon had married ; George did 
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not remember ever to have heard that lady's name, 
but hoped that this point and many others might 
be resolved by Mr. Devines, till whose arrival 
he said it was useless to bewilder himself further. 

" What, meanwhile, will you do with this no 
longer mysterious packet?" enquired Laura, 
who had re-folded the contents in their original 
cover, and now held it towards him. 

" Oh, be still its guardian, dear lady !" cried 
George, springing from his seat as if his viva- 
cious temperament were wearied with such long 
quiesence. "It is still, you see, my only trea- 
sure, little as we can make of it; keep it still, I 
pray you, for with me it is not safe." 

" But is it safe with me ?" interrupted Laura ; 
"that man, Callaghan, not only suspects that 
I have it; but I may say that he drew the 
admission from me with his designing malice." 
She then related all that had passed in her 
interview with this man, as well as his endea- 
vour to bribe Norrey. 

George, in return, mentioned the man's 
threat against himself when he struck him with 
the riding-whip; thus, what to do with the 
parcel, while so vigilant a foe was on the 
watch for it, remained a very puzzling question. 

" I have it !" at length exclaimed the youth, 
tossing the masses of black hair from his broad 
brow, with an action peculiar to him. "A 
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bright thought strikes me ! Get me some letter 
paper, brown paper, wax, and string, like a dear 
kind angel as you are ! Yes, yes 1 this is a good 
plan, this will do I" 

Laura, smiling at his vehemence, left the 
room for some minutes, and returned with all 
that he required. 

George's mood, meanwhile, had changed ; his 
eager vivacity had given place to a sentimental 
softness, which gave a new and not unbecoming 
expression to his youthful features. 

" How good you are ! Dear Miss Vandeleur, 
I am astonished at my own presumption, how 
can you pardon it ?" 

" What do you mean ? I do not understand 
you," replied Laura. 

" Why should you do so much for a nameless 
unfortunate ; and how should I dare to ask it, 
to hope it from you ? these were my thoughts. 
I fear I have been too bold, too presuming, too 
aspiring ; oh, forgive me !" 

"Why what has befallen you in my brief 
absence !" exclaimed Laura, assuming a lighter 
tone as his becoming more serious. " I left you 
calling in desperate haste for brown paper and 
wax, I return and find you sighing in the 
gentlest accents for forgiveness ! Where am I 
to find the connecting idea between such incon- 
gruous requirements ?" 
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"Simply in this," returned George, forcing 
himself to meet her raillery with a laugh. " I 
wandered about your paradise of a parlour in 
your absence, and found out in those brief 
minutes, how wide a space separates us." 

"No doubt," rejoined Laura in the same 
bantering tone, as being the safest while not 
quite sure of his meaning, " no doubt the space 
is wide between Laura Vandeleur and the right- 
ful Earl of Glenarm." 

"Wide rather," replied George, "between 
Miss Vandeleur, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
elegance and refinement, and a poor nameless 
lad, whose nurture has been hardly better than 
a peasant's ! Oh, Miss Vandeleur ! oh, Laura ! 
I could worship you, you are so good and fair ! 
so different from every creature of your sex I 
have ever known !" and sinking on his knee 
beside her, he pressed her hand fervently to his 
lips. " You do not know how your image, how 
the thought of you has taken possession of my 
heart 1 to win the love of my unknown parents, 
should they exist, is now a secondary desire to 
that of winning yours !" 

"My good young man," said Laura, with- 
drawing her hand gently, but waving it when 
free with a decided gesture, " you have things 
of much more importance than this to think 
of, and to do ; and were not so far from sense, as I 
imagined, when you asked me for forgiveness." 
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" You are offended with me !" 

" No, not at all, provided you do not repeat 
such words as these." 

"They are much more than words, Miss 
Vandeleur." 

" My dear Sir, they are this much more, that 
they are foolish words." 

"Well, well, perhaps they may be so! at 
present, of course they are," said George, sud- 
denly springing to his feet, and resuming the gay 
manner more natural to him. " First let me 
discover who I am, and then it may not, perhaps, 
be so foolish to tell you that I love you with all 
my ardent heart. Only promise me, Miss Van- 
deleur, that you will not then treat my words 
and feelings so carelessly as now 1" 

" My dear boy," returned Laura, " if you are 
serious in what you say, I am still more so. 
You are too young yet, and too inexperienced to 
view such a subject as it ought to be viewed ; 
and I am too much your friend not to tell you the 
truth. While you are, as you say, nameless, it 
will be happier for you never to love, or to fancy 
that you do so ; and when you discover your 
patentage, should it prove noble, you will be 
wiser to love in your own sphere. No more of 
this now, however, you forget that my curiosity 
is still unsatisfied as to what you want with all 
these articles." 

"Oh! true, that must be attended to," re- 
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plied George : " but there is time enough* yet. 
Do you know I am such a boor that I have 
never seen a harp till now ; will you let me hear 
its chords ?" 

"At this hour?" exclaimed Laura, suddenly 
remembering that many hours of the night 
— how many she knew not — had passed away in 
this strange tete-a-tete. " My dear George, it 
is not possible !" 

"Just let me hear one little air, one note, 
one sound, to dream of!" cried George pas- 
sionately. 

" What a silly wayward boy you are," replied 
Laura laughing; but quickly approaching the 
harp, to calm him and prevent a renewal of the 
previous subject of conversation, she ran her 
fingers lightly over the chords, and in tones just 
audible, played one of the pathetic national airs 
so dear to every Irish heart. 

George stood rapt, as in an ecstasy, his large 
black eyes swimming in tears, and when she 
ceased, he threw himself at her feet, embracing 
her knees, and covering the hands, which now 
sought to raise, and now to repulse him, with 
ardent kisses. 

Laura was agitated and frightened, she 
begun to think the youth was of unsound mind ; 

* Time enough — a current phrase in every real Irish month, 
and one of the causes of the poverty of their country. 
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and none the less so, when, seeing her alarm, 
he bounded to his feet, and exclaimed with a 
light laugh. "You must think me a fool; but 
music, and such music makes the heart wild !" 

" Then it is not good for you ;" said Laura, 
throwing a shawl over the instrument. " Come 
back pray, to the brown paper and string, for it 
k gnL'g ** k* J£-* nsul yOTI 
cloak soon." 

The volatile George laughed his light boyish 
laugh, quickly composed himself, and chattering 
the while, he made up from the materials 
provided for him, a parcel, the exact counter- 
part in appearance to the bequest of Mrs. Har- 
tigan, but the contents were merely blank 
papers. This he put into his pocket; then 
resuming with renewed mirth his petticoat and 
cloak, he declared himself ready to depart. 

"And what are you going to do with that 
valuable parcel ?" enquired Laura. 

" Do you not guess ? I shall let it fall into 
those fellows' hands; or better still, make a 
merit of giving it up to them ; and they, having 
of course no authority to open it, will return at 
once to Crebilly with their fancied prize. I 
shall thus get rid of them, at least for a time, 
and that other rascal being thrown off the scent, 
will annoy you no further." 

"A capital device!" exclaimed Laura, "I 
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really give you credit for your generalship, and 
hope nothing will mar the execution of so able 
a manoeuvre. But excuse me, you must now 
really depart." 

" And when may I return ?" 

" That I cannot say," replied Laura, " but we 
must not meet thus again. I shall, of course, be 
anxious to learn how you get on, but must trust 
to your ingenuity to find the means of informing 
me ; I can devise no plan." 

" I see too plainly that you do not care for 
me !" said the young man with a sigh. 

" On the contrary, I shall always feel a sincere 
interest in you/' returned Laura ; " and should 
be distressed not to learn the sequel of your ro- 
mantic history. But remember, that my father 
as yet knows nothing of what has passed, so un- 
less you resolve to take him also into your confi- 
dence, I see little chance of our meeting again." 

"In that case it must be thought of," re- 
joined the youth, " but without the permission 
of Mr. Devines, I think I ought not to take any 
important step. However, that is little to the 
purpose. Meet you again I must and will, for I 
could not live without doing so ; but now, as I 
see you are impatient to get rid of me, farewell." 

A kiss! Oh, fie, fie, presumptuous George, 
you have covered Miss Vandeleur's cheek with 
blushes ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



NORREY's MANOEUVRES; AND A HINT AT 
A NEW MYSTERY. 



With his boyish laugh, George darted away 
through the door which Miss Vandeleur had 
opened during the conversation, leaving her in 
the midst of her confusion. 

Surprise at the unexpected liberty was at first 
a stronger emotion than displeasure ; but quickly 
both these gave place to self-reproach, remem- 
bering that she had now been twice, from mid- 
night till dawn, in secret conversation with an 
unknot youth, giving-with shame and re- 
morse she considered — apparent encouragement 
to his unwarranted freedom. True, the circum- 
stances were so singular as to justify, if not 
necessitate this unusual proceeding, but — 

But — it was.no time or place for reveries, for 
a creaking sound as of stealthy footsteps struck 
upon her ear, and made her turn sharply round. 

The movement was made just in time to en- 
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able her to catch a glimpse of her maid, Norrey, 
as she emerged one moment from the kitchen 
stairs, and on seeing her mistress darted away 
again. 

Laura hesitated for a few seconds, but certain 
that the woman had perceived her, she took her 
resolution, and followed her down the stair. 

Norrey, a little red in the face, was very busy on 
her knees before the kitchen grate, gathering up 
the cinders with her hands. 

" What makes you up so early, Norrey ?" 

" Early, Miss ? It's not so early that I know 
of, at least, for me /" 

There was a point, and almost an imperti- 
nence in the manner of uttering the last words, 
that again crimsoned Laura's cheek. 

" What was it that made you run back the 
moment you saw me ?" she resumed. 

" I didn't wish to inthrude myself on you, 
Miss," was the ready reply. 

"Do not put me off with excuses," said 
Laura, severely; "you were going out, for I 
saw your hand on the lock of the glass door. 
Where is it that you were going ?" 

" Nowhere in the world, Miss, but to take a 
turn in the garden, not feeling myself quite well 
this morning God help me !" 

"Norrey, I am not pleased with you," re- 
turned her mistress. "I used to think you 
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were a truthful girl, but you make me nothing 
but excuses this morning. I give you notice, 
however, that I do not choose you to go out at 
such an early hour, either to-day, or at any 
time ; but since you are up, redden the fire at 
once, and make me a cup of tea, for I have had 
a very wakeful night/' 

" I suppose so," said the girl, drily. 

" How do you mean ?" enquired Laura, pain- 
fully anxious to discover whether she knew or 
suspected the truth. 

" I mean nothing at all, Miss ; only you say 
you've had a wakeful night, so I suppose it is so. 
Indeed, you look like it, too ; you look for all 
the world, Miss, as if you had not been in bed 
all the night long 1" 

Poor Laura ! she was no adept at subterfuge, 
and she felt the chafed blood rush again to her 
cheek, as the maid cast her eye over her person 
in a manner to make her remember that she 
was still in the dress she had worn the preceding 
evening. 

Much chagrined and humiliated, very uneasy 
and apprehensive also of the possible consequences 
of detection, she retired in defeat, and locking her 
bed-room door, she hastily tore off her gown, and 
threw herself on the bed, to preserve appearances 
thus far at least, and to give herself up to undis- 
turbed reflection. 
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What a chaos * was the storehouse of her 
thoughts ! To displeasure and suspicions against 
Norrey, to shame at the position which decep- 
tion had placed her in before this woman, suc- 
ceeded the remembrance of the rapture of the 
dark-haired youth at the strains of the harp. 
Then fancy visions of the Earl of Glenarm, and 
of Father Gregory with a babe in swaddling 
clothes in his arms, flitted across her mind. To 
these again succeeded Callaghan with his mali- 
cious smile, holding out his hand for the mys- 
terious packet. Presently her respiration quick- 
ened, as the recollection of the young adven- 
turer's passionate declaration of attachment 
rushed across her memory ; and then the kiss, 
and then his boyish laugh, and his large black 
eyes flashing from under the hood of the woman's 
cloak. 

She did not sleep, but the medley of her 
heterogeneous brain-visions was almost like a 
dream. Gradually, however, the knowledge that 
she had for the first time in her life listened to 
words of love, became the leading idea in her 
mind. 

Laura was at first a good deal excited as she 
recalled in detail what had taken place ; she had 
not been in the smallest degree prepared for it, 
and she felt greatly surprised, and not a little 
flattered ; but she regretted it, notwithstanding, 

n 2 
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very sincerely, feeling that it added a new com- 
plication to the difficulties of her position. 

She carefully examined her own feelings, but 
found there no signs which she judged indicative 
of corresponding affection. She felt a great 
interest in George, but it appeared to her that it 
was in no degree personal, but depending solely 
on his singular and romantic position. She 
thought him altogether too volatile, too impul- 
sive, and too young for her lover, and looked 
upon it as little less than ridiculous, that he 
should have yielded so soon to such a feeling. 
Moreover, she did not certainly know whether he 
were peasant or peer, whether he were French 
or Irish, he might even be a Dane or Bohemian, 
for what she knew, and she fancied it impossible 
for her to yield her heart, until satisfied of the 
fitness of the proceeding. So, after all these 
deliberate reasonings on the subject, she came to 
the conclusion that George was not the sort of 
man she could ever love, and that his love for 
her was most likely only a boyish folly, the 
evanescent freak of an excitable fancy. 

Thus her heart gradually came to beat calmly 
again ; but while a pleasurable excitement re- 
mained in the cerebral cell where Vanity resides, 
the organ of Caution was disagreeably disturbed 
by the apprehension of future meetings with 
the youth, productive of further scenes of ex- 
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citement, of future complications, and increased 
perils. 

She was startled from this train of reflections 
by a knock at the door; it was Norrey, who 
asked if it was there she wanted the tea. 

Laura had altogether forgotten that she had 
given the order, but replied by unfastening the 
door, and desiring her to bring it in. 

In fact, the refreshment was by no means 
unwelcome to her, but finding the attendant 
still rather sullen and ill-humoured, and feeling 
much at a loss how to remove suspicion from 
her mind, she dismissed her without many 
words, saying that she hoped to obtain a little 
sleep after tea. 

Norrey gladly made her escape, and satisfied 
that she should not again be interrupted, she 
tripped across the foot-bridge at the bottom of 
the garden, and hurried to Callaghan's cabin. 

Her knocking at the lowly door was an- 
swered by the demand, 

" Who is it P" 

"It's me — it's Norrey from the house, Mr. 
Callaghan. I've something to say to you." 

"Whew! Miss Norrey! you're welcome as 
the blessed light of day that's newly dawned, 
Heaven be praised for it ! Jist wait a bit, hiney, 
till T put on my clothes, an' I'll open to you in 
less than no time." 
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He was almost as good as his word, for in 
little more than a minute Norrey heard a bolt 
withdrawn, and a key spring back in a lock 
with a loud click, and Phil Callaghan, in all his 
ugliness of smiles, stood before her. 

" Step in, step in if you please, Miss Norrey, 
that is if youll excuse the unmannerliness of 
things so early in the day, an* me only a poor 
bachelor." 

" Faith, you lock yourself up mighty safely for 
a poor man !" exclaimed the girl, shrinking from 
him a little. 

" Good people is scarce, an' worth taking care 
of, Miss Norrey ! But come in, an* let me look 
at your purty face on my own hearthstone for 
oncet." 

" I'd ray ther you'd come out an* spake to me 
here, Mr. Callaghan, for it's not that I'm come 
to pay you a visit I promise you, but jist to say 
a word or two about what we were talkin* of; 
you know what I mane." 

" Quite content, Miss, jest as you plase, being 
glad to see you all the same ;" said the man 
stepping out, and closing the door carefully 
behind him. 

"Oh, ye're vastly perlite ever an* always, 
Mister Callaghan, but jist stand here, round 
the corner, that we may not be seen by chance 
by any one from the house." 
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" Perhaps ye're in the right of it, Miss Nora, 
if ye're come to tell me what I want to know, or 
better still, to give me what I want to get." 

" That's as may be, all in good time," returned 
Norrey, with two or three deliberate nods of her 
coquettish head ; " but something to tell I have, 
and but for somebody, I'd have been here a 
good hour since to tell it, more's the pity." 

"It must be something of consequence, to 
bring you out so early as that my purty colleen," 
said Callaghan, " but out with it at oncet what- 
ever it be, for it'll do that woman's tongue of 
yours good to spake it." 

" Less haste if you plase, Sir ; my woman's 
tongue is in no hurry to spake, until my woman's 
wit sees reason to let it. What am I to be the 
better of it, I want to know? for I'm not going 
to keep awake all night for you, and anger the 
misthress, all for nothing, I promise you." 

" Oh, it's you that knows how to bring your 
wares to market, Miss Norrey ! but I can't buy 
a pig in a poke neither, so you'll jist have to tell 
me your news, an' thrust to my honour to give 
you its worth, if worth it has." 

" If worth it has, indeed ! d'ye think I'd take 
the throuble of coming to you at this hour all 
for nothing? But I'll just keep it to myself, 
that's all !" And she tossed back her head, and 
pouted determinedly. 
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Callaghan, in turn, commenced whistling with 
an air of indifference. This, after a little while, 
had the desired effect of piquing her into re- 
suming the discourse. 

" Where's that runaway young man, can you 
tell me that?" she cried, abruptly. 

" May be I can," was the reply. 

" Where was he last night, eh ?" 

" If you know that, Miss Norrey, I won't deny 
that you know more than me." 

" Who was the woman in the cloak, that the 
Captain was in such a fuss to find, and that Miss 
Laura was sent to look for? can you tell me 
that?" 

"Why you don't mean to say," returned 
CaHaghan, evidently pricking up his ears as he 
connected these consecutive questions, "you 
don't mean that the runaway lad and the woman 
in the cloak are one and the same ?" 

" I never told you that." 

" Pooh ! I knew it. Didn't I see him muffled 
in his cloak, the cunning thief, going on the 
road late in the evening ! And no doubt you 
saw them thegither, cute girl as you are, an' it's 
I that always said it of you. You saw them 
and heard them, may be, through the chinks of 
the door. It was rale neatly done of you, Miss 
Norrey !" 

All this he said to throw the maid servant off 
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her guard, and draw her out; and his tactics 
did not fail : she was soon in the full tide of 
gossip. 

" I can't think after all, what makes you know 
and care so much about it/' she remarked, after 
some haphazard assumptions of Callaghan. 

" My dear Miss Nora/' he replied, in a very 
confidential tone, "I know so much about it 
because you are not the only fair lady who visits 
me ; Miss Vandeleur herself has come to my 
cabin to talk to me all about it ; and I care so 
much about it, for reasons known to me and my 
pocket." 

" She come ! Miss Vandeleur come ! none of 
your stories, Mr. Callaghan; she come to you 
and your cabin I I fell you unless it was just for 
charity, to see you on your sick bed, and with 
me to attend her, she never would !" 

" Ah, Miss Norrey, no need of all this angry 
flight ! Do not you see that you are all along 
mistaken in your young lady ? Don't you see 
that she is not quite the high-up angel you have 
thought her? She is pretty much like other* 
women, take my word for it, only she does not 
trust you with her secrets. Sure you remember 
how certain you was some days since, that she 
would never harbour this runaway, oh dear, no, 
never such a thing in life ! Yet you know how I 
saw them a taking their supper together quite 
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friendly ; and you last night, you saw them too, 
and friendly enough, I'll warrant 1" 

" Why so they were I" cried Norrey, indig- 
nantly ; and, forgetting all her doubts of Callag- 
han's designs, she eagerly narrated to him how 
she was sleeping lightly, and dreaming of finding 
a great parcel under her mistress's mattress, 
when she was awakened by the sound of a door ; 
and getting up to find out what it was, she saw 
her mistress coming from the closet, with a candle 
in one hand, and some papers rustling in the 
other, and that she watched her go into the 
parlour and shut the door ; and then she herself, 
stole barefoot after her, and just as Callaghan had 
surmised, had looked through the keyhole, and 
seen a young man sitting with the mistress ! 

Norrey solemnly declared that she almost 
dropped with astonishment at the sight, and 
stole away to recover herself, until the music of 
the harp tempted her to take another peep. 

To all this Callaghan had listened eagerly, 
throwing in an encouraging word or two of 
comment at every pause, and now, he urged her 
on by asking what were the papers she had seen 
in her mistress's hands. 

" How do I know ! They were brown paper, 
and white paper, and papers of all sorts; and 
they were reading letters, but their faces were 
so near together, and Miss Laura with her back 
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to me, that I could not see much, nor hear 
scarcely a word; and after a bit I saw them 
sealing up a parcel with sealin' wax, and the 
young man laughed he did, like to split his sides, 
and put it into his pocket." 

" You are sure of that ? you are sure he put 
it into his pocket ?" demanded Callaghan. 

" That did he, as sure as 1 stand here !" 

Callaghan was preparing to ask other ques- 
tions, when his quick ear caught the sound 
of horse's hoofs upon the turf, advancing towards 
them. He raised his finger significantly, and 
then placed it on his lips. 

They held their breath for a few moments, 
and then heard three deliberate knocks struck 
upon the door of the cabin. 

" Stay there awhile, and be still as a mouse," 
whispered Callaghan; and with an admonitory 
gesture he glided away, and disappeared round 
the angle of the hut, leaving Norrey a prey to 
her reigning weakness — curiosity. 

" Good day, Sir," said Callaghan to the new 
comer. 

Oh ! you are up I see ; what news ?" 
None, Captain ; any orders ?" 
Yes, you are to tell Douane, O'Hara, Punch, 
and Donovan, that there's to be a meeting at my 
place to-morrow night, and bid them tell their 
friends ; they will know who." 
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"That's easy done, Captain: I'll engage to 
find them all before five o'clock in the day ; but 
is not this same meetin' sooner to be than you 
thought of?" 

"Yes, I am anxious to have it while Sam 
Corbett, and Reilly are with us ; and they will 
be off" at an hour's notice if they find that lad/* 

Norrey had heard* every word of this dialogue, 
and was burning with curiosity to see the " Cap- 
tain," who was the visitor of the obscure Callag- 
han ; but when the names of her acquaintances 
Sam and Reilly so unexpectedly struck her ears, 
she could no longer control her impatience, and 
creeping forward, cautiously peeped round the 
corner of the house. 

Callaghan, who was facing her, made a brief 
angry gesture ; it caught the stranger's eye, and 
he turned quickly round, just in time to catch a 
glimpse of Norrey as she hastily drew back her 
head. 

" How is this, Sir ? cried the visitor severely, 
" do you harbour women here, and suffer them 
to be eaves -droppers and spies?" 

" No, if you'll believe me, Captain," returned 
Callaghan humbly, " on my honour, beggin' yer 
honour's pardon for naming my honour in your 
presence, that woman was never inside my cabin, 
and is nothing in no ways to me." 

" Who is she then ? Do you not know that 
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you were put here because you were a lone 
man, and a stranger in the place? What are 
you doing, Sir, to make acquaintances so 

?99 

" She only came here, Captain, to consult me 
on a little business of her own." 

"Who is she? I ask." 

" She's a girl from the house there, Captain 
Vandeleur's." 

" And comes to consult such as you about her 
private affairs !" exclaimed the stranger con- 
temptuously. 

" No need to speak that way to me, Captain," 
cried Callaghan, "the women, God bless their 
purty faces, never set eyes on me but they 
know me at oncet to be a sinsible chap, well up 
in the ways of the world, and who can give 
them a help in their difficulties when another 
mightn't. They think, too, yer honour, that 
though I'm not to say handsome, there is 
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"Fewer words, you boasting bosthoon, and 
send that girl away now at any rate;" inter- 
rupted the horseman impatiently, " or you may 
chance to get both yourself and her into 
difficulties too great to get out of, clever as you 
think yourself." 

" Do you hear what the gentleman says, Miss 
Nora?" enquired Callaghan, advancing to the 
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corner of the house. " You did ? well off away 
home then, as fast as your purty little cusheens 
(ancles) can carry you ;" then in a lower tone, 
he added, "we'll find a luckier time for our 
conversashion, hiney." 

Norrey, mortified and ashamed, emerged 
from her concealment, and with slow steps and 
pouting lips took her way home. 

The stranger having watched her retreat, 
again severely reprimanded Callaghan for his 
imprudence in suffering the girl to remain 
within earshot, and having given him some 
further directions about the persons to be sum- 
moned at the meeting before referred to, he rode 
away towards the town. 

Poor Norrey remained the whole day in ill- 
humour with the world at large, and with 
herself in particular; a most uncomfortable 
state, deserving more compassion than it usually 
meets with. 

Nothing now seemed to go right with her. 
She had hitherto been a simple-minded, warm- 
hearted girl, and her harmless life had glided by 
so happily at Captain Vandeleur's, that no 
thought of care ever intruded on her peace. 
She had looked up to her mistress with con- 
fiding and affectionate veneration; and now, 
though she could not analyze her feelings, she 
was not only angry with her young lady for 
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chiding her, but much more, her moral sense 
was wounded, her faith in good shaken, by 
what she most naturally judged her dereliction 
from propriety, in receiving a young man by 
night, and in her father's absence. 

She was angry with herself for having 
stooped, for so she instinctively felt it, to be a 
spy upon her mistress's movements, angry too to 
feel that she was lending herself to be a tool of 
Callaghan, whom, moreover, she could not help 
regarding with suspicion and dislike. 

With very common inconsistency also, she 
was not only vexed with herself for having 
chosen the evil way, but was also angry that 
having chosen it, it should prove still more full 
then the path of duty, of difficulties and disap- 
pointments. In fact, she felt herself a very ill- 
used individual, and her grievances reached a 
climax in the remembrance that she had revealed 
her secret to Callaghan, without having secured 
even the positive promise of reward. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

STRIPE AND BLOODSHED. 

With a light heart, and a flickering smile 
playing like summer lightnings upon his ever 
restless lips, George sped away from his noc- 
turnal tete-ft-tete. Buoyant were his rapid steps, 
for his pulses bounded gaily, they seemed to 
beat responsive to the echoes of the soft yet 
gladsome notes of the harp of his beloved ; he 
moved on in a species of ecstasy, feeling the 
sweet cool breath of the early dawn playing upon 
his brow, but not observing it ; hearing the gay 
carolling of the feathered choir as they plumed 
their wings in preparation for the first foraging 
expedition of the day, but not listening to the 
strain; and inhaling the odorous breath of a 
thousand flowers borne upon the dewy exhala- 
tions of the morning, without knowing why it 
was that mere respiration was a joy. 

Ah, luckless they who never felt the hour of 
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bliss, when the essence of music, the divine spirit 
of concord seems to harmonize ^ill nature with 
ourselves ! then it is that the contemplative mind 
catches a faint glimpse of what Heaven may be. 
Beauty, the spiritual essence of beauty, of sound, 
of sight, of soul, of sense, pervading the atmos- 
phere, and absorbed into our beings without 
thought, without analysis ; a state of existence, 
not, as now, an accident; a habit of the soul, 
not a mere transient bliss derived from a fleeting 
combination of circumstances. 

Alas, that in this world such moments must 
indeed be brief ! 

George had sped on past Callaghan's cabin, 
long before Norrey's knock had called that per- 
sonage to the conference we have just narrated ; 
and when his rapid steps had brought him to 
the entrance of the picturesque little city, and he 
saw it towering over his head half steeped in 
gloom, but with the fair cathedral which crowns 
its hill, bathed in the golden glory of the newly 
risen sun, he heaved a heavy sigh, as of one 
awaking from a dream; then shaking off the 
happy delirium engendered of love, and hope, 
and Nature's holy beauty, he muffled his cloak 
and hood more closely round him, and with 
one lingering backward look, plunged among 
the narrow streets leading to his obscure 
lodging. 
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For some hours he remained there pondering 
on his destiny and r then, having matured his 
plan, without either cloak or other attempt at 
disguise, he walked abroad, desirous now to en- 
counter the very men whom he had hitherto so 
carefully striven to avoid ; for his object, it will 
be remembered, was to give up to them the Jicti* 
tious parcel, and so disembarrass himself, for a 
time, at least, of their presence, in order to pur- 
sue at his ease his investigations as to his birth. 

As frequently happens, however, when an 
object is especially sought, the men this day 
were nowhere to be seen. He in vain fatigued 
himself with wandering through every street 
and lane, and at length conjectured that they 
"might already have departed, despairing of find- 
ing him. 

Anxious at any rate to ascertain the truth, he 
resolved with the impatience of his age, to ven- 
ture again to the place where he had so narrowly 
escaped from their hands ; not doubting, that if 
he could gain speech with the good-natured 
servant girl who had before aided him, that she 
would tell him all he wished to know. 

Leaving him in this determination, we will 
take a brief glance at the proceedings of Captain 
Vandeleur at the fair of Banbridge. 

This gentleman had found the market unusu- 
ally well attended by the frieze-coated gentry, 
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and still more numerously by countrymen of the 
lower classes, yet the business of the fair went 
on more slackly than usual. People clustered 
together in groups, and seemed to have assem- 
bled as much to converse upon the topics of the 
day, as for the purposes of trade. The brows of 
most were moody, and the manner of many 
was excited; but still, business was not alto- 
gether neglected, and our friend, Captain Van- 
deleur, succeeded in disposing of his colt at a 
price which put him in his best humour. 

Meeting with some old friends, he went to 
dine at the Ordinary. The conversation turned 
almost entirely upon the gloomy demeanour of 
the people, and the threatening aspect of the 
times. Many of the gentlemen were of the 
opinion that a popular outbreak was preparing, 
and almost all had some alarming symptom to 
relate, the worst being that they drank little, and 
abstained from ' faction fights/ 

" That is the only sign worth anything/' said 
Captain Vandeleur, " if these fellows keep their 
shellelaghs from whirling at each other's heads, 
we may be sure that it is only because they have 
other work for them to do. However, in my 
neighbourhood, everything seems as quiet as 
usual." 

" What near Armagh !" exclaimed one of his 
friends, " why it is said that there is a nest of 
Steel-boys there 1" 
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" I do not believe it," replied our Captain, " I 
never knew the country quieter." 

" Out near Ballymena and Broughshane where 
I live," said another, " the mischief has begun in 
earnest, the fellows have broken into several 
houses, and seized all the arms they could find." 

" And near my place, too," said another, 
" they go from fair to fair beating up for recruits 
for their party, and I fear we may have the deuce 
of an outbreak before we know where we are." 

"But what are these Steel-boys?" enquired 
Captain Vandeleur, " the name they have chosen 
sounds warlike enough, but what are they aim- 
ing at ?" 

" They began at Glenarm," replied one of his 
friends. " The Earl has pressed too hard upon 
his tenants, raising rents, demanding fines, and 
that sort of thing, and the fellows who are short 
of cash, say they will pay in steel." 

"Short accounts make long friends," said 
somebody, with a laugh. 

Every one had some opinion to give, some 
tale to tell, some suggestion to propose, and after 
a long and animated conversation, Captain Van- 
deleur felt so much interested in the subject, that 
he was induced to defer his departure, in order 
to be present at a special meeting of magistrates, 
which was to be held the next morning, to con- 
sider the best means of preserving the tranquillity 
of the country. 
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The discussion was animated and prolonged ; 
and the collected evidence then produced, showed 
matters in a more serious aspect than any indi- 
vidual had been willing to apprehend : there was 
no doubt that a well organized and widely 
spread outbreak was to be apprehended, and 
from the number of houses already plundered, 
it was clear that the Steel-boys must already 
possess a large quantity of arms. 

At the conclusion of the session some resolu- 
tions were passed, of which the most important 
was, to memorialize the Viceroy and request 
immediate reinforcements of troops. 

The gentlemen who had assisted at these 
deliberations afterwards dined together ; and thus 
it was at a late hour of the afternoon that Captain 
Vandeleur seated himself in his car to return 
homewards. 

His mind was so fully occupied with the 
subject of the insurgents, that even at the risk 
of taking cold, an enemy against which he was 
usually most vigilant, he opened the little window 
in front of the vehicle, to compare notes with his 
trusty coachman, Mike. 

He too had heard sundry alarming tales, but 
scouted, like his master, the rumour that a nest 
of these malcontents could be couched in their 
own neighbourhood, without their being cognizant 
of it. 
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It was close on nightfall when they passed 
through Armagh, and though little more than a 
couple of miles from thence to his own house, 
Captain Vandeleur directed Mike to light the 
carriage lamps. 

" Miss Laura will be thinking that we are not 
coming to night/ 9 remarked Mike as he remounted 
the box, " it is long, Sir, since you were out so 
late." 

" She'll soon see !" shortly replied his master. 
"Drive on, Mike, it is growing cold, and I am 
dreadfully tired." 

Mike obeyed; but had scarcely proceeded 
half way from the town, when he rather suddenly 
pulled up. 

" What the deuce is the matter now ?" cried 
Captain Vandeleur, impatiently, through the 
window. 

" Hush, Sir, hush, if you'll excuse me," whis- 
pered Mike, throwing the skirt of his coat with 
military promptitude over one lamp, and shading 
the other with his hat ; " there is fighting some- 
where near/' 

" I hear something, too," replied the Captain, 
" what if we have fallen in with some of those 
fellows after all ! Keep a sharp look out, Mike, 
and do not stir." 

" I wish I had you safe at home !" exclaimed 
the latter. " Hark, there ! that was a cry for 
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help ! it comes from the steep lane beyond us 
on the right, the Castle lane, you know, Sir. I 
judge by the sounds there can be but two or 
three at it." 

" Drive on a bit," cried the old officer, " we 
cannot let a man be murdered without help." 

Mike eagerly obeyed, and in a minute or two 
he pulled up again at the end of the same lane 
down which, early in our story, George was taken 
by his captors. 

They then heard clearly the struggling and 
voices of several men. Mike suddenly un- 
covered the lamps, and saw, by their light, at a 
short distance, four figures, of whom one seemed 
almost overpowered by the other three. 

He sprang from the box, and urged by an 
irresistible impulse, grasped his whip firmly, and 
with a loud shout rushed towards the combatants. 
His master at the same moment opened the door, 
and forgetting, in his excitement, both his feeble- 
ness and infirmities, he also advanced towards 
the scene of strife ; but the sudden glare of the 
lamps had already startled the combatants. 

" Off with you both, an' lave him to me !" 
cried a voice. " I'll settle this chap, go you an' 
stop them spilesports !" 

" Go back, Sir, go back, and stay still, for 
God's sake !" earnestly whispered Mike, on hear- 
ing his master's step behind him ; and at the 
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same moment he met the attack of the two men, 
who, armed with stout sticks, had detached 
themselves from the group of combatants. 

The lane was narrow, and aiming swinging 
blows right and left with the but end of his whip, 
as with a flail, he hoped to defend the retreat of 
his master, and for a few minutes did so ; but 
one of his adversaries, maddened by a severe blow 
on his head, rushed within his guard, grappled 
with him, and drawing a knife from his pocket, 
with a sudden action plunged it into his breast. 

This man then rushed back to aid in the 
contest in which he had been first engaged, and 
Mike staggered towards the car, to the open 
door of which he saw his master clinging for 
support with his enfeebled right hand, while he 
defended himself with a sword-stick grasped in 
his left, against a young and robust adversary. 

Seeing Mike advancing to the rescue, and not 
aware of his wounded condition, this fellow 
suddenly threw himself upon Captain Vandeleur, 
and flinging him violently to the ground, sprang 
across his body, and vaulted over the hedge 
beyond him. The horse, on feeling a sudden 
jerk given to the vehicle as the unfortunate old 
gentleman was torn from his hold of the door, 
rapidly backed a few paces, and then bounded 
forward again, thus making the wheels pass 
twice over the prostrate body. 
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The faithful Mike, regardless of his own fast 
bleeding wonnd, bent to raise his poor master, 
their groans mingled, and mingled also the red 
streams from their lacerated veins ; but the 
servant had only succeeded so far as to support 
his master's head upon his knee, and loosen his 
neckcloth, when he heard steps and voices 
approaching from the city. 

Doubtful if they might belong to friends or 
foes, he suppressed all sounds to listen and soon 
distinguished these words, uttered in a hearty 
cheerful voice, "Hallo I which of us comes to 
the place in a carriage I'd be glad to know." 

"Hold your tongue, Denny," said a graver 
voice in reply. 

" Bedad ! that's a jingle that's takin' an airing 
by itself I'm thinking, by the way the crayter 
that draws it takes his ease." 

"You are right there, Denny," replied the 
second voice ; " driver there's none clearly, and 
I wish some misfortun' may not have befallen 
those that were in it." 

Upon this, Mike ventured to cry for help as 
loudly as his fast ebbing strength permitted. 
Meanwhile, the voice down the lane, whose call 
for aid had brought this grievous suffering upon 
them, had long -since ceased, perchance another 
victim there lay dead or dying, and the mur- 
derers had vanished from the scene. 

vol. i. o 
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The footsteps advanced, the men were leading 
on the horse and car which they had met. Mike 
called out again, the men stopped and whispered 
together, one of them then took a lanthorn from 
the coachbox in his hand, and cautiously ad- 
vanced. The case was soon clear to his eyes. 

" Come on, father ! Hurry and lend a hand ! 
Here's two poor fellows, an ould gentleman and 
his servant I take it, dead or dying intirely. It's 
an upset, I'd swear." 

The man called, ran up promptly enough. 
Poor Mike, the moment he felt that assistance 
had arrived, could bear up no longer, but 
drooped his head slowly backwards, and swooned 
away. 

" This is a bad case," said Tim, who was a 
grave elderly man, as he held the lanthorn closer 
to the bodies. "This one has been stabbed, 
plain enough, and if I don't mistake I know this 
gentleman. Are you not Captain Vandeleur, 
Sir?" 

" Yes," faintly gasped the sufferer, " for God's 
sake take me home !" 

" We will, Sir. Lift him up in your arms, 
Denny, he's a light weight. There! Blessed 
mother, how he groans ! Every bone in his body 
must be smashed. Sit you down with him in 
the car, and hould him firm, but be as gentle as 
if he were a babe in arms. That's it 1 This is a 
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sad job, Denny, I houp as none of our boys was 
in it," he whispered. 

" Are you sure it's steel with the other one, 
father?" asked Denny, gravely. 

" Sure an' certain ; what can we do with him ? 
If we meddle with him we may be suspected ; 
it's a bad business — in the high road too." 

"We had best take them both home, and* 
leave them without letting ourselves be seen," 
suggested Denny. " But anyways, if the life is 
in them, they will be able to say that it was not 



us." 



« 



This one's coming to," said Tim, who was 
chafing Mike's temples, while discussing the 
knotty point. " I take it he's not so likely to 
die as the Captain. Do you think you can move, 
my poor fellow, till I help you into the car ?" 

After an effort or two Mike did so, but in- 
stantly swooned again with the exertion, and 
sunk down helpless upon the floor, while Tim, 
walking at the horse's head, led the vehicle 
forward at a foot's-pace, with its suffering burden, 
to Lauraville. 



o 2 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE STEEL-BOYS. 



A few minutes after our wounded friends 
were led away from the scene of the contest, 
another party, also coming from the city, ap- 
proached the same spot. 

This was composed of three brothers of the 
name of Berry, all fine young men, between the 
ages of twenty and thirty. They were accompanied 
by a large dog, to which they whistled or spoke 
from time to time, but otherwise they paced 
forward almost in silence, with firm regular steps, 
like men who had both something to do, and 
something to think of. 

" What's wrong ?" cried one of them, as the 
dog with a growl, began snuffing about the spot 
where Captain Vandeleur had fallen. 

The half moon was riding now sufficiently high 
in the heavens, and showering down her silvery 
ight in sufficient power, to betray the moist dark 
red stains upon the road. 
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<c Pull up, lads, something has happened here ! 
these are pools of blood !" said the same speaker. 

" What matter," replied another, " what have 
we to do with it ? Come on, this is the turn of 
the lane, is it not ?" 

"Yes, this is the turning," rejoined the third 
brother, " that is what concerns us. Come along, 
Terry, you are young yet, boy ; but may have to 
get used to these things, and worse, before long." 

Terry did not reply, but whistled the dog, 
and drew him with some difficulty from the 
spot. 

"Don't you see," said the eldest brother, 
kindly, putting his hand on the shoulder of the 
youngest as they turned down the lane, " if any- 
thing of that kind was done by order, it's not for 
us to find fault with it ; . and if it has been only 
some accident, which is just as likely, it is safer 
for us, to-night especially, to know nothing 
about it." 

" You're right, in coorse, Davy," replied Terry, 
gravely, " as to the prudence of the matter, but 
it seems hard-hearted, too. Whew! what the 
dickens is the dog at now ? Best look sharp, boys. 
Nep! Neptune! Nep!" 

In vain he called, the dog had made its way 
through a gap in the hedge, and was now bark- 
ing, growling, and whining by turns, on "the 
other side. 
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The brothers all stopped, hesitating; but 
Terry, notwithstanding the lesson he had just 
been taught, was not to be restrained; he 
bounded over the fence, and very narrowly es- 
caped jumping upon the body of a man lying at 
the other side. As it was, he could not avoid 
giving him a somewhat sharp kick, which elicited 
a deep groan in reply. 

"What's the matter ?" demanded Terry, as 
he shook him very gently by the shoulder; 
" What are you doing here ? Are you badly hurt, 
or only drunk ?" 

" Let him alone, Terry, and come along," said 
James, who had now scrambled into the gap, 
and stood looking over at the apparently wounded 
man. "Least done is soonest mended! best 
leave him as he is, or safest, anyway." 

" Safest for us, may be, but not best for him," 
replied Terry. " Do ye forget the parable of the 
good Samaritan ? and, moreover, mightn't it as 
well be one of ourselves next time ?" 

" The lad's in the right," interposed David, 
the eldest brother. "It's the bad world that 
makes us hard-hearted, Terry, an' we've seen 
more of its ways than you ; but when all's said 
and done, it is not fitting for Christian men to 
leave a fellow creature in extremity, so we'll take 
him on with us, happen what may. Get through 
the gap, Jem, and help him, then pass the poor 
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devil over the hedge to ms, and let us do our 
duty in Heaven's name 1" 

This manoeuvre was soon executed, and the 
wounded man, for they knew by his occasional 
moaning that he was not dead, was carried as 
comfortably as circumstances permitted, sup- 
ported in the arms of the three strong and kindly- 
hearted brothers, while Neptune, who now ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied, ran on steadily at their 
side. 

Their burden was light, and they pressed for- 
ward at a brisk pace, but no longer silent, as they 
had been during the earlier part of their walk. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said James, " if this 
has been ordered, which I hope an* thrust it 
hasn't, I think it has been very ill done, so near 
the place of meetin', as if just to let them scent 
it out, and bring the law on all of us." 

" I can't think but this is only an accident," 
replied David. " It's a mere lad we're carryin' 
who can't have done much harm, whoever he is. 
Somebody has, may be, quarrelled with him in 
the road, a word an' a blow, an' he has crawled 
away to the hedge an' laid him down." 

" In any case it's just as well to move him 
further from the public road," rejoined James ; 
" if found where he was lying by others than us, 
somebody might have got into trouble; and 
besides, if it was ordered, they can do what they 
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like with him stil], when we get him up to the 
Nest/' 

If my readers have not forgotten the description 
given in my sixth chapter, of the road to the 
ruined castle, within whose precincts the farm 
house of Timothy Corbett was nestled, he will 
now be able to picture the little party moving on 
in the dark shadow of the overhanging trees, till 
they rounded at last the buttressed tower which 
concealed the only gateway of the spacious en- 
closure. 

At this moment a man sprang forward on 
either side, from the shadow of the walls, and 
standing in the entrance, one of them demanded, 
" The word t" 

" Live and let live," replied David. 

"That is what we have done by you, my 
jewel !" murmured Terry, as he took the hand 
of his charge in order somewhat to change his 
position ; to his surprise his hand was gently 
pressed in acknowledgement, but he said nothing. 

The countersign being exchanged, the three 
brothers passed on with their burden through 
the old court-yard, which on the present occasion 
was lighted up picturesquely by several large 
pine torches, shewing here and there small 
groups of men with earnest faces. 

These people looked with a sort of cold curiosity 
on the party now advancing, who having again 
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exchanged a pass-word, entered the dwelling- 
house. 

They were conducted into the spacious kitchen, 
where they found a few men assembled round a 
blazing fire. 

" Heyday !" cried the owner of the house, 
starting forward in some alarm, "what have 
we here? David Berry, what is it you have 
done ?" 

" Only found a man half dead near the high 
road, and brought him here, that is all we have 
done in the matter/' 

" And too much, on a night like this," replied 
Corbett, " he may be looked for and traced here, 
and all of us done up ! But who is he at least, 
and how came he hurt ?" 

" He, perhaps, could answer for himself if you 
took some pains to revive him/' interposed Terry. 

" There's sense in that, my lad, wherever you 
learnt it," said our old acquaintance, Sam Fin- 
layson, advancing to the side of his brother-in- 
law. " Let thim boys lay him down at any rate, 
Timothy/*' And he busied himself in spreading 
a great coat or two upon the ground within the 
rays of the fire, and beckoned the young Berrys 
to relieve themselves of their burden. 

They did so, willingly enough as may be sup- 
posed, and then Sam uttered a cry of amaze- 
ment, for he recognized in the pallid blood- 

o 3 
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stained youth before him, his young master at 
Crebilly House — our hero, George ! 

A restorative was soon administered in the 
shape of strong spirits and water, of which he 
swallowed a few drops; and the tricklets of 
blood being washed from his face, it was found 
that two contused wounds on the head and 
brow were the most serious injuries he had 
sustained. These were now bandaged; they 
had stunned him for a considerable time, and 
though the care he now received, soon made 
him rally in some degree, he was scarcely in a 
state to answer questions. 

Perceiving this, it was resolved to waste no 
further time with him at present ; and he was 
accordingly removed into an obscure corner of 
the room, where a woollen quilt was hung up, 
at once to curtain him from the light, and to 
prevent his being a witness to what was going 
forward. 

They watched by him till he fell into a sleep 
or stupor, and then left him there, and in the 
absorbing interests which followed, he was for- 
gotten. 

The number of men in the great kitchen had 
rapidly increased, and the buzz of many voices, 
and the smoke of many pipes, had dulled the 
senses of others besides poor George, when sud- 
denly, two or three loud blows were struck upon 
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the table, and the assemblage was called to 
order, and to business. 

The men placed themselves round the large 
table, and on the benches and logs of wood that 
were arranged near the walls, and a dead silence 
succeeded. 

At the head of the board, on which burned 
several candles and lanthorns, sat a very old 
man, with long white hair falling on his shoul- 
ders, and only his temples bald, which seemed 
to give still greater width to a naturally noble 
forehead. 

This old man rose, and leaning with both 
his wrinkled hands upon the table for support, 
he raised his trembling voice, trembling only at 
first — for it grew firm as he proceeded, and 
addressed the assembly. 

"My friends, my children," he began, "I 
grieve to see so many here to-night, because it 
proves that many have been wronged; but I 
rejoice to see it, because it proves, besides, that so 
many have "the spirit to assert their rights — " 

" Yes, and to avenge their wrongs !" breathed 
forth several deep-toned voices. 

" Not so, my sons !" resumed the patriarch, 
soothingly. " It is always thus that our poor 
old Ireland betrays her own interest ! Do I not 
know that if I raised a cry for revenge, every 
hand would be lifted high, and my name would 
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be applauded by every shouting throat ! But I 
say that your hot blood, your chafing spirits, 
your thirst for revenge provokes only the retalia- 
tion which they call punishment, brings on us 
the strong arm of power, to crush us deeper in 
the dust, and helps to make us what we are !" 

"Are we to submit to injuries, to tyranny 
then? Are we to allow ourselves to be 
trampled on ? Must we let ourselves be driven 
from the homes where we were born ? Are we 
to forget that we are men ?" demanded fierce 
voices from different quarters of the apartment. 

" Not so, my children 1" replied the white- 
haired orator, stretching forth his hand to still 
the growing murmurs. " When did old Randal 
Thorn counsel submission to tyranny ? I will 
not talk of the deeds of my youth, for I then 
felt as you now do, but I mention what many of 
you can remember. Who was it helped to head 
the Levellers* in Munster, and gave the Saxon 
soldiers their work for fourteen or fifteen years ? 
Who organized the Oak-boys in these parts, to 
remove another grievance ? Was it not I ? And 
had not the reckless spirit of every man's 
revenge then shamed down the calm dignity of 
justice, our landlords might not now have dared 
to injure us again." 

tc What are we to do, then ? Justice we must 

* Levellers, subsequently White-boys. 
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have ! They treat us as dogs, we will shew 
them that we are men !" muttered several, sul- 
lenly. 

" Dogs can fight when they are provoked/' 
said the old man, almost scornfully* " dogs can 
bite when they are kicked ; men must do some- 
thing more ! they must not be content with the 
poor and brief satisfaction of revenge, they must 
assert their rights and their children's rights, 
and they must secure them I" 

" How ? how ?" cried many voices, amidst 
vociferous applause. 

" By union. By firm, calm determination and 
brotherhood. This is the way, the only way ! 
Oh, men! Strong men, young men, men of 
sinews of iron, and spirits of fire — what is your 
worth if you forget that you are Irishmen? 
Your worth amounts but to this, that when one 
of you is wronged, he can avenge himself, or at 
most his friend ; but is this to avenge the wrongs 
of your country ? Can you do that ?" 

" Erin go bragh ! we can, we will !" cried a 
multitude of voices from the more remote parts 
of the room ; " we can revenge all !" 

Old Randal Thorn sat down exhausted. " It 
is of no use," he sighed, "they understand 
nothing but revenge ; I talk in vain !" 

Some of the finer minds seated at the table, 
responded however to his appeal, and Timothy 
Corbett next rose amidst a buzz of approbation. 
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"Brothers!" he cried, "Brothers! Do you 
know the meaning of the name I call you ? I 
say you do not." 

"We do! we do!" 

" I say you do not ! Union and Brotherhood, 
as my honoured old friend beside me told you, 
has never yet been well understood amongst us, 
and without it nothing can be done. You will 
fight for each other I know, sometimes you will 
keep a secret for each at the peril of your lives ; 
that is well, as shewing the stuff that is in you, 
the firmness, the courage — but it is not enough ! 
You must renounce self for the public good! 
This is brotherhood, this is patriotism, this it is 
to be a true Irishman I" 

Shouts of applause broke in during this 
speech, and when they ceased, Corbett resumed. 

" You none of you call yourselves selfish, no 
doubt ? I tell you that selfishness is the very 
poison weed which prevents the growth of the 
brotherhood and union we speak of. If men did 
not love themselves better than the public good, 
Ireland might yet be a great country, and an 
honoured country ! But you will not do this, 
or you cannot! Let us come nearer to the 
point. If we are to put a stop to the wrongs 
that so many among us are now complaining of 
— if we are to force the landlords to hold on 
their tenants at fair rents, and to abandon this 
new plan of extorting heavy fines for the re- 
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newal of their leases, we must have one purpose, 
and one mind, we must have a concerted plan — 
in short, brotherhood, union, and determination !" 

"Brotherhood and union!" shouted every 
voice, and seized each other's hands wringing 
them with eager fervour. " Brotherhood and 
union! Eringobraghr 

A tall, thin, well-dressed man here rose in 
his place. He was a small independent pro- 
prietor, a Presbyterian, as were at least half the 
assemblage, and a man much respected by all 
who knew him of every rank. " Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Murray, hear him !" was shouted around, 
and when silence was obtained, he spoke. 

"Let us put a case, my friends, and see if 
the consciences of many will not feel convicted 
of that selfishness of which Corbett has accused 
us. A certain man was tenant of a great lord, 
who spent the fruits of our soil in foreign lands ; 
I need not give the name of this lord, it is 
graven on many a wounded heart." 

" Glenarm ! Glenarm !" murmured many 
voices ; Murray proceeded without noticing the 
interruption. 

"The father and grandfather of this farmer 
had held the lease before him, it had run for 
ninety-nine years, and last gale* it expired. 
He went to the great lord's agent, and asked 

* Gale, t. e. term. 
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for a renewal of the lease. With all the pleasure 
in life said the agent, speaking him fair ; there 
has been no better tenant than you and yours 
always ; but may be, he added with a shy look, 
you'd like to sit at a lighter rent in your new 
lease? The farmer knew what was meant, 
and said he would rather hold on the old way. 
But then the agent changed his tone. My lord 
wants money, he said, and I must make up 
the sum that he requires ; with a farm like yours 
you ought to have a couple of hundred pounds 
to spare, and less I will not take; you will 
make it up easy year by year, by having the 
land less by three shillings the acre. 

" My friend begged and argued in vain, and 
grew sick at heart; he had laid by £110, and 
no more, and how to make it up to two hundred 
he could not tell. The agent gave a week's time, 
and then asked for the money ; he begged, his 
wife and children wept, but all in vain. Without 
fault or failure he must quit the farm where 
he and his children were born, and with a 
breaking heart go forth to seek a new home 
in a far place, for the great lord rules all in 
those parts." 

Hisses and groans, intermixed with the name 
of Glenarm, filled up the pause, then Murray 
in a lower and deeper tone, waving his hand 
circle, spoke again. 
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"Brothers! what should you do in a case 
like this, to help the wronged man ?" 

A babel of replies burst forth, in which 
shooting the agent was the most frequently 
distinguishable. 

"Would the blood of the agent renew the 
man's lease ?" demanded Murray coldly. " Can- 
not one, out of so many Irishmen, say what 
brothers ought to do ?" 

"They should throw their money together 
to make up the sum I" exclaimed young Terence 
Berry eagerly. 

"Bravely said my lad!" cried many of the 
elders, " there's the feeling of brotherhood there." 

" Bravely felt, but not wisely said," resumed 
Murray, turning kindly towards him. " Would 
you give the oppressors that which they desire ? 
If such was our course, heavier and heavier 
fines would be exacted on every renewal, and 
our purses would soon be drained to their last 
farthing." 

" What then ? what then ?" shouted the crowd. 

" Shall I tell you what was done in this case, 
what is done in every case amongst you who 
shouted a while since brotherhood and union ?" 
He paused. " I see heads drooping in shame, 
I see conscience at work convicting you of the 
selfishness of which you were accused! And 
well may it be so! Need I end my tale? 
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Another man, a neighbour, came forward with 
two hundred pounds in one hand, and a ten 
pound note in the other, which he slipped into 
the agent's palm ; and my friend, with his wife 
and little ones, was thrust out of the home he 
loved." 

A murmur arose among the throng which 
Murray silenced, and proceeded. 

"What would true brotherhood and union 
do, it has been asked? listen, and I will tell 
you! Let not a man of us take an acre of 
ground from which his brother has been unjustly, 
mark, I say unjustly — expelled. This is brother- 
hood! Let the proud Earl's lands lie waste, 
his leases unrenewed, his coffers unfilled, his 
agents unbribed ! Here, if you will have it, is 
revenge; revenge that breaks no law, human 
or divine, revenge that strikes home to the 
tenderest part, revenge that is justice, and that 
secures justice !" 

A peel of applause that shook the old walls, 
broke from the assemble dmultitude ; and with it, 
rose the mingled cries, " Union and Brotherhood ! 
Just and lawful revenge ! Down with the Earl 
of Glenarm, and all that are like him." 

In the midst of the hubbub, from a dark 
corner of the room, a rushing sound was heard, 
and there suddenly stood in the midst of the 
astonished party, a figure with bandaged brow 
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dabbled with blood, pale lips, and flaming 
eyes. 

" Here is the Earl of Glenarm," cried George 
in delirium, " you called me, here I am ! I, I," 
striking his hand upon his breast, "I am the 
Earl of Glenarm I" 

" Who is he ? What is he doing here ?" 
asked many voices apprehensively. 

" Brotherhood and Union !" shouted George, 
" Justice, brotherhood and union ! I'm the boy. 
That's what we all want, that's what I want. 
Justice for the Earl of Glenarm !" 

" Justice on the Earl of Glenarm ;" shouted 
many voices from the outskirts of the crowd, 
supposing that they echoed the cry. 

" That youngster will betray us, he will work 
us mischief yet ;" whispered Jack Reilly to 
Sam. 

"He does not know what he is saying," re- 
plied the latter, advancing towards him : " come 
with me, come with me to bed, Master George," 
he whispered earnestly, " you are disturbing the 
company." 

"Why I am one of the company, these are 
all my tenants !" shouted George ; " I am the 
Earl of Glenarm come to redress your wrongs. 
Justice and Brotherhood I Shake hands on it, 
eh ! that's right." Sam had seized his hand in 
his powerful grasp, and helped now by Terence 
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Berry and Reilly, bore him off straggling, to 
his own bed in a remote part of the building ; 
and giving him a copious draught of water, 
which his white parched lips seemed to ask, 
they locked the door, and left him there. 

On their return to the assemblage, they 
found that David Berry and Timothy Corbett 
had allayed the general curiosity and uneasiness 
excited by the abrupt appearance of the youth ; 
and that the latter had pledged 'himself, that 
should he on recovering from his delirium re- 
tain any remembrance of what had taken place, 
he would not suffer him to leave the house 
without taking the oath of secrecy. 

A tall heavily built, dark browed man, named 
Giles O'Hara, now rose and addressed the 
assembly. 

" I'll tell you what it is," he cried, " we here 
call ourselves Steel-boys, but we do nothing to 
deserve the name. What's the manin' on it? 
is it not that when they ask our money, we pay 
them in steel ? that's what they tould me when 
I j'ined the sect. I have been silent so far out 
of respec' to gray hairs, but my blood has been 
b'iling. I have heard nothing but parson's talk, 
and woman's talk, soft talk of all kinds, but 
scarce a word of man's sense. It's all what we 
are not to do ; nothing of what we are to do. 
Up in Antrim county they know bettter what 
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they would be at ; we have all heard how they 
march into houses, and make them give up 
all sorts of arms, and we shall hear soon I 
reckon how they use them: but we in these 
parts, I suppose, are to trust to hedge saplings." 

" You are quite wrong, O'Hara," said Corbett 
in reply, " we have arms ready, too, in case of 
need, but we are not going to trust such spirits 
as yours with them, till the right time comes." 

"Hourra!" shouted several voices, "hourra 
for the arms, and the right time soon 1" 

" And where are they ?" demanded O'Hara in 
a tone of scepticism. 

" They are in a safe place near at hand," 
replied Corbett. 

" That won't do, tell us where :" cried O'Hara. 

"Let the man that knows best, speak," 
rejoined Corbett; "come forward Phil Calla- 
ghan." 

Phil, however, did not answer to the call, 
and the malcontents were obliged to be satisfied 
with the information, that a store of arms were 
certainly concealed in his cabin. 

"We have a few here also," added Corbett, 
" in case our meeting should be disturbed." 

This partly calmed the growing excitement, 
still many cried out for action. Two or three 
houses in remote situations were therefore named 
to be searched for arms ; captains were chosen 
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for each party, and O'Hara was selected for the 
most distant. Each captain then received his 
charge to use intimidation only, and to avoid 
bloodshed in the execution of his mission : the 
harvest time for steel, it was agreed, was not yet 
come. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and 
it was proposed to commence dispersing by 
detachments. 

While arrangements for this object were being 
made in the court-yard, a sudden panic arose, 
by the sentinels giving the word that footsteps 
were approaching. 

In a moment, the whole assembly was hushed 
and breathless, so little was any fresh arrival 
expected at that advanced hour, that the general 
feeling was one of alarm. 

The pass-word was given, however, and the 
tardy comers were found to be our acquaintances, 
Tim, and his son Denny, who brought the ti- 
dings that Captain Vandeleur of Lauraville and 
his servant, had been attacked and wounded at the 
head of the lane leading to the Bird's Nest. 

The news shocked all parties, and gave rise 
to a thousand conjectures, amongst which, the 
idea that the stranger youth with bandaged brow 
who had appeared so strangely amongst them 
had been concerned in the transaction, gained 
the most ground. 
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That one of the victims had been stabbed, was 
especially startling ; and as it was a law of the 
community that no acts of private violence were 
to be committed by members, it was proposed, 
and carried nem. con. that each man, on 
leaving the premises, should clear himself on 
oath, of participation in the deed. 

All did so unflinchingly ; but it was observed 
that, besides Callaghan, several other members 
whose presence had been expected, were not at 
the meeting ; so that these in part divided the 
suspicions, which else would have rested ex- 
clusively on the wounded young stranger. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A BEREAVEMENT. 




Who, but those who have experienced some 
similar agonizing and overwhelming surprise, 
can realize the feelings of Laura Vandeleur, when, 
at so late an hour that she had quite ceased to 
expect his return, her father, apparently expiring, 
was carried into the room where she sat. Carried 
too, not by the familiar form of the faithful 
Mike, but by strange men, whose words of ex- 
planation were few, and whose service seemed 
unwillingly performed. 

And where was Mike? Alas, having laid 
the master on the couch, the strange men with- 
drew, and bore him in also; a horrid figure, 
dabbled in blood, pallid, and senseless. 

Laura bent in breathless anguish over the 
wordless groaning of her parent; the women 
servants wrung their helpless hands, and filled 
the house with cries and wailing ; the men stood 
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ready to depart : one nodded to the other, and 
they moved silently towards the door. 

" Oh, seek a doctor ! for God's sake run for 
Doctor Poynder!" cried poor Laura, darting 
towards them, her hands clasped in entreaty. 

" We cannot ; we have business of our own 
to attend to," said the elder in a tone of assumed 
surliness, and still moving onwards. 

" Oh, do not leave me thus ! If you have 
pity in your hearts, help me, or send me help !" 

" Are you here all alone ?" asked Denny, in 
tones tremulous with compassion. 

" Come away you fool I" interposed his father, 
" we've done enough in the matter, and can do 
no good here. You are steeped in blood, and 
we may get into trouble as it is." 

"1 will, father, I will. But I must assure 
this lady first that we have had no share in this 
business. We found them on the road and 
brought them here, that is all ; the horse — " 

" Will you never come away, sirrah !" cried 
his father again angrily, and taking him by the 
arm, he dragged him forcibly from the room. 

Strange to say, heartless in their conduct as 
these men appeared, their presence had been not 
only a restraint, but a support to Laura ; when 
they had departed she burst into a flood of 
tears, and looking from one to the other of the 
miserable objects before her, she thought of her 
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lonely position, brought so suddenly into the 
presence of the dead or the dying, and violent 
shudders seized her frame. She felt as if about 
to faint, but remembering the absolute necessity 
for exertion, she shook off her terrors with an 
effort, mentally prayed God to support her, and 
rising from her knees, on which she had sunk 
beside her father's couch, she approached the 
women, who were whispering together while 
chafing Mike's cold brow with their trembling 
hands. 

"Norrey," she said, "we must have the 
doctor: run down the garden, my good girl, 
and on to Callaghan's cabin ; you know the man. 
Tell him I will pay him whatever he asks, so 
that he hurries with his best speed to Armagh, 
and brings a surgeon back with him — Doctor 
Poynder if possible." 

Norrey felt frightened at going out alone 
on a night of so much horror, but she did not 
say so ; she saw the urgency of the case, and 
though with a fluttering heart, she departed on 
her errand without a word. 

She knocked in vain, however, at Callaghan's 
door, in vain, too, she raised her fearful voice 
to call his name and to assure him of her own ; 
she fancied she heard sounds within, nay, whis- 
pered voices, but all remained in darkness, and 
she could win no reply. 
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The remembrance of her morning visit there, 
and the strange horseman who had interrupted 
it, rushed across her mind; she wondered if 
these people could have anything to do with 
the fate of Mike and Captain Vandeleur, and 
in sudden terror at being in the proximity of 
a man of whom she certainly had no reason 
to think well, and whose associates seemed so 
mysterious, she rushed back with the speed of 
light, and did not pause till she had fastened 
the garden door behind her. 

With the resumed feeling of immediate safety, 
came back, however, the remembrance of her 
young mistress and the wounded men ; was she 
to return without a word of hope? she could 
not do it ! no, down with her fears, down into 
the depths of her heart. She would herself 
run down to Armagh for the doctor. 

And she did so; with the flickering moon- 
light throwing fear-inspiring shadows across the 
road ; with death-like stillness in the air, except 
when interrupted by the bark of some watch- 
dog, that caught afar the sound of her rapid 
steps ; with scenes of horror before her fancy's 
eye, and terror palsying her heart, her limbs 
yet performed their office well. In less time 
than she had ever traversed this space, she 
entered Armagh, and found her way, though 
with some difficulty — for no gas lights created 
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a second day in the cities of that period — to Dr. 
Poynder's house. 

Poor Laura Vandeleur in the meantime, was 
a prey to fears of a still more painful kind. She 
hung in breathless agony over her only parent, 
watching the convulsive movements of his wan 
features, and listening to each faint moaning 
respiration of his injured lungs, in dread lest 
every breath should be his last. 

Once or twice he spoke feebly, but drops of 
blood oozed from between his blue lips with the 
effort, and though eager to drink in those accents 
which she feared she should soon listen to no 
more, she implored him to be silent. 

With Mary's help she removed the coat and 
waistcoat of Mike, and bandaged his wound; 
and whispering, meanwhile, words of hope and 
comfort to the sufferers, the force of which she. 
herself could not feel, she flitted with silent 
footsteps to and fro, wetting their fainting lips 
with wine, or applying to their nostrils reviving 
essences. 

Long and agonizing as the interval had ap- 
peared, it was still dark night when Dr. Poynder 
arrived, and Norrey ushered him eagerly into 
the room. 

Shorten we this sad scene. 

All was done that could be done, but small 
was the comfort that the kind doctor could give. 
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As soon as practicable, Mike was removed to the 
hospital, where he slowly recovered, and Captain 
Vandeleur was carried to his own bed, where he 
lingered a few days in much suffering, and then 
expired in his daughter's arms. 

Both he and his servant had been able to give 
some account of the fray which was the cause of 
their misfortune, and their depositions had been 
taken down in writing by Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
magistrate ; but they were unable to furnish any 
clue to the identity of the parties. 

Laura, it need hardly be said, had never left 
her parent, and when all was over, and her vigil 
was continued beside the lifeless clay, she felt 
stunned, stupified, and exhausted. 
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Tears stood congealed and could not flow," 



and thought itself seemed paralyzed. 

She felt only that she was very lonely, and 
very wretched ! and as she sat there in the deep 
twilight of that darkened room, rocking herself 
to and fro, with her throbbing temples resting 
on her hands, her fancy, in a dreamy moralizing 
way, ran on multiplying images and analogies, 
in which her deep self-pity was shown, as towards 
some other wretched one. 

In this half-dream state, her very identity was 
imperfectly felt, her woes became idealized ; she 
thought of herself under the guise of a ship- 
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wrecked voyager, she seemed to recollect how 
she had been suddenly whelmed in cold and 
bitter waters, and tossed from billow to billow, 
which stunned her with their clamour, and hurt 
her with the dull heavy force of their successive 
blows ; and then she seemed to be rushing over 
a cataract all foam and surge, and was borne 
giddily round on the verge of a whirlpool, and 
dashed at length upon a hard and barren rock, 
a dark sky above — impenetrably dark — sullen 
waters around, and no friend, no sunbeam, no 
flower, to cheer the waste. 

And her fancy, pleased with these images, 
returned to them again and again as she sat 
there slowly rocking, and added touch after 
touch to the pitiful picture, until the idea that 
she was herself the heroine of these sad scenes 
awoke some other chord in her bewildered mind, 
and with a gasping sigh she melted into tears. 

Then her temples throbbed less, and she 
began to see, though still but dimly, the reality 
of things, and she sunk upon her knees in prayer, 
and presently felt a calmness which was not 
stupor, and a hope, though not of this world. ' 

Oh ! how beautiful are the provisions of the 
Creator for the support and comfort of all his 
creatures ! the very intensity of pain ensures the 
repose of exhaustion, and the finer organisms 
which suffer most acutely, have even in them- 
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selves the springs of consolation ; the imagination, 
in picturing anguish, feels relief, and the heart 
that has nothing on earth to cling to, is con- 
strained to look up to Heaven, and a pitying eye 
beams down, and sheds balm upon the wearied, 
storm-tossed soul. 

All this is true, even of the unfortunates who 
know not God ; but Laura had not waited till 
the hour of affliction to seek Him, and found the 
more abundant consolation. 

She was not long quite alone in her desolation, 
even as regards earthly supports. As soon as 
Dr. Poynder announced to her that there was no 
hope of her father's recovery, she had written to 
her sister, Mrs. Vining, who resided in a distant 
part of Ireland, imploring her immediate pre- 
sence. Neither the post, nor the means of 
locomotion, however, were very rapid at the 
period of my story, and Laura still had some 
days to wait, before her relations could possibly 
arrive. 

She seemed to live, meanwhile, in a painful 
dream ; events had succeeded each other with 
such rapidity, that she could at times scarcely 
believe their reality. Could it really be possible 
that since that guileless garden soliloquy, with 
which we opened our story, to the fatal hour 
when her dying father was brought to her now 
desolated home, scarce seven short days had 
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passed, hurrying her unconsciously onward in 
the eventful course ! 

Seven days ! Could these comprise a whole 
life of such emotions as hers ! Was it only (me 
short week since in the very satiety of happiness, 
weary of a life of tranquil sunshine, undimmed 
but by the passing of a transient cloud, she had 
half repined at her state ? And what was it now ? 

Thus, marvelling still at the crowd of new 
incidents and new emotions which that brief 
space comprised, she told the record incredulously 
over and over in her mind. 

On Thursday, the stranger George had first 
appeared ; that night she had been alarmed by 
finding him in the house, and their singular in- 
terview had been disturbed by Callaghan, the 
spy. Friday, her poor father had returned from 
Newry. It was on Monday that the French 
missive was found on little Bully's neck, and 
that her father related that interesting episode of 
his early life. On Tuesday, he went to that 
unfortunate fair, and the same evening she had 
found Callaghan and Norrey in the stable, and 
had been so frightened by him ; and that very 
midnight it was, that George sprung through the 
window in his woman's cloak, and told her all 
his most strange history ; and the packet had 
been opened, and, yes, he had told her that he 
loved her ! How strange it all was ! 
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And a yearning for love, or rather for some- 
thing to love, fell upon her lonely desolated heart. 
A vague feeling that it would be a blessed thing 
to have a manly bosom on which to weep and 
rest, led away her thoughts for a moment ; but 
when the image of George rose before her again, 
she shook her head, there was no repose in him ; 
he was too young, too inexperienced, too impe- 
tuous, too volatile, too boyish — she smiled faintly 
at her summary, and shook her head again. She 
could not connect him with her future life, 
yet there was nothing else before her in her 
onward glance, that interested her so much as 
his safety, and the solution of the mystery of 
his birth. 

" Well," she mentally resumed, taking up the 
thread of her calculation, " all that was on 
Tuesday night ; on Wednesday, my father was 
brought home so terribly, and when the week 
ended, I was listening to his last words. My 
father, my poor father ! lo, where he lies ! and 
on Tuesday next his very clay will be taken from 
my sight !" 

Grief had its natural course again, and thus, 
between poignant sorrow and musing meditative 
sadness, the hours and days passed on, until the 
arrival of her sister and brother-in-law, the 
morning before that fixed for the funeral. 

Mrs. Vining, as my opening chapter disclosed, ^ 
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was many years older than Laura; the latter, 
indeed, was a mere child when Millicent left the 
paternal roof, and they had met so seldom since, 
that scarcely any tie beyond that of instinctive 
affection of kindred bound them heart to heart. 
They were besides too widely different in all the 
more essential points of character, ever to be- 
come very congenial companions or sympathising 
friends. 

Of Mr. Vining, Laura had seen still less, for 
Captain Vandeleur had never liked his son-in- 
law, and his few visits had been very brief and 
formal ; but now that she saw him without this 
restraining influence, and under circumstances 
that called forth his kinder and deeper feelings, 
she felt more comfort from his presence than 
from that of her sister. 

Her brother-in-law, in fact, showed the utmost 
tenderness and consideration for Laura in her 
most trying position, and his whole anxiety 
seemed to be to spare her feelings from any 
further shock, and to relieve her from the care of 
thinking on the most depressing of all subjects, 
the details of funeral arrangements, and all the 
mournful consequents of death. 

The funeral was very numerously attended, 
for the sad manner of his decease, and the thou- 
sand rumours that were afloat as to the per- 
petrators, and the motives of the act of violence 
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which led to it, made neighbours, for the moment, 
of the most remote gentry of the county. 

Captain Vandeleur, moreover, had been much 
respected in his neighbourhood, and Laura, 
though little known, was pitied and well spoken 
of by all. Her lonely life had been looked upon 
as a positive hardship and misfortune, by a people 
so essentially social and hospitable as the Irish 
of those days certainly were, albeit much altered 
in these modern times ; and the handsome young 
girl, seeming content to be immured with an 
irritable and valitudinarian parent, was spoken 
$nd thought of with more kindness, and more 
frequency, than she was at all aware of. 

The consequence was, that an influx of visitors, 
many of whom Laura only knew by name, be- 
gan to pour into Lauraville during the mid-day 
hours of the succeeding weeks ; nor was the 
number probably diminished by the tidings 
which were quickly public, that Laura was left 
heiress to the pretty little demesne, and nearly 
ten thousand pounds in the Bank. 

To Laura, these visitors were irksome, to her 
sister they served to make tolerable, an otherwise 
tedious visit. Mrs. Vining loved gaiety, and 
lived for society ; household cares and the man- 
agement of her children gave her little concern ; 
the first were left to servants, the last to school- 
masters and mistresses, and she fluttered through 
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life without taking its duties upon her. She had 
been a fair, sprightly, and pretty girl, but 
was already a little pas see, and in the presence 
of her young and handsome sister she began to 
feel this painfully. She read it, too, or thought 
she read it, in the eyes of her husband, whom 
she had loved passionately when she married 
him, and loved still with a warmth and jealous 
anxiety, that sometimes rather annoyed her idol- 
ized Richard. 

Laura was first led to surmise the truth on 
this point, by the chilling coldness with which 
she feebly seconded her husband's entreaties, 
that Laura would for the future take up her 
abode with her sister. 

He urged the unfitness, if not impossibility, 
of her residing alone at Lauraville. 

" Laura is used to it, and likes it/' said Mrs. 
Vining. 

He painted the pleasures of their family circle, 
and the agreeable society by which they were 
surrounded. 

"As if Laura would care for that, at least, 
now !" said Mrs. Vining. 

He bade her rely on him to make her happy, 
adding : " And there is Rosalinda, too, quite of 
a companionable age, quite a young woman." 

" A school-girl, a child 1" interposed his wife. 

And Laura saw that her sister was anything 
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but desirous of her presence in her domestic 
circle. 

It scarcely needed this, however, to make her 
resolve to decline Mr. Vining's invitation. She 
shrunk from rending so abruptly all her old 
associations, every tie that linked her by memory 
to the home of her life, and even if it were other- 
wise, she felt as if at present, George's destiny 
depended in a great measure upon her. At any 
moment, the documents of which she was the 
custodier, might be demanded ; but she knew not 
how or where to seek their owner, to consign them 
to him. If she removed afar off, how was she 
&ver to learn the sequel to that history which in- 
terested her so much, and with which her own 
had become so curiously involved ? She did not 
know how much so, for she guessed not whose 
had been the cry for help, in responding to 
which her parent's life had been sacrificed. 

When, however, Mr. Vining pressed for her 
decision, she could not assign these reasons, 
and was obliged to rest on a third class of 
motives, which indeed had much influence on 
her mind. This was the desire to remain where 
she was, so long as there was the smallest 
chance of the perpetrators of the ruffianly vio- 
lence of that sad night being discovered. 

To a motive like this, Mr. Vining could make 
no efficient opposition, and it was finally ar- 
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ranged that he should return home, where his 
presence was necessary, and that Millicent 
should remain some time longer as the com- 
panion of her sister's seclusion. 

Many other kind and pressing invitations 
showered upon Laura at this time, and though 
she could not think of accepting them, still they 
tended to remove the feeling of isolation which 
had so much oppressed her ; the present weight 
of grief upon her heart was not indeed sensibly 
lightened, yet she could look forward into the 
future with a less profound impression of misery 
and hopelessness than at first. 
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